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INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  FOB  THE  AUTHENTICITY 
AND  GENUINENESS  OF  ST.  JOHNS  GOSPEL. 

This  lecture  originally  formed  one  of  a  series  connected 
with  Christian  evidences,  and  delivered  in  St.  George's 
Hall  in  1871.  The  other  lectures  were  pubhshed  shortly 
afterwards ;  but,  not  having  been  informed  beforehand 
that  pubhcation  was  expected,  I  withheld  my  own  from 
the  volume.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  course  of  a 
single  lecture  I  could  only  touch  the  fringes  of  a  great 
subject,  and  that  injustice  would  be  done  by  such  imperfect 
treatment  as  alone  time  and  opportunity  allowed.  More- 
over I  was  then,  and  for  some  terms  afterwards,  engaged 
in  lecturing  on  this  Gospel  at  Cambridge,  and  I  entertained 
the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  deal  with  the  subject 
less  inadequately  if  I  gave  myself  more  time.  Happily  it 
passed  into  other  and  better  hands,  and  I  was  relieved 
from  this  care. 

A  rumour  got  abroad  at  the  time,  and  has  (I  am  informed) 
been  since  repeated,  that  I  did  not  allow  the  lecture  to  be 
published,  because  I  was  dissatisfied  with  it.  I  was  only 
dissatisfied  in  the  sense  which  I  have  already  explained. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unsatisfactory  to  bring 
forward  mere  fragmentary  evidence  of  an  important  con- 
clusion, when  there  was  abundant  proof  in  the  background. 
The  present  publication  of  the  lecture  is  my  answer  to  this 
rumour.  I  give  it  after  eighteen  years  exactly  in  the  same 
form  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  verbal  alterations.     Looking  over  it  again  after 
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this  long  lapse  of  time,  I  have  nothing  to  withdraw.  Addi- 
tional study  has  only  strengthened  my  conviction  that  this 
narrative  of  St.  John  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
one  but  an  eye-witness. 

As  I  have  not  dealt  with  the  external  evidences  except 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  a  statement  of  the  position  of 
antagonists,  the  treatment  suffers  less  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  done  from  not  being  brought  down  to  date.  I 
have  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration  two  respects  in  which 
later  discoveries  had  falsified  Baur's  contentions.  The  last 
eighteen  years  would  supply  several  others.  I  will  single 
out  three  :  (1)  The  antagonists  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  are 
again  put  on  their  defence.  The  arguments  which  were 
adduced  against  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles  will  hold 
no  longer.  Ignatius  has  the  testimony  of  his  friend  and 
contemporary  Polycarp,  and  Polycarp  has  the  testimony 
of  his  own  personal  disciple  Irenseus.  The  testimony  of 
IrenseuB  is  denied  by  no  one ;  the  testimony  of  Polycarp 
is  only  denied  because  it  certifies  to  the  Ignatian  letters. 
Before  we  are  prepared  to  snap  this  chain  of  evidence 
rudely,  and  to  break  ^with  an  uninterrupted  tradition,  we 
require  far  stronger  reasons  than  have  been  hitherto 
adduced.  (2)  Justin  Martyr  wrote  before  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  His  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  at  one  time  systematically  denied  by  the  im- 
pugners  of  its  apostolic  authorship.  Now  it  is  acknow- 
ledged almost  universally,  even  ^by  those  who  do  not  allow 
that  this  evangelical  narrative  was  written  by  St.  John 
himself.  (3)  The  Biatessaron  of  Tatian  was  written  about 
A.D.  170,  and  consisted  of  a  "  Harmony  of  Four  Gospels." 
Baur  and  others  contended  that  at  all  events  St.  John  was 
not  one  of  the  four.  Indeed  how  could  it  be  V  for  it  had 
not  been  written,  or  only  recently  written,  at  this  time. 
The  Diatessaron  itself  has  been  discovered,  and  a  commen- 
tary of  Ephraem  Syrus  upon  it  in  Armenian  has  likewise 
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been  unearthed    within  the   last  few   years,  both  showing 
that  it  began  with  the  opening  words  of  St.  John. 

The  fourth  of  our  canonical  gospels  has  been  ascribed  by 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  to  St.  John  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
the  personal  disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  Till  within  a  century  (I  might  almost  say,  till 
within  a  generation)  of  the  present  time,  this  has  been  the 
universal  belief — with  one  single  and  unimportant  exception 
— of  all  ages,  of  all  churches,  of  all  sects,  of  all  individuals 
alike. 

This  unanimity  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Church,  because  the  language  of  this  gospel  has  a 
very  intimate  bearing  on  numberless  theological  contro- 
versies which  started  up  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era;  and  it  was  therefore  the 
direct  interest  of  one  party  or  other  to  deny  the  apostolic 
authority,  if  they  had  any  ground  for  doing  so.  This 
happened  not  once  or  twice  only,  but  many  times.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  heresy  promulgated 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  which  might  not 
find  some  imaginary  points  of  coincidence  or  some  real 
points  of  conflict — some  relations  whether  of  antagonism 
or  of  sympathy — with  this  gospel.  This  was  equally  true 
of  Montanism  in  the  second  century,  and  of  Arianism 
in  the  fourth.  The  Fourth  Gospel  would  necessarily  be 
among  the  most  important  authorities — we  might  fairly 
say  the  most  important  authority — in  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy,  both  from  the  claims  which  it  made  as  a 
product  of  the  beloved  apostle  himself,  and  from  the  strik- 
ing representations  which  it  gives  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
The  defender  or  the  impugner  of  this  or  that  theological 
opinion  would  have  had  a  direct  interest  in  disproving  its 
genuineness  and  denying  its  authority.  Can  we  question 
that  this  would  have  been  done  again  and  again,  if  there 
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had  been  any  haze  of  doubt  hanging  over  its  origin,  if  the 
antagonist  could  have  found  even  a  prima  facie  ground  for 
an  attack  ? 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  that  one  exception  to 
the  universal  tradition  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
Once,  and  once  only,  did  the  disputants  in  a  theological 
controversy  yield  to  the ,  temptation,  strong  though  it  must 
have  been.  A  small,  unimportant,  nameless  sect — if  indeed 
they  were  compact  enough  to  form  a  sect — in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century,  denied  that  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse  were  written  by  St.  John.  These  are  the  two 
canonical  writings  which  especially  attribute  the  title  of 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Logos,  to  our  Lord  :  the  one,  in  the 
opening  verses,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God  "  ;  the  other, 
in  the  vision  of  Him  who  rides  on  the  white  horse,  whose 
garments  are  stained  with  blood,  and  whose  name  is  given 
as  the  "  Word  of  God."  To  dispose  of  the  doctrine  they 
discredited  the  writings.  Epiphanius  calls  them  Alogi, 
"  the  opponents  of  the  Word,"  or  (as  it  might  be  trans- 
lated, for  it  is  capable  of  a  double  meaning)  "  the  irrational 
ones."  The  name  is  avowedly  his  own  invention.  Indeed 
they  would  scarcely  have  acknowledged  a  title  which  had 
this  double  sense,  and  could  have  been  so  easily  turned 
against  themselves.  They  appear  only  to  disappear.  Be- 
yond one  or  two  casual  allusions,  they  are  not  mentioned ; 
they  have  no  place  in  history. 

This  is  just  one  of  those  exceptions  which  strengthens 
the  rule.  What  these  Alogi  did  numberless  other  sectaries 
and  heretics  would  doubtless  have  done,  if  there  had  been 
any  suflicient  ground  for  the  course.  But  even  these  Alogi 
lend  no  countenance  to  the  views  of  modern  objectors. 
Modern  critics  play  off  the  Apocalypse  against  the  Gospel, 
allowing  the  genuineness  of  the  former,  and  using  it  to 
impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  latter.     Moreover  there  is 
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the  greatest  difference  between  the  two.  The  modern 
antagonist  places  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  the  middle  or  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  ; 
these  ancient  heretics  ascribed  it  to  the  early  heresiarch 
Cerinthus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and 
was  a  contemporary  of  St.  John.  Living  themselves  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  they  knew  (as  their 
opponents  would  have  reminded  them,  if  they  had  found  it 
convenient  to  forget  the  fact)  that  the  Gospel  was  not  a 
work  of  yesterday,  that  it  had  already  a  long  history,  and 
that  it  went  back  at  all  events  to  the  latest  years  of  the 
apostolic  age  ;  and  in  their  theory  they  were  obliged  to 
recognise  this  fact.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  put  forward  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
Cerinthus,  as  every  modern  critic  would  allow.  I  only 
allude  to  this  fact,  to  show  that  these  very  persons,  who 
form  the  single  exception  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of  all 
the  churches  and  all  the  sects  alike,  are  our  witnesses  for 
the  antiquity  of  the  Gospel  (though  not  for  its  authenticity), 
and  therefore  are  witnesses  against  the  modern  impugners 
of  its  genuineness. 

With  this  exception,  the  early  testimony  to  the  authen- 
ticity and  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  is  singularly  varied. 
It  is  a  remarkable  and  an  important  fact,  that  the  most 
decisive  and  earliest  testimony  comes,  not  from  Fathers  of 
the  orthodox  Church,  but  from  heretical  writers.  I  cannot 
enter  upon  this  question  at  length,  for  I  did  not  undertake 
this  afternoon  to  speak  of  the  external  evidence  ;  and  I  ask 
you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  any  inadequate  and  cursory 
treatment  necessarily  does  a  great  injustice  to  a  subject 
like  this  ;  for  the  ultimate  effect  of  testimony  must  depend 
on  its  fulness  and  variety.  I  only  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  few  years  most  valuable  additions  have 
been   made    to    this    external    testimony,    and   these  from 
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the  opposite  extremes  of  the  heretical  scale.  At  the  one 
extreme  we  have  Ehionism,  which  was  the  offspring  of 
Jndaizing  tendencies  ;  at  the  other,  Gnosticism,  which  took 
its  rise  in  Gentile  license  of  speculation  and  practice. 
Ehionism  is  represented  by  a  remarkable  extant  work  be- 
longing to  the  second  century,  possibly  to  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century,  the  Clementine  Homilies.  The  greater 
part  of  this  work  has  long  been  known,  but  until  within 
the  last  few  years  the  printed  text  was  taken  from  a  MS 
mutilated  at  the  end ;  so  that  of  the  twenty  Homilies  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  twentieth 
are  wanting.  These  earlier  Homilies  contained  more  than 
one  reference  to  gospel  history  which  could  not  well  be 
referred  to  any  of  the  three  first  evangelists,  and  seemed 
certainly  to  have  been  taken  from  the  fourth.  Still  the 
reference  was  not  absolutely  certain,  and  the  impugn ers 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  availed  themselves  of  this  doubt  to 
deny  the  reference  to  this  gospel.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1853,  Dressel  published  for  the  first  time,  from  a  Vatican 
MS,  the  missing  conclusion  of  these  Homilies  ;  and  this 
was  found  to  contain  a  reference  to  the  incidents  attending 
the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind,  related  only  by  St.  John, 
and  related  in  a  way  distinctly  characteristic  of  St.  John 
— a  reference  so  distinct,  that  no  one  from  that  time  has 
attempted  to  deny  or  to  dispute  it. 

So  much  for  the  testimony  of  Ehionism — of  the  Judaic 
sects  of  early  Christianity.  But  equally  definite,  and  even 
more  full,  is  the  testimony  which  recent  discovery  has 
brought  to  light  on  the  side  of  Gnosticism.  Many  of  my 
hearers  will  remember  the  interest  which  was  excited  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  publication  of  a  lost  treatise  on  heresies, 
which  Bunsen  and  others  ascribed  (and,  as  is  now  generally 
allowed,  correctly  ascribed)  to  Hippolytus,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  third  century.  This  treatise  contains  large  and 
frequent  extracts  from  previous  Gnostic  writers  of  diverse 
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schools — Ophites,  Basilideans,  Valentinians  ;  among  them, 
from  a  work  which  Hippolytus  quotes  as  the  production 
of  BasiHdes  himself,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  180-140. 
And  in  these  extracts  are  abundant  quotations  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 

I  have  put  these  two  recent  accessions  to  the  external 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  side  by  side, 
because,  emanating  from  the  most  diverse  quarters,  they 
have  a  peculiar  value,  as  showing  the  extensive  circulation 
and  wide  reception  of  this  gospel  at  a  very  early  date  ;  and 
because  also,  having  been  brought  to  light  soon  after  its 
genuineness  was  for  the  first  time  seriously  impugned,  they 
seem  providentially  destined  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the 
objections  of  recent  criticism. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  why  we  attribute  this  or  that  ancient 
writing  to   the  author   whose  name   it   bears  —  why,   for 
instance,  we  accept  this  tragedy  as  a  play  of  Sophocles, 
or  that  speech  as  an  oration  of  Demosthenes, — our  answer 
will  be,  that  it  bears  the  name  of  the  author,  and  (so  far 
as  we  know)  has  always  been  ascribed   to  him.     In  very 
many  cases  we  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  about 
the  history  of  the  writing  in  question.     In  a  few  instances 
we  are  fortunate   enough  to  find  a  reference   to   it,   or  a 
quotation  from  it,  in  some  author  who  lived  a  century  or 
two  later.     The  cases  are  exceptionally  rare  when  there  is 
an  indisputable  allusion  in  a  contemporary,  or  nearly  con- 
temporary, writer.     For  the  most  part,  we  accept  the  fact 
of  the  authorship,  because  it  comes  to  us  on  the  authority 
of  a  MS  or  MSS  written  several  centuries  after  the  pre- 
sumed author  lived,  supported  in  some  cases  by  quotations 
in   a  late   lexicographer,  or  grammarian,  or   collection   of 
extracts. 

The  external  testimony  in  favour  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
reaches  back  much  nearer  to  the  writer's  own  time  and  is 
far  more  extensive  than  can  be  produced  in   the  case  of 
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most  classical  writings  of  the  same  antiquity.  From  the 
character  of  the  work  also,  this  testimony  gains  additional 
value  ;  for  where  the  contents  of  a  book  intimately  affect 
the  cherished  beliefs  and  the  practical  conduct  of  all  who 
receive  it,  the  universality  of  its  reception,  amidst  jarring 
creeds  and  conflicting  tendencies,  is  far  more  significant 
than  if  its  contents  are  indifferent,  making  no  appeal  to 
the  religious  convictions,  and  claiming  no  influence  over 
the  life.  We  may  be  disposed  to  complain  that  the  external 
testimony  is  not  so  absolutely  and  finally  conclusive  in 
itself  that  no  door  is  open  for  hesitation,  that  all  must, 
despite  themselves,  accept  it,  and  that  any  investigation 
into  the  internal  evidence  is  superfluous  and  vain.  But 
this  we  have  no  right  to  demand.  If  it  is  as  great,  and 
more  than  as  great,  as  would  satisfy  us  in  any  other  case, 
this  should  suflice  us.  In  all  the  most  important  matters 
which  affect  our  interests  in  this  world  and  our  hopes  here- 
after, God  has  left  some  place  for  diversity  of  opinion, 
because  He  would  not  remove  all  opportunity  of  self- 
discipline. 

If  then  the  genuineness  of  this  gospel  is  supported  by 
greater  evidence  than  in  ordinary  cases  we  consider  con- 
clusive, we  approach  the  investigation  of  its  internal  char- 
acter with  a  very  strong  presumption  in  its  favour.  The 
onus  prohandi  rests  with  those  who  would  impugn  its 
genuineness,  and  nothing  short  of  the  fullest  and  most 
decisive  marks  of  spuriousness  can  fairly  be  considered 
suflicient  to  counterbalance  this  evidence. 

As  I  proceed,  I  hope  to  make  it  clear  that,  allowing  their 
full  weight  to  all  the  difficulties  (and  it  would  be  foolish 
to  deny  the  existence  of  difficulties)  in  this  gospel,  still  the 
internal  marks  of  authenticity  and  genuineness  are  so 
minute,  so  varied,  so  circumstantial,  and  so  unsuspicious,  as 
to  create  an  overwhelming  body  of  evidence  in  its  favour. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  investigation,  it  may  be 
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worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  hypotheses  suggested 
by  those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  this  gospel  are 
themselves  free  from  all  difficulties.  For  if  it  be  a  fact 
(as  I  believe  it  is)  that  any  alternative  which  has  been  pro- 
posed introduces  greater  perplexities  than  those  which  it 
is  intended  to  remove,  we  are  bound  (irrespective  of  any 
positive  arguments  in  its  favour)  to  fall  back  upon  the 
account  which  is  exposed  to  fewest  objections,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  is  supported  by  a  continuous  and  uni- 
versal tradition. 

We  may  take  our  start  from  Baur's  theory,  for  he  was 
the  first  to  develop  and  systematize  the  attack  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  According  to  Baur  it 
was  written  about  the  year  170.  The  external  testimony 
however  is  alone  fatal  to  this  very  late  epoch  ;  for,  after  all 
wresting  of  evidence  and  post-dating  of  documents,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  at  this  time  the  gospel  was,  not  only 
in  existence,  but  also  received  far  and  wide  as  a  genuine 
document ;  that  it  was  not  only  quoted  occasionally,  but 
had  even  been  commented  upon  as  the  actual  work  of  St. 
John.  Consequently  the  tendency  of  later  impugners  has 
been  to  push  the  date  farther  back,  and  to  recede  from  the 
extreme  position  of  this,  its  most  determined  and  ablest 
antagonist.  Hilgenfeld,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Baur,  and  the  present  representative  of  the 
Tubingen  school  (though  it  has  no  longer  its  headquarters 
at  Tubingen),  would  place  its  composition  about  the  year 
150  ;  and  Tayler,  who  a  few  years  ago  (1867)  reproduced 
the  argument  of  Baur  and  others  in  England,  is  disposed  to 
assign  it  to  about  the  same  date.  With  a  strange  incon- 
sistency he  suggests,  towards  the  close  of  his  book,  that  its 
true  author  may  have  been  John  the  presbyter,  though 
John  the  presbyter  is  stated  by  Papias  (who  had  conversed 
with  this  John,  and  from  whom  all  the  information  we 
possess  respecting  him  is  derived)  to  have  been  a  personal 
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disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  therefore  could  hardly  have  been 
older  than  John  the  apostle,  and  certainly  could  not  have 
been  living  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

This  tendency  to  recede  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  evan- 
gelist's own  age  shows  that  the  pressure  of  facts  has  begun 
to  tell  on  the  theories  of  antagonistic  criticism,  and  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  held  discreditable 
to  the  reputation  of  any  critic  for  sobriety  and  judgment  to 
assign  to  this  gospel  any  later  date  than  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  or  the  very  beginning  of  the  second. 

But  meanwhile,  let  us  take  the  earliest  of  these  dates 
(a.d.  140)  as  less  encumbered  with  difiiculties,  and  therefore 
more  favourable  to  the  opponents  of  its  genuineness,  and 
ask  whether  a  gospel  written  at  such  a  time  would  probably 
have  presented  the  phenomena  which  we  actually  find  in 
the  fourth  canonical  gospel.  We  may  interrogate  alike  its 
omissions  and  its  contents.  On  this  hypothesis,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  what  it  has  left  unsaid,  and  for  what  it 
has  said '? 

Certainly  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon, that  on  many  ecclesiastical  questions  which  then 
agitated  the  minds  of  Christians  it  is  wholly  silent,  while 
to  others  it  gives  no  distinct  and  authoritative  answer. 
Our  Lord's  teaching  has  indeed  its  bearing  on  the  contro- 
versies of  the  second  century,  as  on  those  of  the  fourth,  or 
of  the  twelfth,  or  of  the  sixteenth,  or  of  the  nineteenth  : 
but,  as  in  these  latter  instances,  its  lessons  are  inferential 
rather  tlian  direct,  they  are  elicited  by  painful  investigation, 
they  are  contained  implicitly  in  our  Lord's  life  and  person, 
they  do  not  lie  on  the  surface,  nor  do  they  offer  definite 
solutions  of  definite  difiiculties. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  dispute  concerning  the  episcopate. 
Contrast  the  absolute  silence  of  this  gospel  respecting  this 
institution  with  the  declarations  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 
A  modern  defender   of  the  episcopate  will  appeal  to  the 
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commission  given  to  the  apostles  (John  xx.  22,  23).  I  need 
not  stop  here  to  inquire  to  what  extent  it  favours  his  views. 
But  obviously  it  is  quite  insufficient  by  itself.  It  would 
serve  almost  equally  well  for  an  apostolically  ordained 
ministry  of  any  kind,  for  a  presbyteral  as  for  an  episcopal 
succession.  Is  it  possible  that  a  writer,  composing  a  gospel 
at  the  very  time  when  the  authority  of  this  office  had  been 
called  in  question,  if  a  supporter  of  the  power  of  the 
episcopate,  would  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  inserting 
something  which  would  convey  a  sanction,  if  an  opponent, 
something  which  would  convey  a  disparagement,  of  this 
office,  in  our  Lord's  own  name  ? 

Or,  again  :  take  the  Gnostic  theories  of  emanations.  Any 
one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  second  century  will 
know  how  large  a  place  they  occupy  in  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  day ;  what  grotesque  and  varied  forms  they 
assume  in  the  speculations  of  different  heretical  teachers ; 
what  diverse  arguments,  some  valid,  some  fanciful,  are 
urged  against  them  by  orthodox  writers.  "Would  a  forger 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  slay  this  many-headed  hydra 
by  one  well-aimed  blow?  "What  can  we  suppose  to  have 
been  the  object  of  such  a  forger,  except  to  advance  certain 
theological  views?  And  why  should  he  have  let  slip  the 
very  opportunity,  which  (we  must  suppose)  he  was  making 
for  himself,  of  condemning  the  worst  forms  of  heresy  from 
our  Lord's  own  lips  ?  It  is  true  that  you  and  I  think  we 
see  (and  doubtless  think  rightly),  that  the  doctrine  of  God 
the  "Word  taught  in  St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  real  answer 
to  the  theological  questionings  which  gave  rise  to  all  these 
theories  about  seons  or  emanations,  and  involves  implicitly 
and  indirectly  the  refutation  of  all  such  theories.  But 
it  is  only  by  more  or  less  abstruse  reasoning  that  we 
arrive  at  this  conclusion.  The  early  Gnostics  did  not  see 
it  so ;  they  used  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  retained  their  theo- 
ries  notwithstanding.     A   forger   would    have    taken   care 
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to  provide  a  direct  refutation  which  it  was  impossible  to 
misunderstand. 

Or,  again  :  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the 
great  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter 
was  beginning  to  lift  up  its  head.  For  the  latter  half  of 
this  century  the  feud  raged,  bursting  out  ever  afresh  and 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church  again  and  again,  imtil 
it  was  finally  set  at  rest  in  the  fourth  century  at  the  Council 
of  Nica?a.  Was  the  festival  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  to  be 
celebrated  always  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  the  Sunday? 
or  was  it  to  be  guided  by  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover, 
and  thus  to  take  place  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  irre- 
spective of  the  day  of  the  week  ?  Each  community,  each 
individual,  took  a  side  in  this  controversy. 

Unimportant  in  itself,  it  seriously  endangered  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Church.  The  daring  adventurer  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  forge  a  whole  gospel  would  certainly  not  be 
deterred  by  any  scruple  from  setting  the  matter  at  rest 
by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  His  narrative  furnished  more 
than  one  favourable  opportunity  for  interposing  half 
a  dozen  decisive  words  in  our  Lord's  name :  and  yet  he 
abstained. 

Thus  we  might  take  in  succession  the  distinctive  eccle- 
siastical controversies  of  the  second  century,  and  show  how 
the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  holds  aloof  from  them  all : 
certainly  a  strange  and  almost  incredible  fact,  if  this 
writer  lived  about  the  middle,  or  even  in  the  latter  half,  of 
the  century ;  and,  as  a  romancer,  was  not  restrained  by 
those  obligations  of  fact  which  fetter  the  truthful  historian 
who  is  himself  a  contemporary  of  the  events  recorded  ! 

But  if  the  omissions  of  the  writer  are  strange  and  unac- 
countable on  the  assumption  of  the  later  date  of  the 
Gospel,  the  actual  contents  present  still  greater  difficulties  on 
the  same  hypothesis.  In  the  interval  between  the  age  when 
the  events  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place  and  the  age 
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in  which  the  writer  is  supposed  to  have  Hved,  a  vast  change 
had  come  over  the  civiHzed  world.  In  no  period  had  the 
dislocation  of  Jewish  history  been  so  complete.  Two  suc- 
cessive hurricanes  had  swept  over  the  land  and  nation.  The 
devastation  of  Titus  had  been  succeeded  by  the  devastation 
of  Hadrian.  What  the  locust  of  the  first  siege  had  left 
the  cankerworm  of  the  second  had  devoured.  National 
polity,  religious  worship,  social  institutions,  all  were  gone. 
The  city  had  been  razed,  the  land  laid  desolate,  the  law  and 
the  ordinances  proscribed,  the  people  swept  into  captivity 
or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  "  Old  things  had 
passed  away  ;  all  things  had  become  new." 

Now  let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  one  who 
wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  after  the 
later  Roman  invasion  had  swept  off  the  scanty  gleanings 
of  the  past  which  had  been  spared  from  the  earlier.  Let 
us  ask  how  a  romancer  so  situated  is  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  incidents,  the  localities,  the  buildings, 
the  institutions,  the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
belonged  to  this  past  age  and  (as  we  may  almost  say)  this 
bygone  people.  Let  it  be  granted  that  here  and  there  he 
might  stumble  upon  a  historical  fact,  that  in  one  or  two 
particulars  he  might  reproduce  a  national  characteristic. 
More  than  this  would  be  beyond  his  reach.  For,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  he  would  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
compared  with  a  modern  writer  ;  he  would  have  to  recon- 
struct history  without  those  various  appliances,  maps  and 
plates,  chronological  tables,  books  of  travel,  by  which  the 
author  of  a  historical  novel  is  so  largely  assisted  in  the 
present  day. 

And  even  if  he  had  been  furnished  with  all  these  aids, 
would  he  have  known  how  to  use  them?  The  uncritical 
character  of  the  apostolic  age  is  a  favourite  commonplace 
with  those  who  impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  or  the  trustworthiness  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
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tives.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  age  (compared  with  our  own) 
was  uncritical,  though  very  exaggerated  language  is  often 
used  on  the  subject.  But  obviously  this  argument  has  a 
double  edge.  And  the  keener  of  these  two  edges  lies  across 
the  very  throat  of  recent  negative  criticism.  For  it  requires 
a  much  higher  flight  of  critical  genius  to  invent  an  extremely 
delicate  fiction  than  to  detect  it  when  invented.  The  age 
which  could  not  expose  a  coarse  forgery  was  incapable  of 
constructing  a  subtle  historical  romance.  This  one  thing  I 
hope  to  make  clear  in  the  short  time  that  is  allowed  me  this 
afternoon.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  if  a  forgery,  shows  the 
most  consummate  skill  on  the  part  of  the  forger ;  it  is  (as 
we  should  say  in  modern  phrase)  thoroughly  in  keeping. 
It  is  replete  with  historical  and  geographical  details  ;  it 
is  interpenetrated  with  the  Judaic  spirit  of  the  time;  its 
delineations  of  character  are  remarkably  subtle ;  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  in  the  progress  of  the  events ;  the  allusions 
to  incidents  or  localities  or  modes  of  thought  are  intro- 
duced in  an  artless  and  unconscious  way,  being  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  the  narrative  ;  while  throughout, 
the  author  has  exercised  a  silence  and  a  self-restraint 
about  his  assumed  personality  which  is  without  a  parallel  in 
ancient  forgeries,  and  which  deprives  his  work  of  the  only 
motive  that,  on  the  supposition  of  its  spuriousness,  would 
account  for  his  undertaking  it  at  all. 

In  all  these  respects  it  forms  a  direct  contrast  to  the 
known  forgeries  of  the  apostolic  or  succeeding  ages.  I  will 
only  ask  my  hearers  who  are  acquainted  with  early  apocry- 
phal literature  to  compare  St.  John's  Gospel  with  two  very 
different  and  yet  equally  characteristic  products  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era — with  the  Prote- 
vangelium,  or  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Clementine  Homilies,  on  the  other :  the 
former,  a  vulgar  daub  dashed  in  by  a  coarse  hand  in  bright 
and    startling   colours ;   the   other,    a   subtle   philosophical 
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romance,  elaborately  drawn  by  an  able  and  skilful  artist. 
But  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  obviously  artificial 
in  all  their  traits,  and  utterly  alien  to  the  tone  of  genuine 
history. 

Such  productions  as  these  show  what  we  might  expect 
to  find  in  a  gospel  written  at  the  middle  or  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century. 

If  then  my  description  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  over- 
charged (and  I  will  endeavour  to  substantiate  it  imme- 
diately), the  supposition  that  this  gospel  was  written  at  this 
late  epoch  by  a  resident  at  Alexandria  or  at  Ephesus  will 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  incredible ;  and,  whatever 
difficulties  the  traditional  belief  may  involve,  they  are  small 
indeed  compared  with  the  improbabilities  created  by  the 
only  alternative  hypothesis. 

I  have  already  proved  that  the  absence  of  certain  topics 
in  this  gospel  seems  fatal  to  its  late  authorship.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  investigate  those  phenomena  of  its  actual 
contents  which  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
written  by  a  Jew  contemporary  with  and  cognisant  of  the 
facts  which  he  relates,  and  more  especially  those  indica- 
tions which  fix  the  authorship  on  the  Apostle  St.  John. 
It  is  necessary  however  to  premise  by  way  of  caution,  that 
exhaustive  treatment  is  impossible  in  a  single  lecture,  and 
that  I  can  only  hope  to  indicate  a  line  of  investigation  which 
any  one  may  follow  out  for  himself. 

First  of  all  then,  the  writer  was  a  Jew.  This  might  be 
inferred  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability  from  his 
Greek  style  alone.  It  is  not  ungrammatical  Greek,  but  it 
is  distinctly  Greek  of  one  long  accustomed  to  think  and 
speak  through  the  medium  of  another  language.  The 
Greek  language  is  singularly  rich  in  its  capabilities  of  syn- 
tactic construction,  and  it  is  also  well  furnished  with  various 
connecting  particles.  The  two  languages  with  which  a 
Jew  of  Palestine  would   be   most  familiar— the   Hebrew, 
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which  was  the  language  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the 
Aramaic,  which  was  the  medium  of  communication  in  daily 
life — being  closely  allied  to  each  other,  stand  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  Greek  in  this  respect.  There  is  comparative 
poverty  of  inflexions,  and  there  is  an  extreme  paucity  of 
connecting  and  relative  particles.  Hence  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  there  is  little  or  no  syntax,  properly  so  called. 

Tested  by  his  style  then,  the  writer  was  a  Jew.  Of  all 
the  New  Testament  writings  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the 
most  distinctly  Hebraic  in  this  respect.  The  Hebrew 
simplicity  of  diction  will  at  once  strike  the  reader.  There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  periods,  for  which  the  Greek 
language  affords  such  facility.  The  sentences  are  co-ordi- 
nated, not  subordinated.  The  clauses  are  strung  together, 
like  beads  on  a  string.  The  very  monotony  of  arrangement, 
though  singularly  impressive,  is  wholly  unlike  the  Greek 
style  of  the  age. 

More  especially  does  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  appear 
in  the  connecting  particles.  In  this  language  the  single 
connecting  particle  T  is  used  equally,  whether  co-ordina- 
tion or  opposition  is  implied ;  in  other  words,  it  represents 
"but"  as  well  as  "and."  The  Authorized  Version  does 
not  adequately  represent  this  fact,  for  our  translators  have 
exercised  considerable  license  in  varying  the  renderings  : 
"then,"  "moreover,"  "and,"  "but,"  etc.  Now  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact,  that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  the  capabilities 
of  the  Greek  language  in  this  respect  are  most  commonly 
neglected;  the  writer  falls  back  on  the  simple  "and"  of 
Hebrew  diction,  using  it  even  where  we  should  expect  to 
find  an  adversative  particle.  Thus  v.  39,  40,  "Ye  search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  that  ye  have  eternal  life  : 
and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me :  and  ye  will  not  come 
to  Me  "  ;  vii.  19,  "Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law,  a^icZ 
none  of  you  keepeth  the  law?"  where  our  English  version 
has  inserted  an   adversative  particle  to  assist  the  sense, 
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"  and  yet  "  ;  vii.  30,  "  Then  they  sought  to  take  Him  :  and 
no  man  laid  hands  on  Him,"  where  the  Enghsh  version 
substitutes  "  but  no  man  "  ;  vii.  33,  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto 
them,  Yet  a  httle  vi^hile  am  I  w^ith  you,  and  I  go  to  Him 
that  sent  Me,"  where  again  our  translators  attempt  to 
improve  the  sense  by  reading  "  and  then.''  And  instances 
might  be  multiplied. 

The  Hebrew  character  of  the  diction  moreover  shows 
itself  in  other  ways  :  by  the  parallelism  of  the  sentences, 
by  the  repetition  of  the  same  words  in  different  clauses,  by 
the  order  of  the  words,  by  the  syntactical  constructions, 
and  by  individual  expressions.  Indeed  so  completely  is 
this  character  maintained  throughout,  that  there  is  hardly 
a  sentence  which  might  not  be  translated  literally  into 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  without  any  violence  to  the  language 
or  to  the  sense. 

I  might  point  also  to  the  interpretation  of  Aramaic  words, 
as  Cephas,  Gabbatha,  Golgotha,  Messias,  Eabboni,  Siloam, 
Thomas,  as  indicating  knowledge  of  this  language.  On 
such  isolated  phenomena  however  no  great  stress  can 
fairly  be  laid,  because  such  interpretations  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  language ; 
and  when  the  whole  cast  and  colouring  of  the  diction  can 
be  put  in  evidence,  an  individual  word  here  and  there  is 
valueless  in  comparison. 

There  are  however  two  examples  of  proper  names  in  this 
Gospel  on  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  ;  because 
the  original  is  obscured  in  our  English  Bibles  by  a  false 
reading  in  the  Greek  text  used  by  our  translators,  and 
because  they  afford  incidentally  somewhat  strong  testimony 
to  the  writer's  knowledge  both  of  the  language  and  of  con- 
temporary facts. 

The  first  of  these  is  Iscariot.  In  the  other  three  gospels 
this  name  is  attributed  to  the  traitor  apostle  Judas  alone. 
In  St.  John's  '^Gospel  also,  as  represented  in  the  received 
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text  and  in  our  English  version,  this  is  the  case.  But  if  the 
more  correct  readings  be  substituted,  on  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  copies,  we  find  it  sometimes  appHed  to  Judas  him- 
self (xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  22),  and  sometimes  to  Judas'  father 
Simon  {e.g.  vi.  71,  "  He  spake  of  Judas  the  son  of  Simon 
Iscariot ";  xiii.  26,  "He  giveth  it  to  Judas  the  son  of  Simon 
Iscariot  ").  Now  this  shows  that  the  evangelist  knew  this 
not  to  be  a  proper  name  strictly  so  called,  but  to  describe 
the  native  place  of  the  person,  "  the  man  of  Kerioth,"  and 
hence  to  be  applicable  to  the  father  and  the  son  alike. 

The  other  instance  which  I  shall  give,  at  first  sight 
presents  a  difficulty  ;  but  when  further  investigated  it  only 
adds  fresh  testimony  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  Fourth 
Evangelist.  In  St.  Matthew,  Simon  Peter  is  called  Bar- 
Jona  (Matt.  xvi.  17) ;  i.e.  son  of  Jona  (or  Jonan  or  Jonas). 
Accordingly  in  the  received  text  of  St.  John  also  he  appears 
in  not  less  than  four  passages  (i.  42,  xxi.  15-17)  as  Simon 
son  of  Jona  (or  Jonan  or  Jonas).  But  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  correct  reading  in  all  these  four 
passages  is  "  Simon  son  of  Joannes  " — the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  Johanan,  the  English  John — and  that  later  tran- 
scribers have  altered  it  to  make  it  accord  with  the  form 
adopted  by  St.  Matthew.  Here  there  is  an  apparent  dis- 
crepancy, which  however  disappears  on  examination  ;  for 
we  find  that  Jona  or  Jonan  or  Jonas  is  more  than  once  used 
in  the  LXX  version  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  contracted 
form  of  the  name  Johanan,  Johannes,  or  John.  Thus  the 
statements  of  the  two  evangelists  are  reconciled ;  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  special  knowledge  derived  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel  that  the  full  and  correct  form  is  preserved.  For, 
when  we  have  once  got  this  key  to  the  fact,  we  can  no 
longer  question  that  John  was  the  real  name  of  Peter's 
father,  since  it  throws  great  light  on  our  Lord's  words 
in  St.  Matthew.  The  ordinary  name  Jonah,  which  was 
borne  by  the  prophet,  and  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
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be  the  name  of  Simon's  father,  signifies  "  a  dove  "  ;  but  the 
name  Johanan  or  John  is  "  the  grace  of    God."     Hence 
the  Baptist  is  called  not  Zechariah,  as  his  relatives  thought 
natural,  but  John,  in  accordance  with  the  heavenly  message 
(Luke  i.  13),  because  he  was  specially  given  to  his  parents 
by  God's  grace.     So  too  the  call  of  St.  Peter  (John  i.  42) 
becomes  full  of  meaning  :  "  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  the 
grace  of  God ;  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas  "  ;  and  the  final 
commission  given  to  the  same  apostle  is  doubly  significant, 
when  we  interpret  the  thrice  repeated  appeal  as  "  Simon 
son  of  God's  grace,  lovest   thou   Me?"    for  without  this 
interpretation    the    studied   repetition   of    his   patronymic 
seems  somewhat  meaningless.     Bearing  this  fact  in  mind, 
we  turn  to  the  passage  of  St.  Matthew  (xvi.    17)  :  "  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto    him.    Blessed    art    thou,  Simon 
Bar-Jona  (son  of  the  grace  of  God) :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not   revealed   it   unto   thee,    but    My  Father  which   is  in 
heaven.     And  I  say  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter,   and 
upon  this  rock   I  will  build  My  Church."     His  name  and 
his  surname  alike  are  symbols  and  foreshado wings  of  God's 
special  favour  to  him  in  his  call  and  commission.     This 
is  only  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the  authenticity 
of  the  statements  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  they  incidentally  explain  what  is  otherwise 
unexplained  in  the  narrative  of  the  synoptic  evangelists. 

Another  evidence  that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  language  is  furnished  by  the  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament.  This  evangelist,  like  St.  Paul,  some- 
times cites  from  the  current  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy, 
and  sometimes  translates  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  When 
a  writer,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
quotes  largely  and  quotes  uniformly  from  the  LXX  version, 
this  is  at  least  an  indication  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  original ;  and  hence  we  infer  that  the  epistle  just 
mentioned  was  not  written  by  St.  Paul,  a  Hebrew  of  the 
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Hebrews,  but  by  some  disciple,  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  thoroughly 
interpenetrated  with  the  apostle's  mind  and  teaching,  but 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  his  forefathers.  If  on  any 
occasion  the  quotations  of  a  writer  accord  with  the  original 
Hebrew  against  the  LXX  version,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  sacred  language,  was,  in 
fact,  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic-speaking  Jew.  Several  decisive 
examples  might  be  produced,  but  one  must  suffice.  In 
xix.  37  is  a  quotation  from  Zechariah  xii.  10,  which  in  the 
original  is,  "  They  shall  look  upon  Me  whom  they  pierced." 
Accordingly  it  is  given  in  St.  John,  "  They  shall  look  on 
Him  whom  they  pierced  {oyjrovTaL  et?  ov  e^cKevrrjaav).  But 
the  LXX  rendering  is,  "  They  shall  gaze  upon  Me,  because 
they  insulted  "  {e7ri/3Xi-^ovTac  Trpo^  /xe,  avd'  wv  Karwp'x^/jaavTo) , 
where  the  LXX  translators  had  a  different  reading,  Hp")  for 
'inpl,  and  where  their  Greek  rendering  has  not  a  single 
word  in  common  with  St.  John's  text. 

In  xii.  40  again,  the  evangelist  quotes  Isaiah  vi.  10, 
"  Because  that  Esaias  said  again.  He  hath  blinded  their 
eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart ;  that  they  should  not  see 
with  their  eyes,"  etc.  Now  this  quotation  is  far  from  being 
verbally  exact ;  for  in  the  Hebrew  the  sentence  is  impera- 
tive, "  Make  fat  the  heart  of  this  people,  and  make  heavy 
their  ears,  and  close  their  eyes,  that  they  should  not  see  with 
their  eyes,"  etc.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  characteristic  renderings  of  the  LXX ;  and 
this  is  one  distinct  proof  that,  however  loosely  quoted,  it 
was  derived,  not  from  the  LXX,  but  from  the  original.  For 
the  LXX  translators,  taking  offence,  as  it  would  seem,  at 
ascribing  the  hardening  of  the  heart  to  God's  own  agency, 
have  thrown  the  sentence  into  a  passive  form  :  "  The  heart 
of  this  people  was  made  fat,  and  with  their  ears  they  heard 
heavily,  and  their  eyes  they  closed,"  etc.,  so  as  to  remove 
the  difficulty.  If  therefore  the  evangelist  had  derived  the 
passage  from  the  LXX,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  would 
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have  reintroduced  the  active  form,  thus  wantonly  reviving 
a  difficulty,  unless  he  had  the  original  before  him. 

I  will  only  add  one  other  example.  In  xiii.  18  occurs  a 
quotation  from  Psahn  xli.  9  (xl.  10).  Here  the  expression 
which  in  the  original  signifies  literally  "made  great"  or 
"made  high"  his  heel  is  correctly  translated  "lifted  up 
his  heel"  {iirfipev  tjjv  Trripvav  avrov),  as  in  the  A.V.  of 
the  Psalms.  The  LXX  version  however  gives  ifxeydXwev 
TTTepvia/jLov,  "he  multiplied  (or  increased)  tripping  up  with 
the  heel,"  or  "treachery,"  which  has  given  rise  to  the  para- 
phrastic rendering  in  our  Prayer-Book  version,  "  laid  great 
wait  for  me."  Here  again  it  is  obvious  that  the  evangelist's 
quotation  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  LXX,  but 
must  have  been  rendered  either  directly  from  the  Hebrew, 
or  (what  for  my  purpose  is  equally  decisive)  indirectly 
through  some  Chaldee  targum. 

If  therefore  we  had  no  other  evidence  than  the  language, 
we  might  with  confidence  affirm  that  this  gospel  was  not 
written  either  by  a  Gentile  or  by  a  Hellenistic  Christian, 
but  by  a  Hebrew  accustomed  to  speak  the  language  of  his 
fathers.  This  fact  alone  negatives  more  than  one  hypothesis 
which  has  been  broached  of  late  years  respecting  its  author- 
ship, for  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  strictly  Gentile 
origin  which  most  recent  theories  assign  to  it.  But,  though 
irreconcilable  with  Gentile  authorship,  it  is  not  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  later  date ;  for  we  cannot  pronounce 
it  quite  impossible  that  there  should  be  living  in  Asia  Minor 
or  in  Egypt,  in  the  middle  or  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  a  Judaic  Christian  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  or  Ara- 
maic language,  however  rare  such  instances  may  have  been. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHING  ON  THE  FUTURE 
PUNISHMENT  OF  SIN. 

I.    Eternal  Destruction. 

The  subject  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  I  approach 
with  extreme  reluctance  and  diffidence.  For  I  am  deeply 
conscious  of  my  powerlessness  to  remove  the  serious  diffi- 
culties which  surround  it.  No  feeble  torch  of  mine  can 
illumine  even  with  intellectual  light  the  gloomy  caverns  of 
the  lost. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  writer  more  cautious  than 
myself  would  probably  have  maintained  silence.  But  the 
widespread  mental  unrest,  and  the  consequent  spiritual 
injury,  call  loudly  for  help.  And,  although  I  cannot  remove 
all  difficulties,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  careful  grammatical 
examination  of  the  chief  statements  of  the  New  Testament 
on  this  solemn  subject  might  do  good,  by  removing  mis- 
conception touching  the  meaning  which  the  sacred  writers 
intended  their  words  to  convey.  I  was  therefore  unable  to 
refuse  the  request  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine  to  discuss 
in  its  pages  this  exceedingly  difficult  subject. 

In  these  papers  I  shall  make  no  dogmatic  assertions.  It 
is  not  mine  to  pronounce  sentence  even  upon  those  who 
reject  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  simply  to  reproduce,  as 
accurately  and  fully  as  I  can,  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of 
His  Apostles  as  embodied  in  the  New  Testament. 

Our  inquiry  shall  begin  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  These 
we  will  take  in  chronological  order,  except  that  in  some 
measure  we  shall  trace  the  more  important  words  and 
phrases  in  their  use  and  meaning  throughout  the  Epistles, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  New  Testament.  This  will 
give  us  at  times  a  broader  view  of  the  teaching  of  the 
sacred  volume.     From  the  writings  of  Paul  we  shall  pass 
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to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  the  Synoptist  Gospels,  then  to 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  lastly  to  the  Book 
of  Kevelation. 

After  completing  this  study,  we  shall  discuss,  in  the 
light  of  it,  various  opinions  now  prevalent,  and  close  this 
series  of  papers  by  summing  up  the  chief  results  of  our 
investigation. 

The  above  method  will  have  the  advantage  of  shedding 
light,  not  only  upon  the  subject  before  us,  but  on  its  rela- 
tive importance  as  compared  with  other  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

We  begin  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  the 
earliest  we  have  from  the  pen  of  St.  Paul. 

In  1  Thessalonians  i.  10  we  read  that  ''  Jesus  delivereth 
us  from  the  coming  lurath,"  or  anger;  in  chapter  ii.  16, 
"  ^4?2(7e?- is  come  upon  them  to  the  end."  The  same  word, 
commonly  rendered  wrath,  but  meaning  simply  anger  of 
God  or  man,  is  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul  to  describe  the 
future  punishment  of  sm.  In  Romans  ii.  5,  he  says  to  an 
impenitent  man,  "  Thou  art  treasuring  for  thyself  anger  in 
a  day  of  anger."  And  we  read  in  verse  8  that  "  for  those 
who  obey  unrighteousness  there  will  be  anger  and  fary." 
In  chapter  v.  9,  St.  Paul  hopes  to  be  "  saved  from  the 
anger;"  and  speaks  in  chapter  ix.  2'2  of  "vessels  of  anger 
prepared  for  destruction."  Similar  language  in  Ephesians 
V.  6,  Colossians  iii.  6  :  "  Because  of  these  things  cometh  the 
anger  of  God." 

From  this  conception  of  Divine  anger  must  be  carefully 
removed  all  thought  of  vindictive  emotion.  In  this,  the 
righteous  anger  of  a  loving  parent  affords  a  human  pattern 
of  the  Divine.  The  anger  of  God  is  simply  His  determina- 
tion to  punish  sin. 

In  2  Thessalonians  i.  8,  we  find  a  still  stronger  word : 
"  vengeance  for  them  that  know  not  God."  But  even  this 
by  no  means  implies  resentment.    God's  vengeance  is,  as  the 
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form  of  the  Greek  word  (e«;S(,«;7;crt9)  suggests,  the  due  punish- 
ment of  sin. 

In  1  Thessalonians  v.  3,  we  read  that  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  there  comes  to  the  wicked  "  sudden  destruction,"  from 
which  "  they  shall  in  no  wise  escape."  The  word  ren- 
dered destruction,  6\edpo<;,  meets  us  again  in  a  passage 
quoted  above,  2  Thessalonians  i.  9,  as  a  description  of  the 
vengeance  or  due  punishment  awaiting  those  who  know  not 
God  :  "  who  will  pay  penalty,  even  eternal  destruction  from 
the  presence  "  (literally  "  the  face  ")  "of  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  glory  of  His  might."  These  last  words  may  mean 
either  that  the  destruction  will  proceed  from  the  manifested 
face  of  Christ  appearing  to  judge  the  world  and  from  the 
splendour  which  will  accompany  the  putting  forth  of  His 
might,  or  that  the  destruction  will  remove  the  guilty  from 
the  benign  presence  of  Christ  and  from  the  splendour  with 
which  His  power  will  cover  Plis  people.  The  latter  is  per- 
haps the  better  exposition;  but  certain  decision  is  impos- 
sible. The  same  word  is  found  in  1  Corinthians  v.  5,  "  for 
destruction  of  the  flesh  ;  "  and  in  1  Timothy  vi.  9,  where  it 
is  associated  with  a  cognate  word  cnruiKeia.  This  last  word 
is  usually  rendered  destruction  or  perditioii,  and  is  used 
frequently  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  the  fate  of 
the  lost.  So  Romans  ix.  22,  "prepared  for  destruction ;  " 
Philippians  iii.  19,  "whose  end  is  destruction ;  "  Matthew 
vii.  13,  "leadeth  to  destruction."  The  cognate  verb  is 
frequently  used  by  St.  Paul  and  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  same  sense. 

These  words  demand  now  our  most  careful  stud3^ 
The  active  form  oWvfMt,  is  common  in  Homer  and  the 
tragic  poets  in  the  sense  of  kill.  So  in  Iliad  bk.  viii.  498 
Hector  speaks,  "I  said  that  I  would  destroy  both  the  ships 
and  all  the  Achseans,  and  depart  back  again  to  windy 
Ilios."  ^0  Mschylus,  A ga7ne7nnon,  1.  1456:  "One  woman 
(Helen)  who  destroyed  many,  very  many,  souls  before  Troy." 
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She  caused  the  death  of  many  Greeks.  The  same  active 
form  is  often  used  by  the  same  writers  in  the  sense  of  lose. 
So  in  the  Odijsseij,  bk.  xix.  274,  we  read  that  Ulysses  "  lost 
his  dear  companions  and  hollow  ship  ;  "  i.e.  they  perished  at 
sea.  In  the  same  way  the  Latin  ]}erdere  unites  the  senses 
of  destroy  and  lose.  In  the  middle  voice  and  in  the  second 
perfect  oXcoXa,  the  Greek  verb  before  us  is  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  -perish  by  death.  So  Iliad,  bk.  iv.  450 : 
"  The  shriek  and  the  shout  of  men  destroy ing  and  being 
destroyed." 

In  the  same  sense  we  find  frequently,  especially  in  later 
Greek,  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  verb  cnroXXv/xi.  So 
Xenophon,  Hellenics,  bk.  vii.  4,  13  :  "  Many  men  and  many 
weapons  they  lost,  retreating  through  a  rough  country." 
The  men  were  killed  in  battle.  In  both  senses,  viz.  to  lose 
and  to  destroy  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  word  is  very 
common. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  6X\vju.c  and  its 
derivatives  as  synonyms  of  death,  it  is  important  to  repro- 
duce the  current  Greek  conception  of  the  state  of  the  dead. 
This  is  made  easy  by  bk.  xi.  of  the  Odyssey,  which  describes 
a  visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  and  his  inter- 
course there  with  the  souls  of  his  dead  acquaintances.  All 
are  conscious,  all  remember  the  things  of  earth,  and  some 
describe  even  the  mode  of  their  own  death.  But  their 
existence  is  utterly  worthless.  Darkness  and  gloom  over- 
shadow the  whole  picture.  Achilles  (11.  489-91)  declares  that 
the  poorest  lot  on  earth  is  better  than  that  of  the  highest 
among  the  dead.  We  wonder  not  that  such  wretched- 
ness is  spoken  of  as  destruction.  For,  according  to  Homer, 
the  dead  had  lost  everything  worth  having.  Plato  (e.g. 
Republic,  pp.  614ff)  describes  the  dead  as  still  conscious. 
And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general  conception  of 
Greek  writers. 

With  the  above  uses  of  the  word  agrees  a  not  uncommon 
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use  of  the  middle  form  aTroXXv/Mui,  especially  in  later  Greek, 
in  the  sense  of  rui)i  of  any  kind.  So  Polybius,  bk.  xxxii. 
19 :  "  They  did  not  wish  the  people  in  Italy  to  be  in  any 
way  ruined,  i.e.  demoralised,  by  reason  of  the  long  peace  :  " 
airoWvaOai  Sea  k.t.X.  Dio  Chrysostom  speaks  (Or.  xxxi. 
p.  348c)  of  very  immoral  men  as  "  those  to  the  last  degree 
ruined  :  "  to2<;  iax'^ijw^  dTroXcoXoai.  Plutarch  {On.  the  Love 
of  BicJies,  §  7)  says  of  misers  :  "  The  children  they  think 
to  educate  they  7-uin  (diroWvoua-L)  and  pervert,  planting  in 
them  their  own  love  of  money."  The  same  writer  {Avoid- 
ance of  Debts  §  8)  represents  Philoxenus  as  saying,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  luxury  at  Syracuse,  "  These  things  shall  not 
destroy  idiroXel)  m.e,  but  I  them."  And  in  the  Life  of  Mark 
Antony,  chapter  Ixvi.,  the  same  writer  speaks  of  Cleopatra 
as  "  the  woman  who  had  already  ruined  him,  and  would  ruin 
him  yet  more  :  "  ri^v  diroXoiKeK.vlav  7/877  koL  irpoaairoXovcrav 
avTov.  These  last  quotations  I  owe  to  an  excellent  paper 
by  Mr.  John  Massey,  of  Mansfield  College,  in  vol.  ii.  (p.  64) 
of  the  second  series  of  this  magazine. 

Similarly,  Sophocles  in  his  (Edipus  in  Colonus  represents 
(1.  394)  Ismene  as  saying  to  Q^dipus,  who  had  been  smitten 
with  a  terrible  calamity,  "  The  gods  lift  thee  now,  but  before 
they  were  working  tJiy  ruin  :  "  oiWvaav. 

In  the  Phcedo  of  Plato  the  middle  voice  of  the  same 
word  is  frequently  used  about  the  soul  in  the  sense  of  its 
ceasing  to  be,  of  complete  dissipation.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  when  thus  using  the  word  Plato  is  careful  to 
define  his  own  meaning.  So  in  the  Fhado,  p.  IQa,  we  read  : 
"  In  what  relates  to  the  soul  men  are  apt  to  be  incredulous  ; 
they  fear  that  when  she  leaves  the  body  she  may  be  no 
longer  anywhere,  but  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
man  dies  she  may  perish  and  he  destroyed  {Sia^OeiprjTai  xe 
Kol  aTToWinjTai) ,  immediately  on  her  release  from  the  body 
issuing  forth  dissolved  like  smoke  or  air,  and  in  her  flight 
vanishing  away  into  nothingness."     So  p.  91cZ :  "the  soul 
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herself  he  destroyed,  and  this  be  death,  destruction  of  the 
soul :  "  avr7)  aTroWvrjrai,  Kal  rj  avTo  rovro  ddvaro^,  '^v)(j)<; 
oXedpo^.     And  so  frequently. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  simpler  form  6\Xv/xt  is  not 
found.  But  dTroWv/jiL  is  very  common  in  precisely  the  same 
senses  as  in  classic  Greek.  It  is  a  frequent  synonym  of 
death,  both  of  righteous  and  of  wicked.  It  was  foretold  in 
Matthew  ii.  13  that  Herod  would  seek  to  destroy  by  death 
the  infant  Jesus.  Christ  declares  in  Matthew  xxvi.  52  that 
"  they  who  draw  the  sword  will  he  destroyed  by  the  sword." 
The  Pharisees  took  counsel  (Mark  iii.  6)  in  order  to  destroy 
Jesus.  Even  righteous  Zacharias  is  said,  in  Luke  xi.  51,  to 
liave  heen  destroyed  between  the  altar  and  the  house.  Christ 
is  recorded,  in  Luke  xiii.  33,  to  have  said  that  "it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  prophet  he  destroyed  outside  Jerusalem."  On 
the  stormy  sea,  as  we  read  in  Matthew  viii.  25,  the  disciples 
cried,  "  IVe  are  jperishiny  :  "  tnroWvfieOa.  For  they  seemed 
to  be  sinking  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

In  Matthew  ix.  17  broken  wine-skins  are  said  to  be 
destroyed,  for  they  had  received  damage  which  made  them 
useless. 

In  other  passages  the  same  word  means  tu  lose.  Hence 
we  have  in  Luke  xv.  4-9  the  lost  sheep  and  the  woman 
who  lost  a  coin :  to  diroXwXo'i  ,  .  ,  cnroiXeaa.  And  in 
Matthew  x.  42  we  are  told  that  he  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold 
water  shall  by  no  means  lose  his  reward :  ov  fit}  aTroXicrrj 
rov  fiLaObv  avTov. 

In  a  similar  sense  we  have  the  substantive  dvcoXeia.  The 
myrrh  poured  on  the  head  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  Matthew 
xxvi.  8,  is  spoken  of  by  the  disciples  as  destruction  :  etv  tl  /; 
dirddXeia  avrr] ;  "to  what  end  this  icaste .' "  For  it  was 
incapable  of  further  use. 

In  exact  agreement  with  the  above  is  the  use  of  the  same 
family  of  words  in  the  Septuagint.  But  the  agreement 
makes  quotation  needless. 
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The  central  meaning  underlying  the  various  uses  of  the 
words  before  us  is  now  quite  evident.  They  denote  utter 
AND  HOPELESS  RUIN ;  but  they  convey  no  idea  whether 
the  ruined  object  ceases  to  exist  or  continues  a  worthless 
existence. 

The  word  is  therefore  appropriately  used  for  the  lost 
coin ;  for,  although  still  existing  somewhere  uninjured,  the 
owner's  purposes  with  regard  to  it  were  utterly  thwarted, 
to  her  it  was  absolutely  useless.  So  were  the  wine-skins  in 
reference  to  their  original  purpose ;  for  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  been  injured  beyond  repair.  The  same  word 
is  appropriately  used  of  Ulysses'  companions  and  ship  lost 
at  sea ;  for  to  him  they  were  virtually  non-existent.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  familiar  synonym  of  death,  e.g.  of  the 
martyr  Zacharias,  even  by  those  who  look  for  a  life  beyond 
the  grave ;  because  from  the  common  point  of  view  of 
bodily  life  on  earth  death  is  utter  ruin.  Similarly,  we  speak 
even  of  good  men  as  lost  at  sea,  and  of  a  man  putting  an 
"  end  to  his  existence."  It  may  be  used,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  quotations  from  Polybius  and  Plutarch,  for  complete 
demoralisation,  without  thought  of  the  death  of  the  demo- 
ralised one.  For  demoralisation  is  utter  ruin  of  all  that 
which  gives  real  worth  to  manhood.  It  may  be  used  for 
the  absolute  extinction  of  jconsciousness.  But  in  this  case 
the  kind  of  destruction  referred  to  must  be,  as  in  the  quota- 
tions from  Plato,  clearly  indicated  in  the  context.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  family  of  words  denotes  simply  utter  and  hope- 
less ruin  of  any  kind.  It  says  nothing  whatever  about 
what  becomes  of  the  ruined  object. 

It  is  however  right  to  say  that  these  words  do  not  in 
themselves  necessarily  assert  a  ruin  incapable  of  reversal ; 
for  the  lost  sheep  and  coin  were  afterwards  found.  And 
men  on  earth  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel;"  but  "the  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost.'"    Whether  the  New  Testament  holds  out  any 
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hope  of  ultimate  salvation  for  those  on  whom  at  the  last 
day  destruction  will  fall,  is  matter  for  further  inquiry.  The 
word  destruction,  though  not  in  itself  excluding,  leaves  out 
of  view  all  such  hope. 

This  family  of  words,  bearing  in  classic  and  later  Greek, 
in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testament,  the  meaning 
expounded  above,  is  used  by  St.  Paul  and  other  sacred 
writers  to  describe  the  punishment  which,  at  the  coming  of 
Christ,  will  befall  those  who  reject  the  Gospel.  So  we  read 
in  1  Thessalonians  V.  3  :  "When  they  say.  Peace  and  safety, 
then  comes  upon  them  sudden  destruction;  .  .  .  and 
they  shall  not  escape." 

In  another  connexion  these  words  might  mean  unex- 
pected and  quick  death.  They  cannot  do  so  here.  For, 
although  death  is  the  common  lot  of  good  and  bad,  St. 
Paul  repudiates,  in  1  Corinthians  xv.  18,  the  idea  that  the 
dead  servants  of  Christ  have  been  destroyed.  Moreover  the 
destruction  threatened  in  1  Thessalonians  v.  3,  2  Thessa- 
lonians i.  9  must  be  much  more  than  the  common  lot  of 
all  men.  It  can  be  no  less  than  a  supernatural  infliction 
of  utter  and  hopeless  ruin.  The  word  means  neither  extinc- 
tion of  consciousness  nor  endless  conscious  torments,  but 
simply  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  existence  worth  having. 
But  either  extinction  or  endless  torment  might  properly 
be  described  as  destruction ;  for  each  of  these  is  complete 
failure  to  attain  the  true  aim  of  life. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  this  destruction  is  said  to 
be  inflicted  at  the  last  day.  In  a  correct  sense,  the  unsaved 
are  already  lost;  for  they  cannot  possibly  save  themselves. 
So  Matthew  xv.  24.  But  they  are  within  reach  of  the  sal- 
vation offered  in  the  Gospel.  Now  the  coming  of  Christ  will 
close  the  Gospel  dispensation.  It  will  therefore  remove 
the  unsaved  from  the  salvation  promised  in  the  Gospel, 
and  in  this  sense  be  their  destruction.  The  tremendous 
reality  of  this  destruction,  and  therefore  the  appropriate- 
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ness  of  the  word  here  used  to  describe  it,  will  become  still 
more  evident  as  we  proceed  with  our  investigation. 

In  2  Thessalonians  i.  9  the  same  substantive  is  further 
defined  by  an  all-important  adjective :  "  They  who  know 
not  God,  and  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall 
pay  penalty,  viz,  eternal  destruction  {6\e6pov  alwviov)  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  His  might." 
The  use  and  significance  of  this  adjective  demand  now  our 
best  attention. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  alwv  is  well  given  by  Aristotle, 
About  Heaven,  bk.  i.  9:  "The  limit  {to  reXoq)  which 
embraces  the  time  of  each  one's  life,  outside  of  which  there 
is  nothing  by  nature,  is  called  each  one's  altiiv.  In  the  same 
way  the  limit  of  the  whole  heaven,  and  the  limit  embracing 
the  whole  time  and  infinity,  is  aloiv,  taking  its  name  from 
aet  ehac."  This  double  use  is  found  in  all  Greek  literature. 
In  other  words,  alcov  means  primarily  a  man's  lifetime,  or 
human  life  in  the  aspect  of  time.  It  was  then  felt  that 
there  is  a  life  longer  than  that  of  an  individual,  that  the 
realm  of  things  around  has  its  time,  and  with  lapse  of  time 
will  or  may  pass  away.  But  in  all  cases  the  idea  of  time  is 
more  or  less  conspicuous. 

In  these  two  closely  related  senses  the  same  Greek  word 
is  used  in  the  Septuagint  as  a  very  frequent  rendering  of  a 
Hebrew  word  of  similar  significance.  So  in  Exodus  xxi.  6, 
Deuteronomy  xv.  17,  in  reference  to  a  slave  who  refused  to 
leave  his  master's  house,  we  read,  "  He  shall  serve  him /or 
ever,"  i.e.  for  life :  et?  tov  alwva.  Not  unfrequently  it  denotes 
a  long  period  whose  beginning  is  lost  in  the  dim  distance  of 
the  past.  So  in  Genesis  vi.  4,  in  reference  to  men  before  the 
flood,  "  The  same  were  the  mighty  men  which  were  of  old"  : 
ol  aiT  ala)vo<i.  Also  Isaiah  Ixiii.  9,  in  reference  to  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  "  He  bare  them,  and  carried  them  all  the 
days  of  old,"  or  "the  days  of  eternity:"  Ta?  i)ixepa^  tov 
alwvo^.     In  verse  11  the  same  Hebrew  phrase  is  rendered 
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rjixepoiv  alwviwv.  In  Amos  ix.  11  we  find  the  phrase  again  : 
"  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days 
of  old."  So  Micah  vii.  14.  Of  future  time  we  read  in  Isaiah 
xxxii.  14,  "  The  hill  and  the  watchtower  shall  be  for  dens 
for  ever  .(ew?  rov  aloyvo^),  a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture  of 
flocks."  But  that  this  does  not  refer  to  endless  desolation 
is  proved  by  the  words  following :  "  Until  the  Spirit  be 
poured  upon  us  from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  become  a 
fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest." 
God  promised  to  David  in  2  Samuel  vii.  16  :  "  Thy  house 
and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  made  sure /or  ever  before  thee  ; 
thy  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever."  In  this  last 
passage  the  same  Hebrew  phrase  is  rendered,  first  eco^ 
alwvo<i,  and  then  et?  tov  alSiva.  So  Ecclesiastes  i.  4  :  "  One 
generation  goeth,  and  another  generation  cometh  ;  and  the 
earth  abideth  for  ever  :  "  eU  tov  alSiva.  Very  emphatic  is 
the  use  of  a  phrase  similar  to,  but  stronger  than,  this  last 
in  Daniel  ii.  44  :  "  The  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  king- 
dom which  for  ever  shall  not  be  destroyed,  nor  shall  the 
sovereignty  thereof  be  left  to  another  people ;  but  it  shall 
break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall 
stand /o?"  ever  :  "  et?  toi)?  aloiva'^;,  twice. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  frequently  meet  the  contrast 
of  this  age  and  the  coming  age.  The  former  denotes  the 
present  order  of  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
duration  ;  the  latter  points  to  a  new  order  of  things  which 
the  coming  of  Christ  will  bring  in.  So  Ephesians  i.  21 : 
"Not  only  in  this  age,\>\xt  also  in  that  which  is  to  be." 
Also  Luke  xx.  34,  35  :  "  The  sons  of  this  age  ;  .  .  .  they 
who  have  been  counted  worthy  of  that  age."  And  1  Corin- 
thians i.  20,  ii.  6,  8  :  "  The  disputant  .  .  .  the  wisdom, 
.  .  .  the  rulers  of  this  age."  In  a  few  passages  the  same 
word  denotes  past  time.  So  John  ix.  32  :  "  Since  the  world 
began  (eV  tov  atwvo?)  it  was  never  heard  that  any  one 
opened  the  eyes  of  a  man  born  blind."     And  Acts  iii.  21 : 
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*'  Which  God  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets, 
which  have  been  since  the  world  began  :  "  dir'  ai(avo<i. 
Similarly  chapter  xv.  18.  So  in  1  Corinthians  ii.  7  we  are 
told  that  hefore  the  ages  {irpo  tmu  alcovcov)  i.e.  before  the 
long  periods  known  as  ages  began,  God  formed  His  all-wise 
purpose  of  salvation.  It  was  therefore  "  the  purpose  of  the 
ages:"  Ephesians  iii.  11.  But  it  was  "hidden  from  the 
ages  :  "  Ephesians  iii.  9,  Colossians  i.  26. 

Most  frequently  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
future,  especially  in  the  phrase,  already  used  by  the  LXX., 
for  the  age,  ek  rov  alwva ;  or  in  the  superlative  phrase  for 
the  ages  of  the  ages,  which  we  may  understand  to  be  ages 
whose  moments  are  ages,  i.e.  reaching  the  ultimate  limits  of 
human  thought. 

Corresponding  with  the  substantive  aldiv  is  the  adjective 
alcovioq.  And  with  the  latter  as  with  the  former  the  idea  of 
duration  is  always  associated.  We  naturally  expect  to  find 
in  the  one  the  same  variety  of  meaning  we  have  already 
found  in  the  other.  If  so,  we  might  render  it  in  the  one 
case  lifelong,  in  the  other  agelong  or  agelasting,  of  time  past 
or  future ;  i.e.  lasting  as  long  as  the  man  lives  to  whom  it 
pertains,  or  as  long  as  the  order  of  things  to  which  it 
belongs. 

In  classic  Greek  the  adjective  is  very  rare.  Plato  in  his 
Laws,  p.  904  a,  speaks  of  soul  and  body  as  being  indestruc- 
tible, but  not  eternal :  dvcoXeOpov,  .  .  .  dX)C  ovk  uImviov. 
This  implies  that  the  latter  is  the  stronger  word.  In  his 
'Repuhlic,  p.  363  d,  he  says  that  some  men  "count  the  best 
reward  of  virtue  to  be  eternal  revelry." 

In  the  Septuagint  the  word  occurs  more  than  a  hundred 
times.  In  Job  xli.  4  God  asks  touching  leviathan,  "  Will 
he  make  a  covenant  with  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  take 
him  for  an  eternal  {i.e.  a  lifelong)  servant  ?  ''  This  cor- 
responds with  the  common  classic  meaning  of  aliav.  In 
Psalm   xxiv.  7,  9   it   seems  to  describe  the  ancient  gates 
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of  Jerusalem.  In  Psalm  Ixxvii.  5  we  read,  "I  have  con- 
sidered the  ancient  days,  and  have  remembered  the  years 
of  old:''  €Tr]  alcovia.  Similarly  in  Isaiah  Iviii.  12  we  read, 
"  Thy  ancient  (alcovLo)  ruins  shall  be  built;"  i.e.  walls  which 
for  long  ages  had  lain  in  ruins.  So  chapter  Ixi.  4  :  "  They 
shall  build  the  agelasting  ruins,  they  shall  raise  the  former 
desolations,  and  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities,  the 
desolations  of  many  generations."  These  passages  cor- 
respond with  another  use  of  aloov,  viz.  to  describe  a  period 
beginning  in  the  forgotten  past.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Genesis  ix.  16,  God  speaks  of  an  eternal  covenant  between 
Himself  and  Noah.  In  chapter  xvii.  8,  God  promises  to 
Abraham  "  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  eternal  posses- 
sion." The  various  Levitical  ordinances  are  often  called 
an  ''eternal  statute:  "  so  Leviticus  vi.  18,  11,  vii.  24,  26. 
In  Daniel  iii.  38  (LXX.)  Nebuchadnezzar  says  of  God, 
"  His  kingdom  is  an  eternal  kingdom,  and  His  authority 
for  generation  and  generation:"  so  chap.  iv.  31,  vii.  14,  27. 
In  all  cases  the  conspicuous  idea  is  that  of  time  reaching 
backwards  or  forwards  to  the  speaker's  mental  horizon. 

We  now  pass  to  the  New  Testament.  In  Titus  i.  2,  we 
read  that  before  eternal  ages  God  promised  eternal  life  : 
rrpo  'x^povav  alwviwv.  These  promises  must  have  been  made 
in  time.  Consequently,  the  adjective  before  us  describes 
here  not  limitless,  but  long,  periods  of  time  past.  Simi- 
larly, in  Komans  xvi.  25,  we  find  the  same  phrase,  eternal 
times,  describing  a  period  during  which  the  mystery  of  the 
Gospel  was  kept  secret.  In  2  Timothy  i.  9,  we  read  of 
grace  given  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  eternal  times  : 
same  words  as  in  Titus  i.  2.  In  Jude  7,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  said  to  lie  before  us  as  "a  pattern,  suffer- 
ing the  punishment  of  eternal  fire."  The  word  appro- 
priately describes  the  long  ages  during  which  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  destroyed  by  fire,  had  lain  conspicuously 
desolate. 

VOL.  I.  3 
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Elsewhere  the  word  ala)vio<;  refers  to  the  future.  Out 
of  seventy  times  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  found  forty-three  times  in  the  phrase  eternal  life.  It 
describes  the  reward  of  the  righteous  also  in  Luke  xvi.  9, 
"  the  eternal  tents  ;  "  2  Corinthians  iv.  17,  "  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory ;  "  chapter  v.  1,  "  a  house  eternal,  in  the 
heavens ;  "  2  Timothy  ii.  10,  1  Peter  v,  10,  "  eternal  glory; " 
Hebrews  v.  9,  "  eternal  salvation  ;  "  ix.  12,  "  eternal  re- 
demption ;  "  verse  15,  eternal  inheritance ;  2  Peter  i.  11, 
"  eternal  kingdom."  We  have  also  in  Kevelation  xiv.  6 
**  an  eternal  Gospel ;  "  in  Hebrews  xiii.  20,  "  the  eternal 
covenant ;  "  in  2  Thessalonians  ii.  16,  "  eternal  encourage- 
ment;  "  and  in  2  Corinthians  iv.  18,  "the  things  which 
are  not  seen  "  are  said  to  be  eternal.  In  Hebrews  ix.  14, 
we  read  of  ^'eternal  spirit;  "  in  1  Timothy  vi.  16,  ^^ eternal 
might ;  "  and  in  Eomans  xvi.  26  of  "  the  eternal  God." 

In  Philemon  15,  Paul  writes  :  "  For  perhaps  for  this 
reason  he  was  separated  from  thee  for  a  season  (literally, 
for  an  hour)  that  thou  shouldest  have  him  for  ever.''  He 
means  that  in  heaven  Onesimus  will  be  an  abiding  enrich- 
ment to  Philemon.  The  contrast  with  Trpo?  wpav  makes 
conspicuous  here,  as  in  2  Corinthians  iv.  18,  the  idea  of 
long  duration  involved  in  alwviov. 

The  same  word  describes  the  fate  of  the  lost  in  Hebrews 
vi.  2,  "  eternal  judgment "  or  sentence ;  Matthew  xviii.  8, 
XXV.  41,  "the  eternal  fire;"  chapter  xxv.  46,  '*  eternal 
punishment;"  Mark  iii.  29,  *^  eternal  sin;"  and  in  2 
Thessalonians  i.  9,  the  passage  now  before  us. 

The  word  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  view  of  this  varied  yet  harmonious  use  of  the  word 
atcovtos,  we  now  ask  what  ideas  it  adds  in  this  last  passage 
to  those  already  conveyed  by  the  words  "  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord."  Already  we  have  seen  that 
these  solemn  words  assert  utter  and  hopeless  ruin  caused 
apparently  by  banishment  from  the  presence  of  Him  whose 
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smile  is  life.  This  ruin  is  now  said  to  be  eternal,  i.e. 
either  lifelong  or  agelasting.  If  we  take  the  latter  render- 
ing, the  word  asserts  that  the  threatened  "  destruction  " 
will  continue  as  long  as  continues  the  age  which  the 
coming  of  Christ  will  inaugurate.  And  of  that  age  we 
know  not  how  to  conceive  an 'end.  If  the  former  render- 
ing, the  ruin  will  continue  as  long  as  shall  continue  the 
mode  of  existence  into  which  at  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
man,^  the  wicked  will  awake.  It  will  be  "  eternal  shame :  " 
ala'x^vvr]  atcovLo<;.^  But  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
Bible  the  future  state  of  the  lost  is  never  called  life.  It 
is  the  Second  Death.  In  either  case  the  word  eternal 
suggests  very  strongly  the  idea  of  finality.  Certainly,  the 
words  before  us  leave  altogether  out  of  sight  all  hope 
of  restoration.  Is  not  this  an  understatement  of  the 
case  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  these  words  exclude  from  the 
writer's  thought  all  hope  for  those  here  said  to  be  eternally 
lost. 

We  wait  to  see  whether  this  inference  is  confirmed  or 
modified  by  other  teaching  of  the  great  Apostle. 

Another  passage  from  one  of  the  later  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  sheds  so  much  light  on  the  phrase  we  have  just  been 
endeavouring  to  understand,  that  I  cannot  delay  a  refer- 
ence to  it.  In  Philippians  iii.  19,  touching  some  who  are 
called  "the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,"  we  read  the 
awful  declaration,  "  whose  end  is  destruction."  Similarly, 
of  some  who  are  called  ministers  of  Satan  we  read,  in 
2  Corinthians  xi.  15,  "whose  end  shall  be  according  to 
their  works,"  i.e.  manifestly  a  bad  end. 

The  word  Te'X,09^  here  translated  end,  denotes  in  classic 
Greek  much  more  than  mere  cessation.  It  is  the  attain- 
ment of  a  goal,  the  full  outworking  of  all  inherent 
tendencies.  So  we  say  "  end  and  aim."  This  meaning 
becomes  very  conspicuous  in  some  of  its  derivatives  :  e.g. 

1  Johu  V.  29.  -  Daniel  \n.  2. 
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rekeioq,  meaning  perfect  or  full-groion;  Teketow,  to  fulfil 
purposes  or  promises  or  commands.  And  it  gives  great 
force  to  such  passages  as  Romans  vi.  21,  "  the  end  {i.e. 
full  outworking)  of  those  things  is  death."  But  this  fuller 
meaning  includes  always  the  idea  of  finality.  And  the 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  cessation. 
So  Luke  i.  33:  "He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever,  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end : " 
etV  Tou?  alwva^  .  .  .  ovk  earai,  reXoq.  And  Mark  iii.  26: 
"It  cannot  stand,  but  has  an  end:  "  re'X-o?  e%et.  So  far  as 
I  have  noticed,  the  word  reXo?  never  leaves  room  for  sub- 
sequent reversal. 

St.  Paul  writes  with  tears,  "whose  end  is  destruction." 
But  if  for  the  ruined  ones  there  were  final  restoration,  even 
after  long  ages  of  ruin,  these  ages  of  darkness  would  roll 
by,  and  give  place  to  sunshine  and  life.  That  sunshine, 
we  must  believe,  would  know  no  sunset  or  cloud.  And 
as  age  succeeds  age  of  increasing  glory,  the  ages  of  dark- 
ness would  dwindle  into  insignificance  as  a  dim  and 
fading  memory  of  a  retreating  past.  Of  such  happy 
spirits  none  could  say  that  their  end  was  destruction  or 
was  according  to  their  bad  works.  To  them  destruction 
would  be  not  an  end,  but  a  dark  pathway  into  eternal  light. 
The  end  of  all  men,  good  and  bad,  would  be  the  same  ;  viz. 
eternal  life. 

In  other  w^ords,  if  St.  Paul  had  had  any  idea  whatever 
that  all  men  will  at  last  be  saved,  he  could  never  have 
written  the  words  which  indisputably  he  has  written. 
And  this  subsequent  declaration  strongly  confirms  our 
interpretation  of  2  Thessalonians  ii.  9.  It  almost  compels 
us  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  added  to  the  word  destrnction 
the  adjective  eternal,  in  order  to  mark  •  as  final  the  ruin  of 
those  who,  in  the  day  of  vengeance,  shall  be  banished  from 
the  presence  of  the  great  Judge. 

Such  is  the  result  of  our  first   study.     We  have  found 
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three  conspicuous  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  asserts,  or  at 
least  seems  to  assert,  that  the  future  punishment  of  sin 
will  be  ruin,  utter  and  hopeless  and  final.  In  our  next 
paper  we  shall  consider  other  passages  in  which  the  great 
Apostle  speaks  of  a  universal  purpose  of  salvation. 

Joseph  Agar  Beet. 


THE   TWENTY-SIXTH  AND   TWENTY-EIGHTH 
PSALMS. 

The  26th  and  the  28th  are  twin-psalms,  and  reflect  light 
upon  each  other.  You  might  imagine  that  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  former  the  Church,  which  is  the  speaker,  says  more 
than  it  can  justify,  and  that  its  rash  self-confidence  will 
sustain  a  fall.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  self-confidence. 
One  belongs  to  the  man  who  says  that  he  can  do  without 
God,  because  in  the  depths  of  his  nature  there  are  inex- 
haustible springs  of  strength  and  happiness ;  another  to 
him  who  says,  "I  trust  in  the  Lord  without  wavering," 
without  having  learned  in  the  school  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
what  this  rare  experience  means.  To  do  the  psalmist — that 
is,  the  Jewish  Church — ^justice,  we  want  to  see  how  his 
profession  wore.  The  28th  Psalm  may  enable  us  to  do  so. 
Anxious  as  the  times  were  in  which  the  26th  Psalm  was 
written,  a  deepening  gloom  is  manifest  at  the  first  glance  in 
the  28th.  If  the  Church's  confidence  is  still  maintained, 
it  will  be  a  proof  that  the  words  of  Psalm  xxvi.  1  are  no 
exaggeration.  But  before  we  lovingly  examine  the  expres- 
sions of  the  28th  Psalm — expressions  which  are  as  much  a 
historical  document  as  any  chronicle  could  be, — let  us  seek 
to  realize  the  situation  portrayed  in  the  earlier  psalm.  In 
vers.  9  and  10  we  read. 
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"  Take  not  aioay  mjj  soul  with  sinners, 

Nor  my  life  with  men  of  blood  : 

In  whose  hands  is  mischief, 

And  fJieir  right  hand  is  full  of  bribes.'" 

Certainly  these  wojds  were  not  written  under  a  summer 
sky ;  storm  and  tempest  were  coming  up  from  the  horizon. 
The  psalmist  lived  during  one  of  the  darker  parts  of  the 
period  between  Ezra  and  the  Maccabees.^  He  and  his 
fellow  believers  were  surrounded  by  openly  ungodly  men, 
partly,  as  other  kindred  psalms  show,  foreign  tyrants  (for 
the  Persians  were  not  always  kind  to  their  Jewish  subjects), 
partly  traitorous  Israelites,  not  less  tyrannical  than  the 
Persians,  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their 
innocent  victims.  These  false  Jews,  as  we  can  see  from 
vers.  5  and  6,  had  given  up  the  habit  of  worshipping  the 
true  God  in  the  temple,  and  met  together  in  "congrega- 
tions "  of  their  own,  not  for  worship,  but  to  plan  fresh 
outrages  on  the  defenceless  servants  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  4 
further  mentions  "dissemblers"  or  hypocrites,  who  would 
fain  have  been  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  righteous, 
but  whose  treacherous  wiles  were  seen  through  by  the 
sharp-sighted  psalmist.  The  Church  has  full  confidence  in 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  which,  though  as  yet  delayed, 
will  surely  be  "  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungod- 
liness." "  Take  not  away  my  soul  v/ith  sinners,"  she  cries, 
"when  thou  comest."  But  when  Psalm  xxviii.  was  com- 
posed, the  peril  of  true  believers  had  become  still  greater ; 
and  unless  the  Divine  Judge  soon  appears,  the  true  Israel 
will  become  (so  the  first  verse  declares)  "like  tliose  that 
have  gone  doivn  into  the  pity  Bitter  imprecations  force 
their  way  to  the  lips  of  these  much-tried  saints.  Not  con- 
tent with  praying  to  be  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Judge, 


'  The  "anointed"  spoken  of  in  Ps.  xxviii.  8  is  probably  the  high  priest. 
Cf.  Lev,  iv.  H,  u. 
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they  assume  the  character  of  His   assessors,  and  call  for 
the  immediate  pmiishment  of  the  evil-doers. 

"  Give  them  according  to  their  work, 

And  according  to  the  evil  of  their  doings  : 

Give  them  after  the  operation  of  their  hands; 

Bender  to  them  their  deserts." 
Dare  we  praise — can  we  blame  them  ?  Our  Lord  has  said, 
"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  and  in  their  over- 
wrought feelings  these  Jewish  Churchmen  both  judged  and 
condemned.  And  yet  had  they  not  a  strong  excuse?  Here 
and  there,  outside  the  land  of  Israel,  a  true  though  faint 
light  may  have  shone  from  heaven ;  but  such  heathen  as  the 
Jews  at  this  time  knew  were  offenders  against  the  primal 
laws  of  morality,  while  their  Jewish  helpers  were  alike 
untrue  to  their  nationality  and  their  religion.  And  if  we 
survey  the  scene  from  the  point  of  view  of  history,  is  it  not 
plain  that,  had  the  effort  to  crush  Israel  been  successful,  the 
prophecies  of  salvation  could  not,  humanly  speaking,  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  Christ  could  not  have  come?  The 
nobler  Israelites  had  more  than  a  dim  perception  of  this. 
They  were  aware  of  the  spiritual  mission  entrusted  to 
them ;  "who,"  they  said  to  Jehovah,  "will  give  thee  thanks 
in  the  pit"  {i.e.  in  Hades)?  Can  we  wonder  then,  that, 
as  the  darkness  closed  about  them,  they  became  dismayed, 
alike  for  Israel  (for  they  were  patriots  ^)  and  for  the  deposit 
of  true  religion  of  which  Israel  was  the  shrine  ? 

And  yet  true  believers,  true  Churchmen,  however  dis- 
mayed, were  not  entirely  without  hope.  They  still  ventured 
to  call  Jehovah  "  my  rock,"  "my  stronghold,"  "my  shield," 
some  of  those  consecrated  symbolic  words  which  abound  in 
the  psalms,  and  which  imply  so  firm  a  faith  in  the  invisible. 
By  addressing  God  thus  under  such  circumstances,  they 
fully  justified  the  claim  which  they  had  shortly  before  ad- 
vanced, of  "trusting  in  Jehovah  without  wavering";  and 

'  In  the  sense  in  -which  Nelicmiah  was  a  patriot  (Neh.  ii.  3). 
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the  more  we  study  the  28th  Psahn,  the  more  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  the  professions  of  its  fellow  psalm  were  but 
the  literal  statement  of  inward  spiritual  facts. 

But  some  one  may  ask,  Would  not  the  psalm  be  more 
perfect  without  any  claims  or  professions  at  all  ?  To  God 
the  very  secrets  of  the  heart  are  all  open.  True,  but  the 
essence  of  prayer  is  free  communion  with  God  :  **  Pour  out 
your  heart  before  him."  Prayer  is  not  merely  asking  for 
things ;  it  is  the  converse  of  friend  with  Friend.  And  since 
we  cannot  but  examine  ourselves  whether  we  have  been 
faithful  to  our  covenant  with  God,  why  should  we  be  hin- 
dered from  telling  Him  how,  as  we  think,  we  stand  with 
Him?  "If  our  heart  condemn  us  not,"  then,  as  St.  John 
says,  "we  have  confidence  toward  God " ;  ^  and  if  our 
heart  condemn  us,  then,  I  suppose,  the  natural  thing  is  to 
tell  God  of  this,  and  to  appeal  to  the  provision  made  in  the 
covenant  for  our  cleansing  from  all  unrighteousness.  The 
condensed  and  purified  extract  of  the  devotions  of  the  Latin 
Church  supplied  in  the  collects  is  by  no  means  without 
appeals  to  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Church's  con- 
science. I  willingly  admit  that  these  appeals  display  a 
more  developed  spirituality  than  is  found  in  Psalms  xxvi. 
and  xxviii.  It  is  plain  that  those  who  wrote  the  collects 
laid  somewhat  more  stress  on  the  general  tone  of  the 
character  than  on  the  particular  details  of  practice.  And 
accordingly  Christians  trained  in  their  school  may  find  it 
hard  to  sympathise  with  negative  statements  like  those  in 
vers.  4  and  5  of  Psalm  xxvi.  ;  even  positive  statements 
they  will  probably  make  with  much  reluctance,  a  conscience 
sharpened  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  being  naturally  pre- 
disposed to  humble  confessions  of  failure.  Still  a  Christian 
who  reads  the  Bible  historically  as  well  as  devotionally  may 
admire  the  first  part  of  Psalm  xxvi.  for  its  childlike  sim- 
plicity.    And  though  the  views  of  duty  opened  by  nineteen 

1  1  Jolm  iii.  21. 
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Christian  centuries  may  be  deeper  than  those  of  the  psalmist, 
yet  we  have  not  outgrown,  and  never  shall  outgrow,  the 
need  of  a  child-like  spirit.  A  too  introspective  religion 
would  not  be  conducive  either  to  our  growth  in  grace  or 
to  the  success  of  our  work ;  but  never  to  examine  ourselves 
as  to  our  performance  of  particular  duties  would  show  that 
we  were  careless  of  the  approval  of  our  Father,  and  for- 
getful of  the  solemn  condition  attached  to  Christ's  parting 
promise,  "  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you, 
ye  shall  ask  what  ye  luill,  and  it  shall  he  done  unto  you."  ^ 

But  let  us  give  some  attention  to  the  details  of  the  child- 
like professions  of  the  psalmist.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  who 
taught  the  apostles  taught  him ;  and,  making  due  allowance 
for  different  circumstances,  the  words  which  the  psalmist 
wrote  for  the  Jewish  Church  cannot  be  without  a  message 
for  the  Christian.  "  I  walk  still  in  my  inttgrity,'"  he  says. 
It  is  no  trifle  for  any  one  to  be  able  to  say  this  when 
Providence  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  ungodly.  "  Dost 
thou  still  retam  thine  integrity?  "-  said  Job's  wife  to  him 
when  an  awful  disease — the  type  of  sin — came  upon  that 
model  of  ancient  virtue.  And  even  now  the  tempter  puts 
this  question  to  many  a  struggling  Christian  in  the  vortex 
of  modern  life.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  learn  how  a 
Jewish  saint  resisted  such  a  temptation?  Now  read  the 
second  half  of  the  first  verse,  "  /  trust  in  Jehovah  tvithout 
wavering.''  This  means,  I  am  sure,  that  (in  the  words 
of  the  collect)  they  who  do  lean  only  upon  the  hope  of 
God's  heavenly  grace  will  (in  ways  unknown  to  man)  ever- 
more be  defended  by  His  mighty  power. '^ 

The  next  profession  of  the  psalmist  is  equally  suitable 
for  an  earnest  Christian. 

"  For  thy  lovingkindness  is  ever  before  my  eyes  ; 

And  I  have  loalked  in  thy  truthfulness.'" 

'  John  XV.  7.  -  Job  ii.  il. 

■'  Collect  for  fifth  Hunday  caftcr  Epiphany. 
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"  Thy  lovingkindness " ;  he  might  simply  have  said,  "  Thou, 
0  God."  For  of  course  he  means  the  same  thing  as 
another  psalmist  who  declares,  "  I  have  set  Jehovah  always 
before  me."  ^  But  he  wishes  to  convey  a  deep  lesson  to 
the  Church.  Would  there  be  any  comfort  in  directing  our 
thoughts  continually  towards  God  unless  we  had  learned 
with  St.  John,  and  with  the  psalmist,  that  God  is  Love  ? 
We  studied  the  meaning  of  God's  lovingkindness  not 
long  since,  and  saw  that  it  had  reference  to  the  gracious 
covenant,  given  with  a  view  to  man's  salvation,  and  known, 
however  imperfectly,  even  to  the  Jewish  Church.  To  have 
God's  lovingkindness-  ever  before  one's  e5'es  is  to  look  to 
Him  alone  for  all  blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
for  food,  for  shelter,  for  guidance,  for  moral  instruction, 
and,  most  important  of  all  to  frail  and  tempted  man,  for 
conversion  and  forgiveness.  And  which  conception  of  God 
is  dearest  to  the  psalmist  after  that  of  His  lovingkindness  ? 
His  truthfulness.^  The  two  expressions  are  almost  syno- 
nymous ;  they  represent  different  aspects  of  the  same  attri- 
bute :  God  loves  us,  and  being  ever  true  ;to  Himself,  He  is 
truthful  or  faithful  to  us,  that  is,  to  His  covenant  for  our 
salvation.  And  so  that  beautiful  little  anthem  which  we 
call  Psalm  cxvii.  says, — • 

"  0  praise  JeJiovah,  all  ye  nations  ; 

Laud  liim,  all  ye  peoples. 

For  his  lovingkindness  is  mighty  over  us, 

And  the  truthfulness  of  Jehovah  endureth  for  ever.'' 
The  thought  of  Him  who  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever  "  may  well  exercise  a  transforming  influence 
on  the  heart,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  spiritual  atmosphere, 
in  which  the  believer  can  walk,  unhurt  by  the  poisonous 

1  Ps.  xvi.  8. 

"  St.  Augustine,  misled  by  the  miscrlcordia  of  the  Vulgate,  sees  an  allusion 
to  the  uarrow  escape  of  the  sinner  from  the  consuming  fire. 

^  See  Exod.  xxxiv.  G  (of.  Nunv  xiv.  18),  where  the  proclamation  of  the  Divine 
name  includes  the  title,  "rich  in  lovingldndness  and  truthfulness  "  (or,  truth). 
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vapours  around  him.  "  I  have  Walked,"  saj's  the  psalmist, 
"in  thy  truthfulness."  And  if  the  believer  distrusts  his 
own  abihty  to  do  this,  then  let  him  say  with  another 
psalmist,  "  Guide  me  in  thy  truthfulness,  and  teach  me  "  ;  ^ 
and  again,  "  Send  forth  thy  light  and  thy  truthfulness,  that 
they  may  lead  me."  •' 

Next  come  the  negative  professions  : 

"  I  have  not  sat  loith  vain  {i.e.  good-for  nothing)  persons ; 

Neither  have  I  fellowship  ivith  dissemblers. 

I  hate  the  congregation  of  evil-doers, 

Neither  will  I  sit  witJi  the  wiched.'" 
We  can  hardly  imagine  a  Christian  putting  these  matters 
into  the  foreground  of  his  prayer,  at  least  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. But  take  the  case  of  a  recent  convert  from 
heathenism  in  Africa,  exposed  to  danger  from  persecution. 
How  natural  it  would  be  for  him  to  adopt  the  language 
of  our  psalmist,  or  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  16th 
psalm, — 

"  As  for  the  saints  that  are  in  the  land, 

And  thy  noble  ones,  all  my  delight  is  in  them  "  / 
For  when  all  around  tempts  a  man  to  palter  with  his 
conscience,  and  a  false  god  is  enthroned  in  the  place 
of  Jehovah,  the  only  safety,  unless  duty  compels  us  to  be 
aggressive,  is  in  fleeing  from  occasions  of  unfaithfulness. 
A  man's  company  becomes  in  such  circumstances  the  test 
of  his  piety.  And  this  is  why  in  the  first  psalm,  written 
while  there  was  still  great  danger  to  the  Church  from 
heathenism,  we  read, — 

^^  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of 
the  wicked. 

Nor  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners, 

And  hath  not  sat  in  tlic  seat  of  the  scornjul ; 

But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  Jehovah, 

And  on  his  laiv  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.'' 

'  Ps.  XXV.  '}.  -  V?.  xliii.  o. 
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Plainly,  this  passage  contains  a  more  balanced  descrip- 
tion of  a  righteous  character  than  the  26th  psalm.  The 
good  man  withdraws  from  the  company  of  scoffers  and  un- 
believers to  delight  himself  in  the  inspired  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  But  though  the  26th  Psalm  does  not  express 
an  antithesis  to  sitting  with  the  vain  and  the  ungodly,  the 
context  enables  us  to  supply  one  'for  ourselves.  This  is 
how  the  psalmist  continues, — 

"  I  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency  ; 

And  {so)  would  I  compass  thine  altar,  Jehovah  : 

That  I  maij  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving, 

And  tell  out  all  tliij  wonders." 

He  longs  to  take  part  one  day  in  a  great  religious 
procession,  such  as  we  find  described  in  the  68th  Psalm — a 
procession  enlivened  with  happy  songs  of  thanksgiving  to 
a  Saviour-God.  In  short,  he  gives  up  the  "  congregation 
of  evil-doers  "  for  a  far  better  society — that  of  his  fellow 
worshippers  in  the  temple,  and,  above  all,  of  the  gracious 
God,  who  in  some  sense  dwells  there. 

"  Jehovah  (he  says),  I  love  the  habitation  of  thy  house, 

And  the  place  where  thy  glory  dwelleth." 

For  the  temple  is  now  the  sacramental  sign  of  Jehovah's 
presence.  Between  the  exalted  idealism  to  which  some 
of  the  prophets  inclined,  and  according  to  which  temple 
and  sacrifices  were  alike  unworthy  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
inherited  superstition  of  a  literal  Divine  inhabiting  of  the 
sanctuary  on  Mount  Zion,  a  compromise,  more  suitable 
than  either  belief  to  the  wants  of  ordinary  Jewish  nature, 
was  suggested  to  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  Church.  It 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  a  passage  in  the  first  book  of 
Kings,— 

"  But  loill  Ood  in  very  deed  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  behold, 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee ;  how 
much  less  this  house  that  I  have  huilded !  Yet  .  .  . 
hearken  thou  to  the  supplication  of  thy  servant,  and  of  thy 
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people  Israel,  luhen  they  shall  pray  toward  this  place  :  yea, 
hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  chvelUng -place :  and  lohen  thou 
hearest,  forgive."  ^ 

Our  psalmist  fully  believes  this  ;  namely,  that  if  he  prays 
(to  use  an  expression  in  the  28th  Psalm)  "  towards  the 
innermost  part  of  the  sanctuary,"  ~  i.e.  towards  the  most 
holy  place,  his  prayer  will  assuredly  be  answered.  And  see, 
his  simple  faith  in  God's  appointed  sign  is  rewarded.  His 
recent  crushing  anxiety  gives  place  to  a  joyous  faith  in  the 
tendance  of  His  people  by  the  Good  Shepherd.^ 

"  Blessed  he  Jehovah  ! 

For  he  has  heard  tlie  voice  of  my  supplication. 

Jehovah  is  my  stronghold  and  my  sliield  ; 

My  heart  trusted  in  him,  and  I  ivas  helped  : 

Therefore  my  heart  danceth  for  joy. 

And  with  my  song  will  I  praise  him.'' 

This  is  how  he  speaks  in  the  28th  psalm.  In  the  26th 
he  is  calmer,  but  not  less  confident.  "  My  foot  standeth  on 
even  ground,"  he  says  ;  that  is,  after  stumbhng  along  on  the 
rough  paths  of  affliction,  I  can  walk  at  ease  in  a  "  wealthy 
place";  and  he  adds, — 

'^ In  the  assemblies  (or  choirs)  tcill  I  bless  Jehovah"  : 
for  his  joys  and  sorrows  are  those  of  the  Church,  and  as  he 
complained  and  lamented  with  his  brethren,  so  with  them 
he  will  sing  and  give  thanks. 

There  is  still  one  of  the  psalmist's  professions  to  be 
studied.  I  have  already  quoted  the  striking  symbolic  words, 
"  1 7cash  mine  hands"  (he  says)  "in  innocency  "  (Ps.  xxvi. 
6).  How  impossible  it  is  to  do  without  primitive  forms  of 
expression  !  The  ceremonial  washings  of  heathenism  were 
supposed  to  have  an  inherent  power  to  purify  from  sin. 
Nowhere  are  they  more  prevalent  than  in  Japan,  where 
Shintoism  has  the  unique  peculiarity  of  substituting  such 

1  1  Kings  viii.  27-30.  -  Ps.  xxviii.  2  ;  cf.  v.  7. 

^  See  Ps,  xxviii.  'J. 
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lustrations  for  sacrificial  offerings.  Japan,  then,  may  at 
least  help  us  to  realize  the  force  of  this  passage.  When  a 
Shinto  worshipper  approaches  the  shrine,  he  dips,  we  are 
told,  with  a  hamboo  cup,  enough  water  to  pour  over  his 
hands  and  cleanse  his  mouth,  and  having  done  this, 
ventures  to  ascend  the  steps  and  make  his  petition. 
Ancient  Palestine  too  was  no  stranger  to  these  rites.  The 
Gospel  narratives  show  us  that  ceremonial  washings,  or 
baptisms,  as  they  are  called,^  assumed  a  great  importance 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  were  performed  in  a  formalistic 
spirit.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  formalism  however  in 
the  inspired  psalmist.  To  him  lustrations  have  no  more 
inherent  power  of  moral  cleansing  than  sacrifices  had  accor- 
ding to  the  50th  and  51st  psalms.  If  notwithstanding 
he  performs  them,  he  will  take  good  care  not  to  miss  the 
thing  signified  :  he  will  wash  his  hands  in  innocency ;  that 
is,  he  will  keep  them  free  from  sins — from  the  heinous  sins 
referred  to  in  Psalm  xxvi.  9,  10.  An  easy  thing,  perhaps 
you  will  say,  for  the  persecuted  Jews  ;  for  sins  of  violence 
belong  to  the  oppressors  and  not  to  the  oppressed.  True  ; 
but  remember  that  the  speaker  is  virtually  the  Jewish 
people,  which  was  not  always  either  "clean  of  hands  "  or 
**  pure  of  heart."  Not  only  its  greatest  king  (David),  but 
its  most  prominent  and  religious  citizens,  had  been  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  murder,'-^  which  to  pious  Israelites  seemed  to 
pollute  their  land  with  an  indelible  stain. 

"  Deliver  me  from  hlood-guiltiness  (says  the  Church  in  the 
51st  psalm),  Jelwvali  my  Saviour-God  ; 
And  my  tongue  shall  sing  of  Thy  righteousness^ 
It  was  no  small  thing  that  Israel  had  now  purged  itself 
from  this  awful  guilt,  and  could  describe  its  religious  ideal 
in  the  searching  catechism  (Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4),  which  we 
studied  last  month,  and  which  contradicts  so  emphatically 

1  See  the  Greek  of  Mark  vii.  4,  Heb.  ix.  10. 
-  Cf.  Isa.  i.  15,  lix.  3;  Mic.  iii.  10;  Ps.  v.  G,  etc. 
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the  antique  heathen  conception  of  what  a  recent  writer  has 
called  "  practical  religion."  ^ 

And  is  there  not  a  special  fitness  in  the  mention  of  this 
symbolic  washing  just  before  the  psalmist's  longing  to  take 
part  in  a  solemn  Church  rite  ?  Many  of  us  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  great  Mysteries  at  Eleusis,  which  were  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  in  the  most 
spiritual  minds  produced  something  like  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  sanctification.  These  Mysteries  opened  with 
a  proclamation  that  murderers  and  other  impious  persons 
should  depart,  and  with  solemn  lustrations  performed  by 
the  devout  who  remained.  I  mention  these  purifications 
here,  because  the  Mysteries  were  in  a  certain  sense  a  great 
Church  rite,  and  analogous  therefore  to  the  procession 
longed  for  by  the  psalmist.  This  ancient  Israelite  felt,  like 
the  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  that  without  inward  purity  it 
was  presumptuous  to  join  the  band  of  the  initiated.  To 
sing  Jehovah's  praises  was  in  his  view  an  action  equal  in 
dignity  to  the  offering  of  sacrifice ;  nay,  it  was  better  than 
hecatombs  of  oxen,  for,  as  Jehovah  says  in  another  psalm, 

"  Thinkest  thou  that  I  tvill  eat  bulls'  fiesh, 

And  drinh  the  blood  of  goats  / 

Offei'  unto  God  thanksgiving, 

And  pay  thy  voios  unto  the  most  Highest.'"  ^ 
What  a  serious    preparation    then    ought  to  precede  this 
solemn  act !     White  robes  are  given  in  the  vision  of  the 

1  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  the  article  which  bears  this  title  (Fortnijihtly  rieview, 
Dec,  1889),  takes  no  account  of  the  regeneration  of  the  religious  sentiment  by 
Christ  and  His  forerunners.  Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4  does  not  stand  alone.  Comp,  Pss. 
XV.  and  Ixxiii.,  where  "  Israel  "  is  synonymously  parallel  to  "  the  pure  in  heart." 
The  view  of  these  i^assages  and  of  Ps.  li.  given  above  may  seem  to  conflict 
with  a  striking  paragraph  in  Dean  Church's  argument  in  favour  of  the  Divine 
guidance  of  the  Israelites  (see  his  Lectures  on  the  Psalma).  It  does  conflict  with 
the  letter,  but  not  with  the  spirit  of  that  paragraph.  The  Dean  writes  as  if  the 
Psalms  were  all  of  one  very  early  period,  or  as  if  the  moral  character  of  the 
Israelites  had  no  phases  to  j^iass  through.  The  Psalms  equally  prove  the  Divine 
guidance  of  Israel  when  studied  upon  different  critical  principles. 

-  Ps.  1.  13,  14,  Prayer-Book  Version. 
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Apocalypse  to  those  who  sing  the  great  hymn  of  salvation.^ 
And  so  the  psahnist  will  wash  his  hands  in  innocency, 
not  once  only,  but  continually,  before  taking  part  in  the 
Church's  ritual  of  solemn  thanksgiving.  Must  we  not 
apply  this  to  ourselves?  All  healthy  Christian  churches 
follow  that  of  Israel  in  the  prominence  which  they  give  to 
praise,  and  their  children  should  take  the  psalmist's  lesson 
to  their  heart  of  hearts.  And  if  the  Jewish  Church  in  the 
26th  Psalm  looks  forward  to  a  day  of  solemn  rejoicing, 
when  its  deadly  enemies  shall  have  been  crushed,  have 
not  all  truly  living  members  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
England  an  equal  longing  for  a  great  future  thanksgiving- 
day?  For  our  Church  too  is  surrounded  by  enemies.  That 
which  we  value  more  than  life  is  trampled  under  foot  by 
thousands  of  our  fellow  countrymen.  The  ignorant  and  the 
vicious  are  as  truly,  however  unconsciously,  our  enemies 
as  those  persecutors  were  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Only  we  do  not,  like  the  psalmist,  call  down 
God's  judgment  upon  those  who  are  without.  We  have 
learned  from  Christ  to  despair  of  no  one.  The  destruction 
we  pray  for  is  not  that  of  sinners,  but  of  sin.  "We  have 
to  add  much  in  thought  even  to  the  more  missionary 
psalms  to  make  them  full  expressions  of  our  spiritual  aims. 
Let  ns  see  to  it  however  that  we  fall  not  behind  the 
Jewish  Church  in  our  zeal  for  personal  purity.  It  is  true 
that  we  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  purify  ourselves.  The 
initial  act  of  purification  is  Christ's.  But  for  those  who 
are  justified  by  faith  there  still  remains  a  long  and  earnest 
process  to  be  carried  out  in  the  power  of  that  baptism — the 
daily  subjugation  of  the  flesh,  the  daily  striving  onwards 
and  upwards,  the  daily  endeavour  to  walk  in  the  blessed 
steps  of  His  most  holy  life.  A  Church  whose  members  so 
purified '  themselves  could  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the 
happy  completion  of  its  home-missionary  work,  and  would 

1  Kev.  vii.  9. 
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be  able  to  devote  itself  without  distraction  to  the  ever- 
broadening  task  of  the  conquest  of  the  world  for  God. 
Blessed  is  he  that  followeth  after  purity,  not  merely  for  his 
personal  salvation,  but  for  the  share  that  is  given  him  in 
the  travail  of  Christ's  soul. 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 


OUB   LORD'S   FIRST   APPEARANCE   AT    THE 
FEAST   OF    TABERNACLES. 

(John  vii.  11-29.) 

In  the  record  which  St.  John  has  preserved  of  our  Lord's 
public  teachings  at  Jerusalem  we  find  scarcely  any  of  His 
long  or  connected  discourses,  but  rather  such  conversational 
discussions  as  serve  to  bring  out  His  relations  to  the  several 
parties  into  which  the  people  were  divided.  It  is  a  report 
of  free  and  casual  talk  which  the  fourth  gospel  gives  us, 
not  a  reproduction  of  formal  instruction.  The  object  is,  not 
so  much  to  tell  us  what  Jesus  preached,  as  to  let  us  see 
how  Jesus'  preaching  told  on  this  or  that  section  of  His 
countrymen — how  they  received  it,  and  what  they  did  in 
consequence  of  it.  In  this  way  the  evangelist  works  out, 
with  something  like  dramatic  skill,  the  steps  of  that  tre- 
mendous tragedy.  With  sustained  though  simple  power 
the  development  of  Jewish  enmity  is  traced,  and  the 
deepening  of  the  plot  around  the  Christ.  Each  incident 
helps  on  the  action  ;  priests  and  people,  friend  and  traitor, 
Caiaphas  and  Nicodemus,  all  play  their  several  parts  before 
us,  till  in  Pilate's  hall  and  on  Golgotha  the  interest  cul- 
minates and  the  tragedy  is  consummated. 

In  the  passage  now  before  us,  the  purpose  of  the  evange- 
list seems  to  be  to  bring  out  the  relation  of  parties  to  Jesus 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history,  and  to  do 

VOL.   I.  4 
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this  in  connexion  with  the  impression  made  by  His  sudden 
appearance  in  the  temple  during  the  week  of  the  Peast  of 
Tabernacles.  For  this  end,  he  first  prepares  us  by  disclos- 
ing in  what  state  of  mind  different  sections  of  the  festival 
crowd  expected  our  Lord's  arrival.  Then,  bringing  the 
Lord  abruptly  on  the  scene,  he  relates,  not  His  opening 
address  itself,  but  some  conversation  which  grew  out  of  it 
with  two  classes  of  His  audience  in  the  hearing  of  the  rest. 
Following  this  order,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  elements 
of  which  that  throng  of  holiday-keepers  was  composed 
which  filled  the  temple  courts,  when  suddenly  the  Prophet 
of  Galilee  broke  into  the  midst  of  them. 

1.  Foremost  in  influence,  though  smallest  in  numbers, 
was  that  faction  of  official  men  whom  St.  John,  himself 
a  Galilaean,  constantly  calls  "the  Judteans  "  or  "the  Jews." 
As  if  the  bigotry  and  fanatical  orthodoxy  which  distin- 
guished the  metropolitan  province  from  the  ruder  north 
had  been  in  them  concentrated,  he  gives  them  as  a  party 
this  somewhat  vague  name.  They  are  to  be  distinguished 
both  from  "  the  people,"  or  the  crowd  of  miscellaneous 
pilgrims,  and  from  the  citizens,  or  the  general  population 
of  Jerusalem.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the  faction  of 
"  the  Jews  "  included  a  large  majority  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  embraced  therefore  the  leading  rabbis  and  priests,  both 
of  the  Sadducean  and  of  the  Pharisaic  side  of  religious 
opinion.  It  comprised,  in  other  words,  the  bulk  of  those 
whom  the  nation  was  accustomed  to  revere,  whether  for 
learning  or  office,  for  the  sanctity  of  their  class  or  the  weight 
of  their  personal  character.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  our  Lord's  position  to  remember  this. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  men  were  prejudiced, 
dishonest,  or  fanatical :  let  it  be  taken  into  account  that 
they  represented  the  ancestral  faith,  led  the  nation's  wor- 
ship, and  ruled,  by  a  quite  legitimate  claim,  the  opinions 
of  the  people.      It  could  be  no  light  thing  for   a  solitary 
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and  unlettered  provincial  to  array  Himself  against  such  a 
combination  as  that. 

Let  us  mark  exactly  in  what  relation  our  Lord  stood  to 
this  Jewish  faction  at  the  date  before  us.  Judicially,  He 
was  as  yet  uncondemned.  The  Sanhedrim  had  taken  no 
action  against  Him;  it  had  not  even  sat  in  judgment 
upon  His  claims.  Only  the  faction — composed  of  the  very 
men  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  great  council — had  already 
taken  decided  action.  In  their  individual  capacity,  or  as 
members  of  a  party,  they  had  as  good  as  extra-judicially 
condemned  Him.  They  had  made  no  secret  of  their 
opinion,  that  the  cure  of  the  Bethesda  cripple  months  before 
constituted  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  therefore  a 
capital  offence.  Ever  since  then  they  had  been  stirring  fac- 
tious opposition  against  Jesus,  and  endeavouring  to  entangle 
Him  in  their  toils.  Even  now,  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  this  feast,  they  searched  for  Him  among  the 
arrivals  from  Galilee,  and  began  to  grow  uneasy  lest  He 
should  again,  by  absenting  Himself,  escape  the  hands  of 
the  law.     Thus  they  were  "  going  about  to  kill  "  Him. 

2.  Next,  John  distinguishes  among  the  crowd  (ver.  25)  a 
number  of  citizens,  Jerusalemites,  privy  to  the  designs  of  the 
rulers  and  sympathising  with  them.  Pubhc  opinion  among 
the  populace  of  a  small  capital  city  like  Jerusalem  is  always 
coloured  very  strongly  by  the  sentiments  of  those  in  high 
position  to  whom  the  common  people  look  up.  No  one 
will  wonder  therefore  to  find  these  ignorant  citizens  echo- 
ing the  views  of  the  faction,  and  hasty  even  to  outrun  their 
betters  in  persecuting  zeal. 

3.  Far  more  numerous  than  either  of  these  classes  was 
the  mixed  throng  of  strangers  from  the  provinces  who  had 
come  to  the  feast.  This  part  of  the  audience,  disunited 
and  undecided,  John  terms  "  the  crowd,"  or  the  multi- 
tudes (a  term  mistranslated  in  the  Authorized  Version 
"  the  people").   Among  them  there  was  much  "murmuring," 
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much  underground  whispering  and  canvassing  of  opinions. 
Some  were  inclined  to  think  well  of  Jesus ;  others  leant  to 
the  side  of  the  authorities  ;  probably  the  majority  wavered. 
As  circumstances  seemed  to  favour  either  party,  we  hear 
now  the  partisans  of  Jesus  and  now  His  enemies  loud  in 
the  assertion  of  their  respective  views.  Before  Jesus  came 
to  the  feast,  of  course  His  enemies  were  in  the  ascendant. 
The  Jews  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Those  in  the  crowd 
who  followed  the  cue  of  the  authorities  were  bold  and  open- 
mouthed  with  the  party  cry,  "  He  is  a  deceiver  of  the 
people,"  an  impostor  playing  on  the  credulity  of  the  country 
people,  and  exciting  vague  hopes  which  He  cannot  gratify. 
His  few  well-wishers  dared  to  say  nothing  better  for  Him 
than  that,  right  or  wrong.  He  was  surely  honest  and  ear- 
nest, "  a  good  man  ":  an  enthusiast  possibly,  but,  at  least, 
no  knave. 

Such  was  the  motley  yet,  on  the  whole,  unpromising 
gathering  which  was  at  its  height  when  "  Jesus  went  up 
into  the  temple,  and  taught."  Little  has  ever  been  said,  so 
far  as  I  know,  on  the  eloquence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His 
public  discourses.  But  here  at  least  this  unrecorded  ser- 
mon seems  to  have  broken  on  that  hostile  audience  with 
extraordinary  effect,  especially  on  those  who  were  best 
able  to  appreciate — on  "  the  Jews,"  I  mean,  the  scholarly 
party.  The  secret  of  its  effect  on  them  one  can  readily 
surmise.  The  skill  and  insight  with  which  He  lit  up  old 
dark  Scriptures,  the  fervour  of  sacred  oratory  with  which 
He  pressed  home  the  truth,  the  majesty  of  His  self-asser- 
tion, and  the  power,  grander  than  any  bestowed  by  human 
rhetoric,  with  which  He  spoke,  these  things,  in  spite  of 
prejudice  and  His  provincial  accent,  filled  the  circle  of  ac- 
complished doctors  with  admiration.  We  see  them,  as  His 
last  sentences  died  among  the  corridors,  look  at  each  other, 
wondering  and  saying,  "How  knoweth  this  Man  letters, 
having    never    learned?"     There    is    more    than   surprise 
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in  this  criticism  of  the  rabbis.  Is  there  not  a  tinge  of 
displeasure  ?  The  privilege  of  publicly  expounding  the  Old 
Testament  books  was  in  their  hands.  They  formed  a 
learned  guild,  into  the  immunities  of  which  no  man  could 
pass  till  he  had  "learned  letters,"  that  is  to  say,  studied 
the  literature  which  for  centuries  had  been  gathering  round 
the  sacred  text.  Men  are  so  much  led  by  unacknowledged 
feelings  of  this  petty  sort,  that  I  suspect  professional  jea- 
lousy of  an  untaught  layman,  who  had  passed  through  no 
rabbinical  college,  but  presumed,  untrained  and  unlicensed, 
to  trench  on  their  monopoly,  had  really  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  their  opposition  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Yet,  to  do 
them  justice,  was  there  not  at  first  blush  some  unlike- 
lihood that  a  poor  man  without  study  should  know  what 
the  nation's  profoundest  scholars  had  sought  for  cen- 
turies in  vain  ?  Undoubtedly ;  if  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
were  a  fruit  of  research  or  meditation,  a  theory  or  a  dis- 
covery wrung  by  scientific  processes  from  data,  or  by 
the  scholarly  interpretation  of  sacred  documents.  Their 
criticism  took  that  for  granted.  Thence  grew  the  wonder. 
But  to  know  God's  truth  one  does  not  need  to  be  deep  in 
human  lore.  It  is  a  learning  of  the  heart.  There  are 
better  schools  for  this  than  the  school  of  Gamaliel.  There 
have  been  Israelites  in  elder  days  who  were  herdmen  like 
David  and  Amos,  yet  saw  very  deep  into  eternal  truth  and 
had  eyes  for  the  visions  of  God.  What  if  this  carpenter's 
Son  has  communed  with  Jehovah  amid  the  silence  of 
Nazareth's  hills,  and  seen  with  the  eyes  of  a  pure  heart 
what  never  yet  was  opened  to  scholarly  rabbi  from  dusty 
parchments?  Nay,  what  if  this  Man  be  right  when  He 
claims  a  loftier  origin — be  born  and  taught  and  sent  of 
Jehovah  the  eternal  to  reveal  His  truth  to  men  ? 

The  assertion  of  this  explanation  of  what  surprised  the 
doctors  is,  of  course,  the  first  thing  we  naturally  find  in 
the  reply  of  Jesus.     "  Mij  doctrine  is  not  Mine,  not  of  My 
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making  or  discovery  ;  if  it  were,  it  would  have  no  worth  : 
hut  got  from  ahove — His  iclio  sent  Me."  Nor  need  it  seem 
strange  that  the  possession  of  Divine  truth  should  be  sepa- 
rated in  His  case  from  a  purely  intellectual  or  professional 
culture,  since  it  is  a  possession  given  only  to  pure  hearts. 
It  hangs,  in  fact,  on  a  moral,  not  on  an  intellectual  con- 
dition. "  He  that  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know." 
This  axiom  is  at  first  introduced  for  an  apologetic,  it  is 
then  turned  to  a  polemical,  use.  With  that  manysidedness 
of  application  which  marks  our  Lord's  words,  He  uses 
this  principle  to  defend  Himself,  and  then  directs  it  against 
the  rabbis.  The  relation  of  spiritual  knowledge  to  spiritual 
honesty  may  explain  why  the  Holy  Child  was  wiser  than 
the  learned ;  it  will  also  show  why  the  learned  reject  the 
wisdom  of  the  Child.  For  here  are  verily  not  one  but  two 
marvels,  whereof  the  one  is  uttered  in  the  query  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  the  other  is  to  be  understood  out  of  it.  "How 
(asked  they)  should  this  untaught  Man  from  Galilee  know 
Divine  letters?"  Answer:  Because  "He  hath  a  will  to 
do  His  Father's  will ;  therefore  He  knoweth  of  the  doc- 
trine." But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  learned  theologians 
and  Bible  students  and  expounders  should  not  know  the 
doctrine  to  be  Divine,  even  when  it  is  plainly  preached? 
Answer :  "  Because  they  have  no  will  to  do  the  will  of 
God."  To  this  second  (this  unasked)  question,  He  chiefly 
bends  His  reply. 

Taken  in  its  whole  extent  (down  to  ver.  24),  His  demon- 
stration covers  two  points.  First,  He  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciples of  spiritual  discernment,  the  conditions  under  which 
Divine  truth  will  be  recognised  as  Divine  when  spoken 
by  a  human  messenger.  These  conditions  are  two  :  one 
respects  the  hearer  of  the  message  ;  and  one  the  speaker 
of  it.  To  the  recognition  of  God's  message,  there  needs 
(1)  in  the  hearer,  moral  honesty,  or  a  wilhngness  to  do  the 
will  of  God  when  known  ;  there  needs  (2)  in  the  speaker, 
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moral  honesty  again,  in  the  form  this  time  of  absolute, 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Him  who  sent  him. 

First,  the  hearer  must  be  willing  to  do  the  duty  which 
arises  out  of  the  truth  taught.  For  all  new  truths  of  God 
implicate  also  the  will  of  God ;  belief  of  the  truth  issues  in 
obedience  to  the  will ;  and  if  I  am  not  willing  to  obey,  I  am 
not  able  to  believe.  Instinctively  I  hate  the  light  so  long 
as  I  love  the  sin  which  the  light  rebukes  or  shun  the  duty 
which  the  light  discovers.  It  cuts  very  deep,  this  ;  it  traces 
back  unbelief  to  its  root.  It  lies  in  the  will,  the  disordered, 
dishonest,  ungodly  will.  Our  Lord  does  not  say,  "If  any 
man  does  God's  will,  he  shall  kaow  "  :  alas  !  it  seldom 
comes  the  length  of  doing ;  but  He  says,  tenderly  and 
profoundly,  "  If  any  man  wishes  to  do  " — is  seriously  and 
honestl}^  set  on  doing  what  God  wishes — that  man's  moral 
nature  has  a  clear  single  eye,  capable  of  vision;  and  "he 
shall  know  the  doctrine." 

But,  second,  the  speaker  on  his  part  must  authenticate 
his  mission  from  God  by  thorough  consecration  to  it,  and 
by  the  moral  simplicity  or  straightforwardness  which  this 
imparts.  A  man  who  affects  to  have  a  message  to  me  from 
God,  yet  can  abuse  such  a  claim  for  his  own  interest,  for 
greed  or  pride  or  power,  to  enrich  or  exalt  or  glorify  him- 
self, that  man  gives  me  in  his  very  life  the  evidence  that 
no  truth  of  God  has  really  seized  or  mastered  him.  He 
has  been  sent  on  no  errand  from  the  Eternal.  Where 
both  conditions  meet,  a  true  speaker  to  true  hearers,  there 
God's  truth  approves  itself.  In  the  present  case,  there 
was  no  defect  in  the  Speaker.  This  Messenger  was  true, 
without  unrighteousness ;  He  sought  His  Father's  glory. 
That  the  defect  lay  with  the  hearers,  and  wherein  that 
defect  appeared,  formed  the  second  half  of  Jesus'  unanswer- 
able demonstration. 

Proof  that  they  were  not  willing  to  do  the  will  of  God : 
"  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  laio .-    so  that  you  are  not 
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ignorant  of  God's  will,  but  have  it  in  purest  form.  Had 
you  kept  or  tried  to  keep  the  Law  of  the  Ten  Words,  you 
would  have  known  of  My  doctrine  that  it  is  not  Mine.  But 
none  of  you  heepetli  the  law"  ;  and  a  flagrant  instance  lay 
to  hand,  to  which  He  was  fast  leading  them.  So,  in  His 
outspoken,  conscience-cleaving  way.  He  breaks  out,  "  Why 
go  ye  about  to  kill  Me  /  "  At  this  point  He  was  interrupted 
by  some  bystanders,  who,  being  strangers,  knew  nothing 
about  the  plots  of  the  faction  against  His  life,  and  took  these 
for  wild  and  crazed  words.  Jesus  took  no  notice  of  the 
interruption,  because  the  men  He  was  addressing  knew  in 
their  own  conscience  what  He  meant.  They  understood 
Him  to  refer  to  the  old  affair  of  the  Bethesda  cure,  at  which 
the  thought  first  arose  in  them  of  cutting  Him  off.  And  if 
they  were  cloaking  murderous  hate  beneath  a  show  of  zeal 
for  the  broken  Sabbath — thinking  to  kill  judicially  and  with 
form  of  law — He  will  proceed  to  strip  off  this  cloak  also 
from  them.  "  The  Sabbath  law  is  not  broken  when  by 
priestly  practice  and  rabbinic  approval  an  infant  of  eight 
days  old  is  circumcised  on  that  day,  for  it  yields  to  the 
higher  dignity  and  validity  of  that  venerable  sacrament. 
"What  I  have  done  is  better  still  and  higher  than  circum- 
cision, since  to  betoken  on  the  flesh  of  a  babe  the  cutting 
off  of  inborn  impurity  is  not  so  great  a  work  as  to  restore 
the  crippled  frame  of  a  man  to  soundness,  and  a  sinful  soul 
to  God.  '  I  have  made  the  man  every  whit  whole  !  Why 
are  ye  angry  with  Me?'"  Thus  He  has  explained  their 
unbelief,  uncloaked  their  malice,  convicted  them  of  incon- 
sistent and  unrighteous  judgment,  and  left  them  silenced, 
scorched,  and  helpless  :  them,  the  rulers  and  rabbis  and 
great  ones  of  the  land  ;  He,  the  poor,  unlettered  Nazarene  ! 
As  Jesus  lingered  in  the  temple,  He  overheard  eager 
talk  among  the  people.  There  were  some  there  who  won- 
dered at  the  inaction  of  the  official  party.  A  knot  of 
Jerusalem  citizens,  who  had  known  how  anxious  the  rulers 
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were  to  apprehend  Jesns,  heard  Him  braving  these  rulers 
by  retorting  on  them  a  charge  of  intended  mm'der,  and  saw 
Him.  pass  unmolested  through  the  public  courts.  Too  rude 
themselves  to  feel  the  power  of  holy  truth  from  holy  lips, 
they  could  not  understand  this  forbearance.  "Is  it  pos- 
sible (they  began  to  say)  that  the  rulers  have  changed  their 
mind"?  Have  they  come  to  know  that,  after  all.  He  is 
what  He  calls  Himself,  the  Christ  of  God?"  So  speak- 
ing among  themselves,  I  find  a  touch  of  mockery  in  the 
tone ;  only,  lest  any  overhearing  should  misunderstand,  they 
hasten  to  protest  that  they  are  very  far  from  seriously  think- 
ing He  can  be  the  Christ.  Let  no  one  suspect  them  of 
heretical  leanings.  Nay,  though  even  the  rulers  be  im- 
posed upon,  they  know  better.  This  boast  of  superior 
information  with  which  the  conceited  citizens  carried  off 
their  contemptuous  unbelief  in  the  hearing  of  simple  pil- 
grims from  the  country  becomes  positively  ludicrous  when 
we  hear  the  rest.  Among  the  many  rumours  about  the 
Christ  which,  in  the  lack  of  sound  scriptural  knowledge, 
were  then  current  in  Judgea,  this  was  one  :  "  When  Messiah 
comes,  no  man  is  to  know  whence  he  is  "  ;  a  supernatural 
visitor,  he  will  be  without  father  or  mother,  appearing  of 
a  sudden  in  glory,  none  knows  whence  or  how.  On  the 
strength  of  this  vulgar  blunder,  these  would-be-wise  citizens 
rejected  Jesus.  They  shared  no  doubt  the  usual  mistake 
of  the  time,  that  Jesus  was  a  Gahlaean.  They  thought  they 
knew  whence  He  was :  they  could  see  plainly  that  He  was 
not  the  Christ. 

With  learned  conceit  in  the  rulers  Jesus  had  entered  into 
argument,  aiming  to  reach  the  conscience  through  a  keen, 
close  demonstration  of  their  moral  unfitness  to  be  judges. 
With  the  ignorant  conceit  of  the  citizens  it  was  in  vain  to 
argue.  Jesus  sought  to  reach  them  by  another  way.  Some- 
times the  vulgar  may  be  best  disarmed  by  satire  ;  again, 
where  logic   fails,  sheer   strength   of  testimony  will   often 
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carry  conviction,  Eaising  His  voice  therefore  to  gain  a 
hearing  over  their  disjointed  talk,  this  wise  winner  of  souls 
blent  grave  irony  with  sublime  self-assertion  in  His  words. 
They  were  boasting  of  what  they  knew,  though  blundering 
at  every  step ;  and  Jesus  lays  emphasis  on  the  word  as  He 
concedes  the  boast.  "  Yes,  ye  know  Me,  and  again  ye  know 
whence  I  come  :  and  j'^et,  after  all,  ye  do  not  know  Him 
whom  I  k)ioio."  More  or  less  correctly,  they  did  know  from 
what  mechanic  family  He  was  sprung  after  the  flesh.  But 
the  higher  source  whence  He  came.  His  spiritual  mission 
from  the  Father,  they  could  not  know,  for  the  Father  Him- 
self they  knew  not.  Their  conceit  of  half-knowledge  about 
His  earthly  origin  blinded  them  to  His  birth  from  heaven. 
Their  special  ignorance  of  Jehovah  blinded  them  to  Jehovah's 
Messenger.  Against  their  (fancied)  knowledge  of  His  mean 
descent  and  human  parentage.  He  puts  His  own  knowledge 
of  the  heavenly  Father,  and  His  coming  forth  from  Him  ; 
against  their  light,  rude,  scoffing  boast.  His  own  deep, 
earnest  testimony  to  Himself. 

It  was  in  vain  to  argue ;  but  a  simple  assertion  of  what  He 
felt  and  knew  down  in  His  own  heart,  delivered  in  touched 
and  softened  tones,  might  yet  tell  upon  the  crowd.  "  I  am 
not  come  of  Myself :  but  He  that  sent  Me  is  true,  whom  ye 
know  not.  But  I  know  Him,  for  I  am  from  Him,  and  He 
hath  sent  Me."  Never  could  lips  but  His  own  use  such 
words ;  clearer,  grander  never  fell  from  His.  Knoioleclge, 
absolute,  personal,  unique,  of  the  eternal  God  as  His 
Father,  resting  on  such  a  twofold  relation  to  Him  as  this  : 
the  relation,  first,  of  eternal  fellowship  past,  I  am  from 
Him ;  and  the  relation,  secondly,  of  special  mission  into  the 
world  now,  He  liatli  sent  Me.  The  mysterious  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  stretched  back  into  pre-existence  and  up  into 
Divine  relations.  He  remembered  glory  before  the  world 
was ;  and  in  His  weakness  of  manhood  could  identify  His 
Judgean  life  with  that  long  past  existence  in  the  solitude  qf 
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the  Godhead.  How  far  down  does  this  permit  us  to  see 
into  the  secret  life  of  Jesus,  the  unspoken  memories  that 
filled  His  loneliness  and  linked  the  weary  present,  passed 
amid  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  to  that  unforgotten  and 
stupendous  past !  Within  the  daily  burdened  life  which 
men  saw,  we  are  to  detect  a  secret  sense  of  Godhood,  a 
sweet  oneness  with  the  Father  retained  unbroken,  whereby 
His  soul  is  nourished  all  through  this  desert  !  And  the 
line  that  links  the  two  and  makes  the  life  that  now  is, 
with  all  its  contrasts,  an  intelligible  continuation  of  His  per- 
sonal experience,  what  is  it  but  this,  "  He  hath  sent  Me  "  ? 
There  is  nothing  here,  I  repeat,  but  assertion.  It  is 
self-witness,  and  nothing  more.  Against  the  anger  or  the 
arguments  of  men,  learned  and  unlearned,  He  could  still 
oppose  at  worst  this  invincible  certainty  of  His  own  con- 
sciousness, this  knowledge  of  which  He  was  as  sure  as  of 
existence.  It  was  the  last  resource  always  left  Him,  to 
utter  this  as  He  does  here,  and  fling  it  with  the  momentum 
of  a  life  and  death  truth  upon  the  souls  of  men.  "  I  know 
Him  :  for  I  am  come  from  beside  Him,  and  He  did  send 
Me." 

J.  Oswald  Dykes. 
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MICAIAH'S  VISION. 

(1  Kings  xxii,  19-23.) 

The  prophecy  of  Micaiah  is  an  obvious  instance  of  that 
method  of  revelation  which  is  given  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Numbers  as  the  usual  way  of  communica- 
tion between  God  and  the  seer.  "Hear  now  My  words: 
If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make 
Myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  I  will  speak  with  him 
in  a  dream."  This  description  is  borne  out  to  the  full  by 
the  language  of  Micaiah.  It  was  a  vision,  something  he 
saiv — if  not  with  waking,  then  with  sleeping,  or  entranced, 
faculties.  "I  saw,"  he  says,  "the  Lord  sitting  on  His 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  Him  on 
His  right  hand  and  on  His  left.  And  the  Lord  said.  Who 
shall  entice  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Eamoth- 
gilead'?  And  one  said  on  this  manner;  and  another  said 
on  that  manner.  And  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood 
before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  entice  him.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  Wherewith?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth, 
and  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets. 
And  He  said.  Thou  shalt  entice  him,  and  shalt  prevail  also  : 
go  forth,  and  do  so.  Now  therefore,"  adds  the  prophet,  as 
his  own  comment,  "behold,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit 
in  the  mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  evil  concerning  thee." 

This  account,  with  its  clearness  of  narration  and  vivid 
'  pictorial  distinctness,  might  be  taken,  with  all  its  details,  as 
a  very  good  example  of  the  divinely  imparted  vision,  but  for 
one  circumstance  which,  every  time  we  read  it,  "must  give 
us  pause."  Can  we  attribute  to  Divine  revelation  every 
detail  of  a  vision  which  involves  an  unworthy  conception  of 
God  ?  There  is  no  shirking  this  difficulty,  for  it  is  very 
plain.     The  language  of  the  prophet,  which  he  declares  to 
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be  "the  word  of  the  Lord,"  sets  God  before  us  as  the 
author  of  a  he.  Honesty  cannot  avoid  this  conclusion. 
There  is  no  escape  from  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  God 
does  not  prevent  evil  which  is  caused  by  the  wills  of  inferior 
intelligences,  but  uses  it  and  overrules  it  for  His  own  bene- 
ficent purposes ;  for  this  is  no  case  of  evil  not  prevented,  it 
is  evil  enjoined.  The  master  is  responsible  for  what  the 
servant  does  in  obedience  to  his  commands ;  and  if  the  pro- 
phet represents  Jehovah  as  commanding  the  services  of  a 
lying  spirit,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  he  represents  Jehovah 
as  the  author  of  the  lie  which  the  spirit  inspires.  Nor  if, 
like  some  interpreters,  we  explain  the  spirit  as  the  "per- 
sonified spirit  of  prophecy,"  do  we  improve  matters  in  the 
smallest  degree;  for  then  we  take  away  all  that  mediates 
between  God  and  the  lying  prophets,  and  throw  the  whole 
blame  of  their  falsehood  directly  upon  the  All-holy  Himself. 

But  the  unworthy  conception  of  God  involved  in  the 
vision  goes  even  further.  The  All-wise  is  depicted  as  in  a 
difficulty.  He  does  not  know  what  to  do,  until  He  seeks 
council  of  His  court  and  hears  the  various  opinions  of  the 
spirits  who  minister  before  Him.  Contrast  with  this  the 
frequent  language  of  Scripture,  "For  who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord?  or  who  hath  been  His  counsellor'?" 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Holy 
Scripture  has  a  human  element  as  well  as  a  Divine  element, 
and  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  throwing  upon  the  Divine 
difficulties  which  can  be  explained  as  human.  There  are 
two  intimations  in  Micaiah's  vision  which  must  have  been 
divinely  given,  because  they  are  such  that  man  could  not 
have  arrived  at  them  independently. 

First.  That  the  prophets  were  lying,  or  were  under  the 
influence  of  a  lying  spirit. 

Second.  That  Ahab's  expedition  against  Ramoth-gilead 
would  end  fatally  for  himself. 

Upon  these  points  rests  the  whole  stress  of  Micaiah's 
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message.  The  remainder  of  the  prophecy  consists  of  ima- 
gery, which,  though  remarkable  in  itself,  appears  to  have  no 
other  fmiction  than  to  convey  these  intimations,  and  which 
has  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  no  important  pro- 
phetic pm'pose.     It  is  a  vehicle,  and  nothing  more. 

Now  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  our  difficulties  arise 
solely  from  the  structure  of  this  vehicle ;  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  two  important  messages  conveyed.  So  that 
the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  into  the 
source  of  this  imagery.  From  whence  did  it  come  ?  Three 
sources  are  possible.  It  may  have  come  from  God,  or  from 
the  prophet's  waking  conscious  imagination,  or  from  the 
involuntary  working  of  the  prophet's  mind  in  dreaming  or 
trance.  The  first  of  these  is  at  once  thrown  out  of  con- 
sideration by  the  unworthy  conception  of  the  Divine  nature 
which  the  imagery  involves.  The  second  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  style  of  the  language  which  Micaiah  uses  in 
describing  his  vision,  as  well  as  to  all  probability.  We  are 
therefore  forced  back  upon  the  third,  and  conclude  that 
the  imagery  of  the  prophecy  belongs  to  the  human  element 
and  not  to  the  Divine,  and  was  given  by  the  unconscious 
and  involuntary  working  of  the  prophet's  imagination 
during  the  suspension  of  hiS  ordinary  faculties  by  trance 
or  dreaming. 

And  here  the  well-known  facts  of  dreaming  come  to  our 
aid,  and  not  only  render  our  conclusion  more  probable,  but 
actually  seem  to  give  us,  to  speak  with  all  reverence,  a 
glimpse  into  the  mode  of  co-operation  between  the  Divine 
and  human. 

"We  all  know  from  experience  that  when  some  objective 
fact  makes  an  impression  upon  us  while  in  a  state  of 
dreaming,  the  mind  immediately  weaves  some  imaginary 
incident  or  story  to  account  for  the  fact.  Thus  the  dreamer 
fancies  he  is  sentry  at  a  castle  gate.  Wearily  he  waits 
for  the   long  hours  of  watching  to  go  by,  and  with  mar- 
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vellous  distinctness  be  perceives  everything  about  him, 
tbe  massive  walls  of  tbe  fortress  and  every  feature  of  tbe 
surrounding  country.  Suddenly  tbere  is  a  loud  knocking  at 
tbe  gates  below.  And  at  tbat  moment  tbe  dreamer  awakes 
and  discovers  tbat  it  is  some  one  knocking  at  his  door. 
Or,  again,  be  imagines  be  is  floating  on  an  iceberg  in  a 
polar  ocean ;  tbe  keen  frost  strikes  to  tbe  very  marrow  of 
bis  bones,  and  be  is  about  to  perish,  when  he  awakes  and 
finds  tbat  it  is  a  cold  night,  and  he  is  insufficiently  covered. 
In  all  such  cases  tbe  story  is  created  by  tbe  instinctive 
working  of  tbe  imagination,  in  order  to  explain  an  objective 
fact  which  forces  itself  on  tbe  sleeping  faculties. 

Now  tbe  visions  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture  contain 
evidence  that  their  scenery  was,  sometimes  at  all  events, 
intimately  connected  with  some  objective  fact  affecting  the 
seer  at  tbe  time ;  for,  in  St.  Peter's  vision  recorded  in  tbe 
tenth  of  Acts,  the  pivot  on  which  tbe  imagery  turns  is 
the  circumstance,  so  distinctly  mentioned,  tbat  the  apostle 
"  became  hungry,  and  desired  to  eat  "  ;  and  although  in  this 
instance  the  objective  fact  was  not  divinely  imparted,  our 
inference  remains,  tbat  the  form  of  tbe  prophetic  vision 
might  be  more  or  less  affected  by  stimuli  external  to  tbe 
working  of  the  imagination. 

We  have  now  in  our  possession  all  tbat  is  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  fully  tbe  difficulties  of  Micaiab's  vision. 
According  to  tbe  theory  now  put  forth,  it  was  miraculously 
imparted  to  the  mind  of  tbe  dreaming,  or  entranced,  seer 
tbat  tbe  predictions  of  Zedekiah  and  his  confederates  were 
false,  or,  it  may  be,  due  to  tbe  inspiration  of  a  lying  spirit ; 
and  that  tbe  expedition  against  Eamoth-gilead  would  end 
fatally  for  Abab.  Eound  this  objective  and  Divine  nucleus 
the  prophet's  imagination,  working  according  to  its  ordinary 
laws,  constructed  tbe  scene  which  has  so  puzzled  many  a 
devout  student,  using  materials  which  were  familiar  to  the 
dreamer's  experience.     God  appeared  in  tbe  vision  as  the 
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King  sitting  on  His  throne ;  round  Him  stood  His  ministers, 
the  host  of  heaven ;  and,  like  a  human  king,  He  consulted 
with  one  minister  after  another,  until  He  obtained  the 
advice  which  seemed  the  best.  Courtly  scenes  such  as  this 
must  have  been  familiar  to  Micaiah  ;  for  it  appears  from 
the  narrative  that  he  was  well  known  to  the  king  of  Israel, 
and  therefore  his  memory  must  have  had  good  store  of 
images  needful  for  such  a  picture. 

If  this  explanation  be  true,  the  difficulties  vanish,  and  the 
prophecies,  not  only  remain  uninjured,  but  their  Divine 
character  shines  out  more  clearly  than  ever;  and  the 
unworthy  conceptions  of  God  which  so  troubled  us  are 
seen  to  arise  neither  from  Divine  inspiration  nor  from  the 
conscious  thought  of  the  prophet.  They  are  simply  the 
accidents  of  a  dream. 

In  the  present  state  of  critical  thought,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  spend  time  in  proving  that,  when  man  was  made  the 
medium  of  Divine  revelation,  his  mind  was  permitted  to 
work  according  to  its  ordinary  laws.  There  was  a  time 
when  inspiration  was  popularly  regarded  as  some  occult 
species  of  word  for  word  dictation.  That  time  has  gone  by. 
It  is  now  universally  admitted,  upon  every  theory,  that  to 
each  sacred  writer  was  left  his  own  peculiar  style  and 
character  of  expression  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mind  of  each 
writer  worked  according  to  its  own  laws.  If  this  be 
admitted  with  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of 
Holy  Scripture,  there  is  no  objection  to  supposing  that, 
sometimes  at  all  events,  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  God 
revealed  Himself  by  vision  were  permitted  to  exercise  their 
ordinary  functions.  And,  in  the  case  before  us,  this  proba- 
bility is  made  very  strong  by  the  extreme  difhculty  of  attri- 
buting a  Divine  origin  to  the  unworthy  conception  of  God 
involved  in  the  scenery  which  forms  the  vehicle  of  the  pro- 
phetic message.  From  this  point  of  view  Micaiah's  vision 
is   peculiarly   interesting,  for   in   it  there   exists  an   index 
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by  which  to  discriminate  between  the  two  elements  which 
must  enter  more  or  less  into  all  prophecy.  Here  it  seems 
the  Divine  and  haman  can  be  separated,  and  the  relation 
between  them  analysed  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 

If  this  be  true,  an  important  question  is  raised.  Can  the 
principle  be  extended  ?  Can  the  moral  difficulties  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  results  of  psychology  be  used  in 
conjunction  in  order  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  processes  of 
revelation  ?  The  value  of  such  a  method  needs  no  proof : 
for  the  more  we  define  the  human  element  in  Holy 
Scripture,  the  more  apparent  will  be  the  splendour  of  the 
Divine ;  and  the  stronger  the  evidence  that  the  ethical 
obscurities  which  perplex  us  arise  from  man's  imperfection, 
the  greater  will  be  our  confidence  in  that  pure  truth  which 
can  only  come  from  the  perfection  of  God. 

Charles  F.  d'Arct. 


ST.  JAMES  AND  HIS  EPISTLE.-^ 

"  James     ...     to  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Dispersion." — Jas.  i.  1. 

This  Epistle,  although  Luther  stigmatized  it  as  "  an  epistle 
of  straw,"  has  many  claims  on  our  regard,  of  which  I  will 
only  for  the  present  enumerate  one  or  two. 

It  is  the  first  Christian  document  that  was  given  to 
the  world,  the  earliest  of  all  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
It  was  probably  written  in  less  than  twenty  years  after  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  before  any  one  of  the  Gospels 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  even  before  any  of  the 
other  inspired  Epistles.  If  the  New  Testament  were 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  tJiis  is  what  we  should 
read  first.     And,  for  some  reasons,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 

1  A  brief  introductioa  to  a  set  of  expository  lectures  on  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Epistle. 
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it  does  not  stand  first.  For  it  is  more  like  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  than  any  other  contained  in  the  New, 
and  forms  a  natm-al  and  easy  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  To  St.  James  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  simply  the 
true  Judaism,  Judaism  fulfilled  and  transfigured.  It  was  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  St.  Paul  called  "  the  law  of  bondage," 
transformed  into  "  the  law  of  liberty."  It  was  the  beau- 
tiful consummate  flower  of  which  the  old  oeconomy  was 
the  bud,  the  perfect  day  of  which  that  was  the  dawn. 

1.  The  first  special  claim  of  the  Epistle  is,  then,  that  it 
presents  us  with  the  earliest  view  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  which  obtained  in  the  Christian  Church.  And  the 
second  is,  that  it  was  written  by  that  "  brother  of  the 
Lord  "  who  was  the  first  bishop,  i.e.  the  first  chief  pastor, 
of  the  first  Christian  Church,  viz.  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
And  this  "  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  "  had  much,  not 
of  the  mind  only,  but  of  the  very  manner  of  the  Lord. 
That  he  had  much  of  the  mind  of  Christ  we  might  perhaps 
infer  from  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  the  other  Apostles 
and  apostolic  men,  he  was  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
But  we  are  not  left  to  inference.  We  have  the  words  of 
Jesus,  and  we  have  the  letter  of  James,  and  we  may  com- 
pare them  for  ourselves.  Of  all  the  discourses  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most  characteristic 
and  complete,  that  in  which  He  most  clearly  laid  down 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  He  came  to  establish  on  earth. 
And  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  has  been  called,  not  with- 
out reason,  "  a  mere  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  It  handles  the  same  practical  themes.  It  con- 
tains many  of  the  same  turns  of  expression.  It  is  per- 
vaded by  an  undertone  of  reference  to  that  Sermon  even 
when  it  handles  other  themes  or  uses  different  terms.  And 
the  style  of  St.  James  is  precisely  that  of  his  Divine 
"  Brother,"  plain,  simple,  direct,  pungent,  and  yet  instinct 
with  poetic  imagination.     The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  con- 
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tains  only  one  extended  parable,  that  of  the  two  builders, 
with  which  it  closes ;  but  it  is  full  of  those  dramatic  pro- 
verbs which  are  condensed  parables,  such  as  that  of  the 
salt  which  had  lost  its  savour,  the  city  set  on  a  hill,  the 
lamp  put  under  a  bushel  or  on  a  stand,  the  sun  shining  on 
the  evil  and  the  good,  the  rain  falling  on  just  and  unjust, 
the  trumpet  sounded  at  the  corners  of  the  street,  the  two 
masters,  the  birds  that  build  no  barns,  the  lilies  that  neither 
toil  nor  spin,  the  mote  and  the  beam,  the  pearls  cast  before 
swine,  with  many  more.  St,  James  abounds  in  similar 
proverbs.  In  the  first  chapter  alone  we  have  that  of  the 
wave,  of  the  blade  of  grass,  of  sin  the  harlot,  of  the  first- 
fruits,  of  the  field  over- run  with  foul  and  rank  weeds,  of  the 
man  gazing  on  his  face  in  the  glass.  However  we  may 
account  for  this  similarity  of  style,  whether  we  attribute  it 
to  that  similarity  of  mental  gifts  which  often  obtains  among 
close  kinsmen,  or  to  the  influence  of  constant  intercourse 
and  a  common  training,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
it  when  once  it  has  been  pointed  out ;  nor  can  we  fail  to 
feel  that,  as  to  the  words  of  Christ  Himself,  so  also  to  the 
words  of  James,  this  parabolic  manner,  this  poetic  style, 
lends  an  added  grace  and  powder. 

The  Epistle  opens,  as  most  of  the  apostolic  letters  open, 
by  announcing  the  name  of  the  writer  and  that  of  the 
person,  or  persons,  to  whom  it  was  addressed:  ''James 
.  .  .  to  the  Dispersion."  This  was  the  ancient  epi- 
stolary style  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  correspondence. 
We  have  many  instances  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Acts  xxiii.  26,  "  Claudius  Lysias  to  the  most 
excellent  governor  Felix."  And  though  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  St.  James's  letter  may  not  sound  very  suggestive, 
it  is  nevertheless  full  of  instructive  matter.  "  James  "  had 
a  history,  and  so  had  "  the  Dispersion  "  ;  and  by  his  his- 
tory he  was  marked  out  as  the  very  man  to  write  to  the 
Jews  who  were  scattered  abroad. 
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James  was  a  Jew  at  heart  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
though  he  was  also  a  Christian  Apostle.  Who  then  so 
suitable  as  he  to  instruct  men  who,  though  Jews  by  birth 
and  training  and  habit,  had  nevertheless  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ? 

If  we  glance  at  his  history  and  theirs,  we  shall  read  the 
whole  Epistle  with  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  insight 
into  its  meaning. 

James  then  (as  I  hold  and  shall  assume,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  theories  propounded  about  him,  into 
which  however  I  shall  not  here  enter)  was  the  son  of 
Alphfeus,  otherwise  called  Clopas,  and  of  his  wife,  the  sister 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.^  James  was  probably  their  eldest  son, 
and  grew  up  to  be  a  conspicuously  sturdy  little  man.  Be- 
cause of  his  short  stature  he  was  called  "  James  tJie  Little," 
not,  as  the  Greek  epithet  has  often  been  rendered,  "James 
tJie  Less."  Among  his  brothers  were  Simon,  i.e.  Simeon  ; 
Jude,  i.e.  Judah ;  Joses,  i.e.  Joseph  ;  and  Levi  the  publican, 
afterwards  Matthew  the  Apostle.  All  these  men  were 
named  after  great  Jews  of  the  ancient  time.  James  after 
Jacob,-  the  others  after  four  of  Jacob's  sons — Levi,  Joseph, 
Judah,  and  Simeon.  From  the  names  given  to  the  children 
we  might  reasonably  infer  that  the  household  of  Alphteus 
was  a  strictly  pious  household,  after  the  austerest  Hebrew 
type.  And  the  inference  is  confirmed  by  what  we  after- 
wards learn  of  the  five  sons  of  the  household.  Two  of  them 
were  so  markedly  devout  after  the  way  of  their  fathers,  that 
they  were  called  "  James  the  Just  "  and  Joses  the  Just" — 
"just"  being  the  most  flattering  religious  epithet  among  the 

^  Those  who  care  to  examiue  the  controversy  for  themselves  will  find  an 
admirable  summary  of  it  in  Dean  Plumptre's  commentary  on  this  Epistle, 
published  in  Tlie  CainJrridge  Bible  for  Schools. 

'  "  The  name  of  JacGbus  or  Jacob,  after  passing  through  various  chances  and 
changes  of  form,  Spanish  Jago,  and  Portuguese  Xaijme  (pronounced  Hay  me), 
and  Italian  Giacomo,  and  Fi-ench  Jacquet  and  Jame,  and  Scotch  Ha)nis]i,  has 
at  last  dwindled  into  our  monosyllabic  James.'' — Dean  Flumpire. 
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Jews,  since  they  held  "justice,"  or  "righteousness,"  to  be 
the  very  flower  and  crown  of  all  virtues.  Other  two,  Simon 
and  Jude,  were  distinguished  as  "Zealots,"  and  the  Zealots 
were  a  faction  pledged  to  risk  their  lives  at  any  moment 
for  the  honour  of  the  law  or  the  freedom  of  their  country ; 
while  the  fifth,  Matthew,  as  we  learn  from  his  Gospel,  was 
a  profound  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  We  may 
fairly  conclude  therefore,  that  the  whole  family  was  trained 
in  the  severest  forms  of  Hebrew  piety,  that  they  walked — 
save  Levi,  indeed,  during  his  lapse  from  the  family  "  right- 
eousness "  —  in  all  the  ordinances  and  commandments 
blameless.  This  inference,  again,  is  confirmed  by  the  most 
ancient  histories  of  the  Church,  which  assure  us  that,  not 
content  with  observing  the  manifold  and  minutest  precepts 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  they  voluntarily  added  to  these  the 
still  more  austere  habits  of  the  Nazarite  and  the  Bechabite 
sects,  drinking  no  wine,  eating  no  flesh. 

But,  whatever  their  zeal  for  law  and  tradition,  they  were 
not  blind  and  narrow  bigots,  like  many  of  their  neighbours 
similarly  trained.  While  they  stood  on  the  old  ways,  they 
could  look  for  the  new.  Alphceus  and  his  wife  seem  earlj'' 
to  have  recognised,  in  their  nephew  Jesus,  the  promised 
and  long-expected  Messiah.  James  the  Little  and  Simon 
the  Zealot  were  enrolled  among  the  Apostles.  Joses  and 
Jude,  after  the  resurrection  at  least,  joined  the  disciples, 
and  rose  to  eminence  in  the  infant  Church.  But,  though 
they  became  Christians,  they  remained  Jews.  They  still 
believed  in  circumcision,  still  kept  the  law,  still  observed 
sabbaths,  still  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  temple.  This 
strange  blending  of  the  old  with  the  new  seems  to  have 
characterized  the  whole  family.  We  find  it  in  the  Epistles 
of  James  and  Jude,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

We  find  it  most  clearly  of  all,  I  think,  in  the  history, 
words,  writings  of  St.  James.  After  the  death  and  resur- 
rection  of  Christ  he  became  the  bishop  and  pillar  of  the 
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Church  in  Jerusalem — a  church  which  was  as  much  Hebrew 
as  Christian  ;  a  church  which  shook  its  head  doubtfully 
and  distrustfully  when  it  heard  that  Gentiles  also  were 
being  baptized ;  a  church  from  which  there  went  forth  the 
Judaizers  who  dogged  St.  Paul's  steps  wherever  he  went, 
hindered  or  undid  his  work,  and  kindled  a  tumult  of  grief 
and  indignation  in  his  heart.  And  these  Judaizers  carried 
with  them  "letters  of  commendation"  from  St.  James, 
and  were  for  ever  citing  the  authority  of  "the  Lord's  bre- 
thren" against  that  of  St.  Paul.  Sufficient  attention  has  not 
even  yet  been  directed  to  the  great  gulf  which  early  opened 
in  the  Christian  Church,  a  gulf  compared  with  which  all  our 
schisms  and  separations  are  as  nothing.  On  the  one  side 
stood  the  Christian  Jews  of  Palestine,  with  James  and  his 
brothers  at  their  head  ;  on  the  other  side  stood  the  Gentile 
Churches,  with  St.  Paul  and  his  colleagues  at  their  head  ; 
while  Peter  is  to  be  found  now  on  this  side  and  now  on 
that.  The  Jewish  Church  held  the  whole  law  of  Moses, 
ceremonial  as  well  as  moral,  to  be  binding  on  the  whole 
world.  If  they  could,  they  would  have  excluded  from  the 
Church  all  who  gave  up  circumcision,  sabbaths,  the  feasts, 
and  the  worship  of  the  temple.  The  Gentile  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  claimed  the  right  of  being  Christian  with- 
out becoming  Jewish,  of  worshipping  on  Sunday  instead  of 
on  Saturday,  of  obeying  the  law  of  Christ  without  bending 
under  Moses'  yoke.  All  St.  James's  sympathies  were  with 
the  Jewish  Church ;  and  though,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
he  compromised  with  Paul,  and  agreed  that  the  Gentiles 
should  be  bound  only  by  "  the  prece^Dts  of  Noah,"  instead 
of  by  the  statutes  of  Moses,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  think 
the  law  of  Christ  sufficient,  or  why  did  he  insist  on  the 
precepts  of  Noah  ?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever 
really  approved  the  manly  and  generous  course  St.  Paul 
took.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
was   as   sincerely   a   Jew  as  he  was  a  Christian.     Till  he 
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was  put  to  death  bj''  them,  the  Jews,  the  very  Pharisees, 
of  Jerusalem  respected  and  honoured  Jtini,  although  they 
hunted  many  of  the  Christians,  and  especially  their  leaders, 
to  prison  and  the  grave.  Writing  soon  after  James  had 
passed  away,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  tells  us  that  he 
was  holy  from  his  mother's  womb.  He  drank  no  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  and  no  razor  ever  came  on  his  head.  He  alone 
was  allowed  to  go  into  the  holy  place  of  the  temple,  the 
shrine  sacred  to  the  priests.  He  was  so  long  and  often  on 
his  knees  that  they  grew  hard  like  a  camel's.  When  a 
religious  crisis  arose,  and  the  Pharisees  heard  that  many 
were  going  astray  after  Jesus,  they  came  to  James  of  all 
men — the  brother  of  Jesus  and  the  bishop  of  the  Church  ! 
— to  beg  that  he  would  recall  the  people  from  their  errors, 
so  entirely  did  they  regard  him  as  one  of  themselves.  On 
the  feast-day  they  placed  him  on  the  front  of  the  temple, 
and  adjured  him  to  tell  the  multitude,  since  many  had  gone 
astray  after  Jesus,  what  the  true  way  of  salvation  was. 
They  were  thunderstruck  when  he  gave  testimony  to  the 
Son  of  man  as  the  Lord  and  Christ  foretold  by  the  prophets ; 
but,  as  soon  as  they  could  believe  for  wonder,  they  rushed 
upon  him,  crying,  "  Woe  !  woe  !  Even  the  Just  One  is  de- 
ceived !  "  They  cast  him  down  from  the  temple,  and  beat 
out  his  brains  with  a  club. 

Surely  nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  it. 
His  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ  can  hardly  have  been 
very  zealous,  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  although 
he  sincerely  believed  in  Him,  if  the  Pharisees  regarded  him 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  put  him  forward  to  speak  against 
the  Son  of  man.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  he  never 
regarded  Jesus  as  more  than  the  Jewish  Messiah,  or  the 
Gospel  as  more  than  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  He  did  not 
see  that,  when  a  law  is  fulfilled,  it  gives  place  to  a  higher 
law.  But  whatever  the  defects  we  may  discover  in  St. 
James,  it  is  obvious  that  these  very  defects   adapted  him 
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to  be  an  Apostle  to  the  Jews.  Had  Paul  been  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  instead  of  James,  how  many  months  would 
he  have  lived  ?  But  James,  a  Jew  at  heart,  w'as  the  very 
man  to  speak  to  Jews  without  driving  them  to  an  instant 
hostility.  He  may  have  quietly  won  many  to  the  faith 
whom  a  man  of  a  more  generous  and  catholic  spirit  would 
have  alienated  and  provoked.  At  least  he  could  help  to 
make  the  men  of  Jerusalem  better  Jews  ;  and  that,  after 
all,  was  the  most  likely  way  to  make  them  Christian. 

2.  But  what  sort  of  Jews  were  those  to  whom  this  letter 
was  addressed,  the  Jews  of  "  the  Dispersion  "  ?  and  wherein 
did  they  differ  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  ?  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  worth  working  out,  for  it  throws  light 
on  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  their  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon, they  left  behind  them  the  great  bulk  of  their  race. 
Only  a  few  poor  thousands  returned ;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands preferred  to  remain  in  the  lands  in  which  they 
had  been  settled  by  their  conquerors.  As  they  multi- 
plied and  prospered  they  spread,  until  they  were  found  in 
most  of  the  great  centres  of  commerce  and  learning  in  the 
ancient  world.  So  too  the  Jews  who  had  returned  to 
Judgea  also  multiplied  and  grew,  till  the  land  became 
too  strait  for  them.  Their  fathers  had  been  farmers  and 
wine-growers,  each  tilling  his  own  acres  or  dressing  his 
own  vines.  But  the  sons  were  compelled  by  their  growing 
numbers  to  build  cities,  and  to  embark  in  manufacture  and 
traffic.  Meanwhile  the  great  heathen  empires — Persian, 
Syrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Koman — had  thrown  the  whole 
world  open  to  them  ;  and  of  this  opening  they  were  quick 
to  avail  themselves.  Their  own  land  was  crowded.  In 
trade  they  felt  they  had  found  their  true  vocation.  And 
hence,  in  the  two  or  three  centuries  immediately  preceding 
the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  Jews  had  migrated  in 
vast  numbers.     Colonies  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  many 
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lands,  in  the  cities  which  studded  the  highroads  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  ports  of  Northern  Africa  and  Europe,  and  in 
all  the  most  renowned  seats  of  learning.  Of  course  these 
busy  merchants  and  eager  students,  livnig  remote  from 
Palestine,  visited  Jerusalem  infrequently,  and  seldom  took 
part  in  the  worship  of  the  temple  ;  but  they  took  their 
synagogues  and  schools  with  them,  and  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

Nevertheless  it  was  inevitable  that  travel  and  intercourse 
with  many  men  of  many  races  should  widen  their  thoughts. 
They  could  not  encounter  so  many  new  influences  without 
being  affected  by  them.  The  influence  they  most  commonly 
met,  and  to  which  they  yielded  most,  was  that  of  Greek 
thought  and  culture.  The  Greeks,  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  had  over-run  and  subdued  the  world.  When  Alex- 
ander died,  his  empire  was  divided  among  his  victorious 
lieutenants,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  carried  on  his  work. 
They  founded  kingdoms  and  dynasties ;  and  to  these  king- 
doms the  Greeks  flocked  in  large  numbers,  soon  establishing 
themselves,  as  the  Jews  did,  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
commerce  and  learning.  Of  these  foreign  Greeks  the 
foreign  Jews  learned  much.  Though  they  retained  the 
faith  and  the  Scriptures  of  Moses,  they  read  them  in  a 
more  philosophical  and  cosmopolitan  spirit.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  Greek  language,  a  language 
at  least  as  common  in  all  civilized  lands  then  as  French 
was  some  fifty  years  since,  as  English  is  now  or  soon  will 
be,  or  as  Latin  was  among  all  the  scholars  of  Europe  up 
to  a  century  ago.  They  translated  their  Scriptures  and 
conducted  their  worship  in  this  alien  tongue.  From  this 
adoption  of  the  Greek,  or  Hellene,  tongue,  they  were 
called  Hellenists,  or  Hellenistic  Jews,  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  who  still  used  their 
ancestral  tongue,  at  least  in  the  worship  of  God.  By 
thus  throwing  open  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
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to  as  many  as  could  read  Greek,  the  Hellenists  won  many 
of  the  more  thoughtful  and  pious  heathen  to  the  Hebrew 
faith.  These  heathen  converts  were  "the  proselytes"  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  We  can  account 
for  their  numbers  and  influence  only  as  we  remember  that 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  chief 
cities  and  harbours  of  the  world,  that  they  mixed  freely 
with  the  merchants  of  every  land,  that  their  schools  stood 
side  by  side  with  those  of  Greece  and  Bome,  and  that  their 
Scriptures  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  accessible  to  all 
educated  men. 

Now  if  we  picture  these  foreign  Jews  to  ourselves — these 
"  twelve  tribes  in  the  Dispersion,"  as  St.  James  calls  them, 
just  as  we  might  speak  of  "  the  greater  Britain  beyond 
the  sea" — if  we  picture  to  ourselves  these  men,  far  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  dwelling  in  busy,  populous  cities, 
where  they  were  compelled  to  hold  daily  intercourse  with 
men  of  other  creeds  and  customs  than  their  own,  where, 
so  to  speak,  a  larger,  freer  current  of  air  tended  to  disperse 
the  mists  of  local  or  racial  prejudice,  we  shall  readily  under- 
stand that  they  were  more  accessible  to  new  ideas,  and 
especially  to  any  new  ideas  which  came  to  them  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  than  their  brethren  who  remained  at 
home,  breathing  the  loaded  atmosphere  of  their  ancient 
city,  into  which  the  movements  of  the  outside  world  could 
seldom  penetrate.  The  Christian  ideas,  the  good  news  that 
He  was  come  for  whom  their  fathers  had  looked,  would  be 
more  impartially  weighed  by  these  Hellenized  and  foreign 
Jews  than  by  the  priests  and  Pharisees  who  dwelt  under 
the  shadow  of  the  temple,  and  felt  that,  if  Jesus  should 
increase,  they  must  decrease.  Nor  would  the  catholicity  of 
the  Christian  faith,  its  appeal  to  men  of  every  race,  be  so 
offensive  to  the  tribes  of  the  Dispersion  as  to  the  Jews  of 
Judaea.  In  Judsea  the  Jews  held  every  foreigner  to  be  a 
stranger  and  an  intruder,  if  not  an  enemy.     In  Europe,  in 
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Africa,  in  the  gi'eat  towns  and  harbours  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Jews  themselves  were  foreigners,  and  would  feel  that  other 
foreigners  had  no  less  right  to  be  there  than  themselves. 
Among  their  heathen  neighbours  too  they  had  found  many 
who  loathed  the  vices  of  the  popular  idolatries,  who  were 
\vearily  looking  for  some  more  substantial  resting-place  for 
their  spirits  than  the  thin  and  conflicting  philosophies  of 
their  own  sages,  or  who  had  joyfully  accepted  the  God  of 
Israel  as  the  only  true  God. 

When  we  remember  how  they  were  placed  and  influenced, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  the  teaching  of  the  first  Apostles 
and  missionaries  of  the  Cross  found  a  far  wider  acceptance 
with  these  scattered  and  expatriated  Jews  than  with  the 
homebred  homekeeping  Jews  of  Palestine  ;  we  no  longer 
wonder  that  in  every  city  into  which  Paul  entered  he  went 
straight  to  the  synagogue,  and  made  his  first  appeal  to  the 
Jews  and  proselytes  who  worshipped  in  it,  and  that  he 
seldom  made  his  appeal  in  vain,  Jews  and  proselytes  in 
every  city  yielding  him  his  first  converts  and  disciples. 

These  were  the  men  to  whom  St.  James  wroce.  And  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  the  Christian  Jews  of  every  clime 
would  joyfully  welcome  the  letter  of  a  Jew  so  just,  so 
honoured  and  devout,  as  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  that 
sacred  city  to  which  their  hearts  still  fondly  turned  ;  "  the 
brother"  of  that  Lord  who  had  died  to  take  away  the  sin 
of  the  whole  world,  and  to  throw  open  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  as  many  as  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

James  the  Jew  was  the  very  man  to  command  a  cordial 

and    reverent    hearing   from    "  the    twelve   tribes    of    the 

Dispersion." 

S.  Cox. 
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Arnold's  "Neronian  Persecution."  i — In  this  careful 
monograph  Dr.  Arnold  has  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  later  apostolic  age,  founded  upon  a  most  thorough 
and  satisfying  critical  investigation  of  the  vexed  passage  Tac.  Ann. 
XV.  44.  Such  an  investigation  was  certainly  called  for.  Since 
Gibbon  (chap,  xv.)  suggested  that  Tacitus  might  have  been  misled 
by  the  name  "  Galiljeans  "  to  see,  in  proceedings  against  a  supposed 
fanatical  Jewish  sect  of  that  name,  a  persecution  directed  against 
Christians,  the  credit  of  the  Tacitean  account  has  been  called  in 
question  from  many  quarters.  Merlvale  reg-ards  the  Jews  as  the 
primaiy  objects  of  the  crimen  incendii,  the  Christians  having'  been 
(indhcio  eorum)  delated  by  them  in  the  second  instance.  Hermann 
Schiller  has  more  recently  (1872)  elaborated  the  hypothesis  of 
Gibbon,  while  Hochart  {Etudes,  1885)  and  others  suppose  the 
passage  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Christian  hands.  Arnold 
aims  at  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  problem.  The  following- 
are  its  main  points  :  (1)  the  correct  text  of  Ann.  xv.  44 ;  (2)  the 
exegesis  ;  (3)  historical  criticism  of  its  statements  ;  (4)  the  nature 
and  area  of  the  persecution,  in  reality  and  in  later  tradition  ;  (5) 
general  results. 

The  textual  discussion  (pp.  4-11),  which  is  throughout  full  of 
intei^est,  is  remarkable  not  least  for  its  thorough  sifting  of  the 
crux  "  ai{i  crucibus  afi,vi  aut  flammandi  atqiie  tih!  defecisset  dies'" 
etc.  Without  attempting  to  condense  so  concise  a  discussion,  its 
general  result  may  be  stated.  Arnold  combines  the  almost  certain 
conjecture  of  Meursius  ut'qiie  for  afqtie  (which  moreover  must 
have  been  read  by  Sulpicins  Severus)  with  the  happy  substi- 
tution of  sunt  for  the  second  aut,  so  that  the  passage  runs  "  aut 
crucibus  adfixi  sunt  flammandi  titque  ubi  defecisset "  etc.  The 
resulting  construction,  the  gerundive  co-ordinated  with  an  ut  or 
ne  clause,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  Annals  (ii.  ?>'o,  iv.  9,  and  Drager 
pp.  30,  31),  and  this  restoration  of  the  passage  yields  for  the  first 
time  a  satisfactory  sense.  I  would  add  that  it  satisfies  at  once  the 
jusfc  objection  of  Nipperdey  (who  brackets  the  words  aut  crucibus 
.     .     .   flammandi),  that  these  tortures  do  not  come  under  the  head 

^  Arnold,  Lie  Dr.  F.  C.  :  Die  Nero)iische  Christenverfolqunq.  (Lei^izig : 
Kichter,  1888,  pp.  viii.  120.) 
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of  huUbria,  and  the  equally  acute  remark  of  Renan  (Antechrisf,  p. 
1G5  ~)  :  "  Peut-etre  le  second  ant  est-il  de  trop.  Flammaudi,  au 
sens  de  ut  flammarentur,  est  bon."  Arnold  gives  in  illustration 
of  his  textual  criticism  a  welcome  photozincograph  of  the  whole 
passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Cod.  Mediceus  II.,  our  primary  authority 
for  this  portion  of  the  Annals.  In  the  exegetical  discussion  which 
follows  (pp.  11-30)  I  would  single  out  for  special  commendation 
the  explanation  of  per  jiagitia  iiivisos,  which  he  shows  to  be  appli- 
able  to  the  charges  of  ©iJeoreta  SetTrra  and  OtStTro'Setot  /^t^ets,  rather 
than  to  offences  against  public  order,  and  that  of  the  very  impor- 
tant qui  fatebantur,  which,  by  a  careful  and  convincing  induction 
fi'om  general  and  in  particular  from  Taciteaa  use,  he  proves,  in 
opposition  to  a  host  of  scholars  (Nipperdey,  Orelli,  Renan,  Aube, 
Weiz.sacker,  Holtzmann,  etc.),  to  mean  neither  profession  of 
religious  belief  {profiteri)  nor  voluntary  confession  (confiteri),  but 
confession  of  the  crime  (mcendium)  with  which  they  have  been 
charged  (stthdidit  reos,  the  igitur  pointing  back  to  the  clause 
preceding  the  digression  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Christ lani) . 
After  a  short  analysis,  which  brings  out  the  perspicuity  and 
masterly  arrangement  of  the  passage,  Arnold  passes  to  the  his- 
torical objections  which  have  been  alleged  against  its  statements. 
He  shows  that  both  Clement  of  Rome  and  Suetonius  knew  of 
a  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Xero,  although  the  latter 
Avriter,  perhaps  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  his  life  of 
Nero,  says  nothing  of  their  having  been  accused  of  incendium. 
With  reference  to  the  objection  that  Tacitus  may  be  putting  down 
to  Christians  what  ha(il  really  befallen  Jews,  he  points  out,  firstly, 
that  Tacitus  can  be  proved  (pp.  46-50)  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two  ;  secondly,  that  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  so  early  a  currency  of  the  name  Christian 
(p.  53)  in  Rome  are  inconclusive ;  thirdly,  that  the  admitted 
tendency  to  confuse  the  two  at  this  early  date  (when  Christianity 
spread,  as  Tertullian  says,  "  suh  umhraculo  licitce  religionls  ")  would 
account  for  Christians  being  spoken  of  as  Jews,  but  not  for  Jews 
being  spoken  of  as  Christians.  The  populace  then,  as  early  as 
Nero's  time,  both  knew  and, hated  the  Christians.  But  why? 
Arnold  brings  evidence  to  show  that  the  popular  belief  in  their 
flagitia  may  well  have  arisen  by  this  date,  and  argues  that  the 
heathen  character  of  the  Jiagitia  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Justin  that  these  charges  originated  in  Jewish  quarters. 
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He  alleges  in  support  of  the  latter  statement  some  (rather  slight) 
rabbinical  evidence  earlier  than  Justin.  He  proceeds  to  show  the 
likelihood  (p.  63  seq.)  that  the  first  confessions  and  indicia  were 
obtained  by  torture,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  real  guilt  of  the 
accused  ;  and  that  the flagitia,  the  crimen  incendii,  and  that  of  odium 
humani  generis  Jiang  well  together  (pp.  64-75),  especially  in  view 
of  the  eschatological  beliefs  of  Christians,  of  their  claim  to  miracu- 
lous gifts,  and  of  the  fact  that  magic  {superstitio  nova  ac  malefica, 
Suet.)  and  arson  both  came  under  the  Lex  Cornelia  (Sullae)  de 
Sicariis.  The  general  result  is  to  draw  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  Neronian  and  the  later  persecutions  :  the  latter  being  dictated 
by  grounds  of  public  policy  or  principle,  while  the  former  was 
merely  an  attempt  of  the  emperor  to  avert  populf^r  suspicion  by 
fastening  it  upon  an  unpopular  sect.  The  next  step  is  to  examine 
the  growth  of  tradition  on  the  subject,  with  the  result  of  reducing 
our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  persecution  as  marking  an 
epoch  in  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  State.  Arnold  success- 
fully shows  that  the  supposed  traces  of  it  in  the  Sibylline  books 
have  other  references,  and  that  the  true  tradition  was  gradually 
discoloured  by  the  apologists,  whose  natural  tendency  was  to 
ascribe  pei'secution  only  to  the  bad  emperors.  Hence  to  later 
writers  Nero  becomes  the  Trpwros  Oeofx-axo?  (Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  25),  the 
deliberate  hater  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  persecution  a 
general  one,  instead  of  what  it  really  was,  merely  local  to  Rome. 
I  have  necessarily  omitted  many  points  of  interest,  but  hope  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  direct  many  readers  to  so  sober  and 
scholarly  a  piece  of  criticism.  I  will  mention  in  conclusion  two 
burning  questions  which  are  affected  by  Arnold's  investigation. 

1.  The  belief  in  Nero's  future  return  was  neither  of  Christian 
origin  nor  a  result  of  the  persecution,  as  maintained  by  F.  C.  Baur 
and  others.  That  an  unpopular  sect,  almost  exclusively  of  foreig'u 
origin  and  Greek  in  language,  could  have  impressed  this  fixed 
idea  on  the  native  Roman  populace,  is  in  itself  unlikely,  while 
the  origin  of  the  idea  is  naturally  enough  to  be  found  in  the 
varius  rumor  attending  Nero's  death,  and  in  the  popularity  he 
undoubtedly  enjoyed  among  the  rabble  (e.g.  Tac.  Hist.  i.  78). 
Such  is  Arnold's  contention  (p.  70-78).  Accordingly,  and  in 
view  of  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  persecution,  he  wholly 
rejects  the  view  that  the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  Neronian  persecution.       This  result  will  certainly  i-equire 
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careful  consideration  before  it  can  be  taken  as  established. 
Granted  that  the  belief  in  Nero's  return  was  of  heathen  origin, 
it  may  yet  have  been  shared  by  Christians.  We  know  moreover, 
from  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  8,  9,  that  it  caused  disturbances  in  the  -^gean 
region.  Again,  even  if  we  reject  the  tradition  of  St.  John's  visit 
to  Rome,  the  constant  intercourse  with  Rome  Avould  amply  ex- 
plain the  deep  impression  made  upon  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  by 
this  persecution.  And  there  is  justice  in  the  remark  of  Liide- 
mann  (in  a  generally  favourable  notice  in  the  new  issue  of  Lipsius' 
Theolog.  Jahresbericlif),  that  Arnold  fails  to  give  any  positive 
account  of  the  Apocalypse  in  view  of  his  results. 

2.  The  fact  of  the  popular  hatred  of  the  Christians  in  Nero's 
reign  shows  that  at  Rome  even  thus  early  they  we.''e  readily  dis- 
tinguishable from  Jews  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  were  marked  out 
for  a  general  persecution  Avliich,  so  far  as  all  our  evidence  goes, 
left  the  latter  quite  untouched.  This  result,  tallying  as  it  does 
with  Acts  xxviii.  and  with  Romans  i.  5,  13,  xi.  13,  xv.  16,  adds 
one  more  to  the  numerous  difficulties  which  encumber  the  view, 
characteristic  especially  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  most  ably 
defended  in  recent  years  by  Mangold  (Der  R'umerhrief  u.s.w.  1884), 
that  the  Roman  Church  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Jewish 
Christians.  The  counter-theory  has  its  difficulties  (especially  the 
language  of  Romans  vii.  3,  4),  but  they  lose  in  weight  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  class  of  proselytes  of  the 
gate  as  a  factor  in  the  problem.  The  general  tendency  of  recent 
criticism  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  mainly  Gentile  composition 
of  the  Roman  Chux'ch,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Lildemann 
{iibi  supra),  I  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Arnold  has  materially 
contributed  to  its  support,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  concerns  the 
period  after  that  sojourn  of  St.  Paul  which  marks  so  important 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  Eternal  City.  We 
shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  author's  projected  mono- 
graph (p.  vi.)  on  the  traditions  connecting  St.  Peter  as  well  as 
St.  Paul  with  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  Church. 

A.    RoiiKKTSOX. 


St.  Philip's  Calculation  (St.  John  vi.  5-7).— ^Thcro  is  an 
intex-esting  hint  of  character  in  this  incident,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  commentators.  Our  Lord,  we 
are  told,  asked  Philip  the  question  to  prove  him.     It  was  a  trial 
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or  test  of  character.  A  little  coiisideratiou  will  show  that  Philip's 
answer  was  not  a  haphazard  guess,  but  the  result  of  a  swift  and 
shi-ewd  calculation.  A  penny,  or  denarius,  as  we  know  from  St. 
Matthew  XX.  2,  Avas  an  ordinary  day's  w^age  of  a  labourer.  This 
is  confirmed  by  referring  to  Tacitus,  Annul,  i.  17,  Avhere  we  learn 
that  the  soldier's  ordinary  pay  was  somewhat  under  a  denarius : 
"  Nee  alind  levamentum  quam  si  certis  sub  legibus  militia  iniretur, 
ut  singulos  denarios  mererent."  This  being  so,  a  denarius  a  day 
would  suffice  for  the  support  of  a  man  and  his  family,  say,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  for  five  persons.  But  of  course  only  a  portion 
of  this  would  be  spent  on  food.  It  is  a  sign  of  famine  times  that 
a  measure  (xotvi^)  of  wheat  should  be  sold  for  a  penny  (Rev.  vi.  6) ; 
i.e.  that  the  whole  of  a  raan's  wage  should  go  for  bread  (a  x^^^''''^ 
being  regarded  as  a  day's  provision). 

If  then  we  assume  that  half  a  denarius  would  provide  for 
a  family  of  five,  a  denarius  would  purchase  provision  for  ten 
persons.  Consequently  the  tAvo  hundred  denarii  in  Philip's 
calculation  Avould  provide  amply  for  tAvo  thousand  persons ;  but 
as  he  adds,  "■  that  every  one  may  take  a  little,"  he  is  cleai-ly 
thinking  of  a  shoi't  allowance,  and  in  his  rapid  survey  of  the 
assembled  multitude  he  saw  that  the  tAvo  hundred  denarii  Avould 
suffice,  but  barely  suffice,  to  give  a  small  portion  to  each  one  of 
the  vast  multitude,  whose  numbers  he  could  not  have  accurately 
known.  Each  of  the  four  or  five  thousand  men,  he  calculated, 
might  have  perhaps  a  small  half  portion.  St.  MattheAV  indeed 
mentions  Avomen  and  childi-en  also ;  but  as  these  are  unnoticed 
by  the  other  evangelists  their  number  Avas  probably  inconsider- 
able, -jme  quantitc  negligeahle. 

The  sum  of  tAvo  hundred  denarii  then  Avas  not  named  Avithout 
reason.  And  our  Lord's  appeal  to  Philip  may  imply  that  such 
matter  of  fact  calculation  Avas  characteristic  of  him.  There  was 
a  Avant  of  imagination  and  of  the  faith  Avliich  needs  imagination. 
The  very  power  to  calculate  and  make  shreAvd  provision  for  the 
future  may  have  been  the]  element  in  his  chai'acter  Avhich  needed 
the  Divine  rebuke  of  the  miracle  Avhich  followed. 

A.  Carr. 
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II. 

Having  thus  established  the  fact  that  the  writer  was 
neither  a  Gentile  nor  a  Hellenist,  but  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrev/s,  we  will  proceed  to  inquire  further  whether  he 
evinces  an  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  feelings,  and 
also  with  the  geography  and  history  (more  especially  the 
contemporary  history)  of  Palestine,  which  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes  (and  in  dealing  with  such  questions  we 
must  not  advance  one  step  beyond  our  knowledge)  would 
be  morally  impossible  with  even  a  Hebrew  Christian  at 
the  supposed  date,  long  after  the  political  existence  of  the 
nation  had  been  obliterated,  and  when  the  disorganization 
of  Jewish  society  was  complete. 

As  I  am  obliged  to  compress  my  remarks  within  the  space 
of  a  single  lecture,  I  cannot  place  the  evidence  fully  before 
you ;  but  my  hope  is,  that  I  may  indicate  the  lines  of  inves- 
tigation which  will  enable  you  to  answer  it  more  com- 
pletely for  yourselves.  I  will  only  say,  that  we  obtain  from 
the  Fourth  Gospel  details  at  once  fuller  and  more  minute 
on  all  these  points  than  from  the  other  three.  Whether 
we  turn  to  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  chosen  people,  with 
all  the  attendant  circumstances  with  which  imagination  had 
invested  this  expected  event,  or  to  the  mutual  relations 
of  Samaritans,  Jews,  Galilteans,  Komans,  and  the  respective 
feelings,  prejudices,  beliefs,  customs  of  each,  or  to  the  topo- 
graphy as  well  of  the  city  and  the  temple  as  of  the  rural 
districts — the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  the  cornfields  and 
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mountain  ridges  of  Shechem — or  to  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  and  the  Herodian  sovereignty, 
we  are  ahke  struck  at  every  turn  with  subtle  and  unsus- 
picious traces,  betokening  the  famiharity  with  which  the 
writer  moves  amidst  the  ever-shifting  scenes  of  his  wonder- 
ful narrative. 

This  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is  very 
commonly  overlooked,  because  our  gaze  is  arrested  by  still 
more  important  and  unique  features  in  this  Gospel.  The 
striking  character  of  our  Lord's  discourses  as  recorded  in 
St.  John — their  length  and  sequence,  their  simplicity  of 
language,  their  fulness  and  depth  of  meaning — dazzles  the 
eye  of  the  critic  and  blinds  him  to  the  historical  aspects  of 
the  narrative.  Only  concentrating  our  view  on  these  latter 
shall  we  realize  the  truth  that  the  evangelist  is  not  floating 
in  the  clouds  of  airy  theological  speculations,  that  though 
with  his  eye  he  peers  into  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen,  his 
foot  is  planted  on  the  solid  ground  of  external  fact ;  that, 
in  short,  the  incidents  are  not  invented  as  a  framework  for 
the  doctrine,  but  that  the  doctrine  arises  naturally  out  of, 
and  derives  its  meaning  from,  the  incidents. 

One  example  will  serve  at  once  to  illustrate  the  double 
characteristic  of  this  Gospel,  the  accurate  historical  narra- 
tive of  facts  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
theological  teaching  which  is  built  as  a  superstructure  upon 
this  foundation,  and  which  the  evangelist  keeps  distinctly 
and  persistently  in  view  in  his  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  facts,  and  also  to  introduce  the  investigation  which 
I  purpose  instituting. 

The  narrative  and  the  discourses  alike  are  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  time.  The  Christ, 
as  expected  by  the  Jews,  is  the  one  central  figure  round 
which  all  the  facts  are  grouped,  the  one  main  topic  on 
which  all  the  conversations  hinge.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  the  leading  conception  in  the  writer's 
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own  mind  is  not  the  Messiah,  but  the  Word,  the  Logos, — 
not  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  but  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  flesh.  This  main  purpose  is  flung  out  at  the  opening 
of  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  kept  steadily  in  view  in  the  selection 
of  materials  throughout  the  work.  But  it  does  not  once 
enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  who  are  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  Messianic  idea.  Nay,  the  word  Logos  does  not  once 
occur  even  on  our  Lord's  own  lips,  though  the  obvious 
motive  of  His  teaching  is  to  enforce  this  higher  aspect  of 
His  person,  to  which  they  were  strangers.  And  I  cannot 
but  think  that  this  distinct  separation  is  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  credibility  of  the  writer,  who,  however  strongly 
impressed  with  his  mission  as  the  teacher  of  a  great  theo- 
logical conception,  nevertheless  keeps  it  free  from  his  nar- 
rative of  facts ;  though  obviously  there  would  be  a  very 
strong  temptation  to  introduce  it,  a  temptation  which  to  a 
mere  forger  would  be  irresistible. 

The  Messianic  idea,  for  instance,  is  turned  about  on  all 
sides,  and  presented  in  every  aspect.  On  this  point  we 
learn  very  much  more  of  contemporary  Jewish  opinion 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  from  the  other  three.  At 
the  commencement  and  at  the  close  of  the  narrative — in 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  and  in  the  incidents  of  the 
passion — it  is  equally  prominent.  In  Galilee  (i.  41,  4G,  49 ; 
vi.  15,  28,  30  sq.),  in  Samaria  (iv.  25,  29,  42),  in  Judtea  (v.  39, 
45  sq. ;  vii.  26  sq.,  40-43  ;  viii.  30  sq. ;  x.  24),  it  is  the  one 
standard  theme  of  conversation.  Among  friends,  among 
Toes,  among  neutrals  alike  it  is  mooted  and  discussed.  The 
person  and  character  of  Jesus  are  tried  by  this  standard. 
He  is  accepted  or  He  is  rejected,  as  He  fulfils  or  con- 
tradicts the  received  ideal  of  the  Messiah. 

The  accessories  also  of  the  Messiah's  coming,  as  conceived 
by  the  Jews,  are  brought  out  v/ith  a  completeness  beyond 
the  other  gospels.  I  will  only  ask  you,  as  an  illustration 
of  this,  to  consider  the  discourse  on  the  manna  in  the  sixth 
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chapter.  The  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  conversation  is 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  expected  a  miracle  similar  to  the  gift 
of  manna  in  the  wilderness,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
appearance  of  the  great  deliverer.  This  expectation  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  discourse.  But  the  fact  is  not 
communicated  in  the  passage  itself.  There  is  only  a  bald, 
isolated  statement,  which  apparently  is  suggested  by  no- 
thing, and  itself  fails  to  suggest  anything  :  "Our  fathers  did 
eat  manna  in  the  wilderness."  Then  comes  an  aposiopesis. 
The  inference  is  unexpressed.  The  expectation,  which 
explains  all,  is  left  to  be  inferred,  because  it  would  be 
mentally  supplied  by  men  brought  up  among  the  ideas  of 
the  time.  We  ourselves  have  to  get  it  by  the  aid  of 
criticism  and  research  from  rabbinical  authorities.  But, 
when  we  have  grasped  it,  we  can  unlock  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  chapter. 

Connected  with  Messiah's  coming  are  other  conceptions 
on  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell  for  a  moment. 
One  of  these  is  the  appearance  of  a  mysterious  person 
called  "  the  prophet."  This  expectation  arose  out  of  the 
announcement  in  Deuteronomy  xviii.  15,  "  The  Lord  thy 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  like  unto  me."  To  this  anticipation  we  have  allusions 
in  not  less  than  four  places  in  St.  John  (i.  21,  25  ;  vi.  14  ;  vii. 
40),  in  all  of  which  "  the  prophet  "  is  mentioned,  though  in 
the  three  first  the  distinctness  of  the  expectation  is  blurred 
in  the  English  version  by  the  rendering  "  that  prophet." 
In  all  these  passages  the  mention  of  "  the  prophet "  without 
any  explanation  is  most  natural  on  the  lips  of  contemporary 
Jews,  whose  minds  were  filled  with  the  Messianic  con- 
ceptions of  the  times  ;  while  such  language  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  have  been  invented  for  them  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  date  of  the  supposed  occurrences.  But  the 
point  especially  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  form  which 
the  conception  takes  is  strictly  Jewish,  and  not  Christian. 
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Christian  teachers  identified  the  prophet  foretold  by  Moses 
with  our  Lord  Himself,  and  therefore  with  the  Christ. 
This  application  of  the  prophecy  is  made  directly  in  St. 
Peter's  speech  (Acts  iii.  22),  and  inferentially  in  St.  Stephen's 
(Acts  vii.  37) ;  and  later  Christian  teachers  followed  in  their 
steps.  But  these  Jews  in  St.  John's  Gospel  conceive  "  the 
Christ"  and  "the  prophet"  as  two  different  persons.  If 
He  is  not  "  the  Christ,"  they  adopt  the  alternative  that  He 
may  be  "  the  prophet  "  (i.  21,  25) ;  if  not  the  prophet,  then 
the  Christ  (vii.  40).  It  is  hardly  conceivable  to  my  mind 
that  a  Christian  writer,  living  in  or  after  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  calling  on  his  imagination  for  facts,  should 
have  divested  himself  so  absolutely  of  the  Christian  idea  and 
fallen  back  on  the  Jewish. 

But  before  I  have  done  with  "  the  prophet,"  there  is  yet 
one  more  point  worthy  of  notice.  After  the  miracle  of 
feeding  the  five  thousand,  we  are  told  that  "  those  men 
who  had  seen  the  miracle  that  Jesus  did  said.  This  is 
of  a  truth  the  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world" 
(vi.  14).  The  connexion  is  not  obvious,  and  the  writer 
has  not  explained  himself.  Here  again  the  missing  link 
is  supplied  by  the  Messianic  conception  of  the  age.  The 
prophet  foretold  was  to  be  like  Moses  himself.  Hence  it 
was  inferred  that  there  must  be  a  parallel  in  the  works 
of  the  two.  Hence  a  repetition  of  the  gift  of  the  manna 
— the  bread  from  heaven — might  be  expected.  Was  not 
this  miracle  then  the  very  fulfilment  of  their  expectation  ? 
Hence  we  read  that  on  the  day  following  (after  several 
incidents  have  intervened,  but  with  the  miracle  still  fresh 
on  their  minds),  they  seek  Him  out,  and  still  try  to  elicit 
a  definite  answer  from  Him :  "What  sign  showest  Thou 
then?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert."  Thus  a 
casual  and  indistinct  reference  in  one  part  of  the  chapter 
is  explained  by  an  equally  casual  and  indistinct  reference 
in  another,  and  light  emerges  from  darkness. 
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From  the  Messianic  ideas  I  turn  to  the  Jewish  sects  and 
the  Levitical  hierarchy. 

The  Sadducees,  with  whom  we  are  famiHar  in  other 
gospels,  are  not  once  mentioned  by  the  Fom-fch  Evangehst. 
How  are  we  to  accomit  for  this  fact  ?  Have  we  here  a  dis- 
crepancy, or  (if  not  a  discrepancy)  at  least  an  incongruity  ? 
Is  there  in  St.  John's  picture  an  entire  omission  of  that 
group  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  on  the  canvas  of 
the  other  evangehsts,  especially  of  St.  Matthew  ? 

The  common  connexion,  when  describing  the  adversaries 
of  our  Lord,  is  "  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  "  in  the 
synoptic  evangelists,  "the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  " 
in  St.  John.  In  the  comparison  of  these  phrases  lies  the 
solution.  The  high  priests  at  this  time  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees.  How  this  happened  we  do  not 
know.  It  may  be  that  their  Eoman  rulers  favoured  this 
party,  as  being  more  lukewarm  than  the  Pharisees  in 
religious  matters,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  give  trouble 
to  the  civil  powers.  At  all  events,  the  fact  appears  dis- 
tinctly from  more  than  one  notice  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  (iv.  1,  V.  17) ;  and  the  same  is  stated  in  a  passage  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  9.  1).  Thus  a  real  coincidence  arises 
from  an  apparent  incongruity. 

But  Josephus  elsewhere  {Ant.  xviii.  1.  4)  makes  another 
statement  respecting  the  Pharisees,  which  throws  great 
light  on  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  He  tells 
us  that  the  Sadducees  were  few  in  number,  though  of  the 
highest  rank  ;  and  that  when  they  were  in  office,  they  were 
forced,  even  against  their  will,  to  listen  to  the  Pharisees, 
because  otherwise  they  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
people.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  order  of  events  in  St. 
John.  The  Pharisees  (with  one  single  exception)  always 
take  the  initiative ;  they  are  the  active  opponents  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  chief  priests  step  in  to  execute  their  will. 

The  single  exception  is  remarkable.     Once  only  we  find 
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chief  priests  acting  alone  and  acting  promptly  (xii.  10). 
They  form  a  plot  for  putting  Lazarus  to  death.  This  was 
essentially  a  Sadducees'  question.  It  was  necessary  that 
a  living  witness  to  the  great  truth,  which  the  high-priestly 
party  denied,  should  be  got  rid  of  at  all  hazards.  Hence 
they  bestir  themselves  and  throw  off  their  usual  apathy  ; 
just  as,  turning  from  the  Gospels  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
they  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Pharisees  as  the  foremost 
persecutors  of  the  new  faith,  because  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead  was  the  cardinal  topic  of  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles. 

But  there  is  one  other  notice  of  the  Jewish  historian  with 
which  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  presents  a 
striking  but  unsuspicious  coincidence.  We  are  somewhat 
startled  with  the  outburst  of  rudeness  which  marks  the 
chief  of  the  party  on  one  occasion  (xi.  49).  "  One  of  them, 
Caiaphas,  being  high  priest  that  year,  said  unto  them.  Ye 
know  nothing  at  all,  and  ye  do  not  reflect  that  it  is 
expedient  for  you  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people, 
and  that  the  whole  nation  should  not  perish."  As  a 
comment  on  this,  take  the  words  of  Josephus :  "  The 
behaviour  of  the  Sadducees  to  one  another  is  not  a  little 
rude,  and  their  intercourse  with  their  peers  is  brusque,  as  if 
addressing  strangers"  {B.J.  ii.  8.  14). 

These  coincidences  need  little  comment.  I  will  only 
add  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  does  not  himself  give  us 
the  key  to  the  incidents,  that  the  references  have  been 
gathered  from  three  different  parts  of  Josephus,  that  the 
statements  in  the  evangelist  are  not  embroideries  on  his 
narrative,  but  are  woven  into  its  very  texture ;  and  that 
nevertheless  all  these  several  notices  dovetail  together  and 
create  one  harmonious  whole,  which  bears  the  very  impress 
of  strict  historical  truth. 

After  reviewing  these  coincidences,  it  will  appear  strange 
that  from  the  passage  last  quoted  Baur  derived  what  be 
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obviously  considered  to  be  one  of  his  strongest  arguments 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel.  Because  the 
evangelist  three  times  speaks  of  Caiaphas  as  "  high  priest 
that  year"  (xi.  49,  51;  xviii.  13),  he  argues  that  the 
writer  supposed  the  high  priesthood  to  be  an  annual  office, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  Apostle  John. 

Now  unless  I  have  entirely  misled  you  and  myself,  this  is 
incredible.  You  cannot  imagine  that  one  who  shows  an 
acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  language,  but  also  with  the 
customs,  feelings,  history,  topography  of  the  race,  even  in 
their  minute  details,  should  yet  be  ignorant  of  this  most 
elementary  fact  of  Jewish  institutions.  Whether  the 
Gospel  is  authentic  or  whether  it  is  not,  such  a  supposition 
is  equally  incredible.  If  the  writing  is  a  forgery,  the  forger 
was  certainly  highly  informed  and  extremely  subtle  ;  he 
must  have  ransacked  divers  histories  for  his  facts ;  and  yet 
here  he  is  credited  with  a  degree  of  ignorance  which  a 
casual  glance  at  a  few  pages  of  his  Old  Testament  or  his 
Josephus  would  at  once  have  served  to  dissipate.  Suppose 
a  parallel  case.  Imagine  one,  who  writing  (we  will  say)  a 
historical  work,  shows  a  subtle  appreciation  of  political  feel- 
ing in  England,  and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  English 
social  institutions,  and  yet  falls  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  premier  is  elected  annually  by  vote  of  the  people, 
or  that  the  lord-mayoralty  is  a  hereditary  office  tenable 
for  life.  If  therefore  this  supposition  is  simply  impossible, 
we  must  explain  the  expression,  "high  priest  that  year," 
in  some  other  way.  And  the  explanation  seems  to  be  this. 
The  most  important  duty  of  the  high  priest  was  an  annual 
function,  the  sacrifice  and  intercession  for  the  people  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement.  "  Once  every  year,"  says  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7),  "the  high 
priest  alone  entereth  into  the  second  tabernacle  (the  inner 
sanctuary),  not  without  blood,  which  he  offereth  for  himself 
and  for  the  errors  of  the  people.'      The  year  of  which  the 
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evangelist  speaks  was  the  year  of  all  years  ;  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called;  the  year  in  which 
the  great  sacrifice,  the  one  atonement,  was  made,  the  atone- 
ment which  annulled  once  and  for  ever  the  annual  repetitions. 
It  so  happened  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Caiaphas,  as  high 
priest,  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies,  and  offer  the  atonement 
for  that  year.  The  evangelist  sees,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase 
without  irreverence,  a  dramatic  propriety  in  the  fact  that 
he  of  all  men  should  make  this  declaration.  By  a  Divine 
irony  he  is  made  unconsciously  to  declare  the  truth,  pro- 
claiming Jesus  to  be  the  great  atoning  sacrifice,  and  himself 
to  be  instrumental  in  offering  the  victim.  This  irony  of 
circumstances  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Pilate,  as  in  the 
case  of  Caiaphas.  The  latter,  the  representative  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  pronounces  Jesus  the  great  atoning  sacri- 
fice ;  the  former,  the  representative  of  the  civil  power,  pro- 
nounces Him  as  the  sovereign  of  the  race,  "  Behold  your 
King !  "  The  malignity  of  Caiaphas  and  the  sneer  of 
Pilate  alike  bear  witness  to  a  higher  truth  than  they  them- 
selves consciously  apprehend. 

From  the  sects  and  the  hierarchy  we  may  turn  to  the 
city  and  the  temple.  Here  too  we  should  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  how  largely  we  owe  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
topography  and  architecture  with  which  we  are  familiar 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Within  the  sacred  precincts  them- 
selves the  Porch  of  Solomon,  within  the  Holy  City  the 
pools  of  Bethsaida  and  Siloam,  are  brought  before  our  eyes 
by  this  evangelist  alone.  And  when  we  pass  outside  of 
the  walls,  he  is  still  our  guide.  From  him  we  trace  the 
steps  of  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  on  that  fatal  night 
crossing  the  brook  Kedron  into  the  garden  ;  it  is  he  who, 
relating  the  last  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  specifies 
"  the  branches  of  the  palm  trees  "  (the  other  evangelists  use 
general  expressions,  "  boughs  of  the  trees,"  or  the  like) — 
"  the  palm  trees  "  on  which  he  had  so  often  gazed,  of  which 
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the  sight  was  still  so  fresh  in  his  memory,  which  clothed 
the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Bethany,  "  the  house  of  dates."  How  simple  and 
natural  the  definite  articles  are  on  the  lips  of  an  eye-witness 
I  need  not  say.  How  awkward  they  sound  to  later  ears, 
and  how  little  likely  to  have  been  used  by  a  later  writer, 
unfamiliar  with  the  scene  itself,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact 
that  in  our  own  version  they  are  suppressed,  and  the  evan- 
gehst  is  made  to  say,  "  they  took  branches  of  palm  trees." 

Moreover  the  familiarity  of  the  Fourth  Evangehst,  not  only 
with  the  site  and  the  buildings  of  the  temple,  but  also  with 
the  history,  appears  in  a  striking  way  from  a  casual  allu- 
sion. After  the  description  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
by  our  Lord, — a  description  which  though  brief  is  given 
with  singular  vividness  of  detail — the  Jews  ask  for  some  sign, 
as  the  credential  which  might  justify  this  assumption  of 
authority  and  right  of  chastisement.  His  answer  is,  "  Pull 
down  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  build  it  up." 
Their  astonishment  is  expressed  in  their  reply,  "  This 
temple  has  been  forty-six  years  in  building,  and  wilt  Thou 
raise  it  again  in  three  days'?  "  (ii.  19,  20.) 

Now  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  this  mention  of  time 
is  quite  undesigned.  It  has  no  appearance  of  artifice,  it 
occurs  naturally  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  it  is 
altogether  free  from  suspicion,  as  having  been  introduced 
to  give  a  historical  colouring  to  a  work  of  fiction.  If  so, 
let  us  examine  its  historical  bearing. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  follow  two  distinct 
lines  of  chronological  research.  We  have  to  investigate  the 
history  of  the  building  of  the  Herodian  temple,  and  we  have 
to  ascertain  the  dates  of  our  Lord's  life. 

Now  by  comparison  of  several  passages  in  Josephus,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  historical  criticism  upon  them,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  Herod  commenced  his  temple  about 
A.u.c.  735,  i.e.  B.C.  18.     It  took  many  years  in  building,  and 
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was  not  finally  completed  until  A.u.c.  817,  i.e.  a.d.  G4.  Thus 
the  works  were  going  on  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
comprised  in  the  New  Testament  history.  If  we  add  forty- 
six  years  to  the  date  of  its  commencement  (a.u.c.  735)  we 
are  brought  down  to  A.u.c.  781  or  782,  i.e.  a.d.  28  or  29. 

The  chronology  of  Herod's  temple  involves  one  consider- 
able effort  of  historical  criticism.  The  chronology  of  our 
Lord's  life  requires  another.  Into  this  question  however  I 
need  not  enter  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  you  that 
the  common  date  of  the  Christian  era  is  now  generally 
allowed  to  be  a  little  wide  of  the  mark,  and  that  our 
Lord's  birth  actually  took  place  three  or  four  years  before 
this  era.  The  point  to  be  observed  here  is,  that  St.  Luke 
places  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  in  or  about  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius,  which  comprised  the  interval  between  the 
autumn  of  781  and  the  autumn  of  782.  Now  the  occurrence 
related  by  St.  John  took  place,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
narrative,  in  the  first  passover  after  the  baptism  ;  that  is, 
according  to  St.  Luke's  chronology  probably  at  the  passover 
of  782. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  same  date  by  following  two 
lines  of  chronology  ;  and  we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  forty-six 
years  there  or  thereabouts  had  actually  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  Herod's  building  to  this  point  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  I  am  anxious  not  to  speak  with  too  great 
precision,  because  the  facts  do  not  allow  it.  The  exact 
number  might  have  been  forty-five  or  forty-seven  years,  for 
fragments  of  years  may  be  reckoned  in  or  not  in  our  calcu- 
lation, and  the  data  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to  determine 
the  date  to  a  nicety.  But,  after  all  allowance  made  for  this 
margin  of  uncertainty,  the  coincidence  is  sufficiently  striking. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  the  Gospel  to  have  been  written 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  ask  ourselves  what 
strong  improbabilities  this  hypothesis  involves. 

The  writer  must  first  have  made  himself  acquainted  with 
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a  number  of  facts  connected  with  the  temple  of  Herod.  He 
must  not  only  have  known  that  the  temple  was  commenced 
in  a  particular  year,  but  also  that  it  was  still  incomplete 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  So  far  as  we  know, 
he  could  only  have  got  these  facts  from  Josephus.  Even 
Josephus  however  does  not  state  the  actual  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  temple.  It  requires  some  patient  research 
to  arrive  at  this  date  by  a  comparison  of  several  passages. 
We  have  therefore  to  suppose,  first,  that  the  forger  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  went  through  an  elaborate  critical  investiga- 
tion for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  date.  But,  secondly,  he 
must  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  chronology  of 
the  gospel  history.  At  all  events,  he  must  have  ascertained 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 
The  most  favourable  supposition  is,  that  he  had  before  him 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  though  he  nowhere  else  betrays  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  this  gospel.  Here  he  would 
find  the  date  which  he  wanted,  reckoned  by  the  years  of 
the  Boman  emperors.  Thirdly,  after  arriving  at  these  two 
results  by  separate  processes,  he  must  combine  them  ;  thus 
connecting  the  chronology  of  the  Jewish  kings  with  the 
chronology  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  the  chronology  of  the 
temple  erections  with  the  chronology  of  our  Lord's  life. 

When  he  has  taken  all  these  pains,  and  worked  up  the 
subject  so  elaborately,  he  drops  in  the  notice  which  has 
given  him  so  much  trouble  in  an  incidental  and  inobtrusive 
way.  It  has  no  direct  bearing  on  his  history;  it  does  not 
subserve  the  purpose  of  his  theology.  It  leads  to  nothing, 
proves  nothing.  Certainly  the  art  of  concealing  art  was 
never  exercised  in  a  more  masterly  way  than  here.  And 
yet  this  was  an  age  which  perpetrated  the  most  crude  and 
bungling  forgeries,  and  is  denounced  by  modern  criticism 
for  its  utter  incapacity  of  criticism. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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I  DO  not  think  that  Dr.  Hatch  ever  contributed  to  The 
Expositor,  but  I  should  probably  not  be  wrong  in  saying 
that  few  English  writers  would  be  better  known  to  its 
readers.  In  more  senses  than  one  he  was  distinguished 
for  what  the  late  Dr.  J,  B.  Mozley  used,  I  believe,  to  call 
"underground  work,"  Much  that  he  himself  did  never 
found  its  way  into  print,  and  the  influence  of  his  work 
was  felt  far  beyond  the  circle  to  which  it  was  originally 
addressed.  He  was  one  of  those  minds  which  do  not 
simply  move  in  the  old  grooves,  but  which  enrich  the  age  in 
which  they  live  as  much  by  the  questions  which  they  start 
as  by  those  which  they  solve. 

A  striking  feature  in  English  history  during  the  present 
century  has  been  the  influence  from  time  to  time,  standing 
out  like  bright  spots  upon  the  map,  first  of  one  and  then  of 
another  of  its  great  schools.  This  influence  has  differed 
somewhat  in  kind.  If  Eton  or  Harrow  can  point  to  a 
brilliant  roll  of  names,  this  has  been  due  less  to  the 
stimulating  energy  of  any  one  master  than  to  the  influence 
which  the  boys  have  exercised  upon  each  other,  the  old 
nohlesse  oblige  working  among  the  select  youth  of  the 
nation.  Other  schools  have  borne,  and  there  are  others 
again  which  seem  likely  to  bear,  more  the  impress  of  some 
one  or  two  strong  individualities.  All  the  world  agrees  that 
it  was  Arnold  who  made  Eugby.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  Dr.  Biitler  who  first  put  his  stamp  upon  Shrewsbury, 
and  made  it  the  home  of  our  classical  scholars.  AVhat 
Shrewsbury  has  been  for  scholarship,  that — and  in  its 
proportion  even  more — has  King  Edward's  School,  Bir- 
mingham, been  for  theology.  It  is  a  fact,  which  another 
sad  event  has  tended  to  make  better  known  than  it  was, 
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that  in  the  inmost  circle  of  our  leading  divines  no  less 
a  trio  than  Dr.  Westcott,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  Dr.  Benson, 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  all  came  from  this 
school.  I  name  them  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Dr. 
"Westcott  went  up  to  Trinity  in  1843,  Dr.  Benson  in 
1848.^  All  three  received  their  inspiration  from  James 
Prince  Lee,  v^^ho  was  headmaster  from  1838  to  1848,  when 
he  became  Bishop  of  Manchester.  And  yet  the  period 
when  they  were  together  was  only  the  culminating  point  in 
the  great  days  of  the  school.  Prince  Lee  had  received  it  in 
thoroughly  efticient  condition  from  Dr.  Jeune  (1834-1838), 
who  left  to  take  the  headship  of  his  old  college,  and  after- 
wards rose  to  be  Dean  of  Gloucester  and  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. Dr.  Jeune  was  a  very  able  man  and  an  excellent 
organizer;  the  first  university  commission  owed  much  to 
him,  and  if  he  had  lived  he  would  probably  have  been 
an  equally  conspicuous  figure  upon  the  bench.  He  had 
already  sent  out  a  scholar  in  William  Linwood,^  who  swept 
the  board  of  university  prizes  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  though  the  products  of  his  pen  in  after  life  hardly 
came  up  to  his  early  reputation.  Nor  did  the  school 
really  decline  under  Prince  Lee's  successor,  Edwin 
Hamilton  Gifford  (1848-1862),  afterwards  Archdeacon  of 
London  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  better  known  still 
among  scholars  as  the  author  of  an  admirable  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.  One  untimely  death  and 
the  slowness  with  which  fame  is  won  may  prevent  it  from 
possessing  quite  the  same  degree  of  lustre,  but  it  was  not 
a  common  school  which  produced  at  one  and  the  same  time 
Edwin    Hatch,    Koberfc    "William    Dixon,    the     poet    and 

1  Besides  these,  Dr.  Lee  liad  the  rare  diritinction  of  seeing  two  of  his  pupils 
bracketed  senior  classic  in  18i5,  Hubert  A.  Holden  and  Frederic  Eeudall,  an 
able  and  original  (may  I  not  say,  at  times  too  original  ?)  contributor  to  The 
Expositor. 

2  Other  Birmingham  scholars  of  a  still  earlier  date  were  Lord  Lingen, 
Charles  Ilann  Kennedy,  Dr.  Gue^t,  the  antiquary,  and  Sir  William  Martin. 
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historian  of  the  Reformation,  and  Edward  Burne  Jones,  the 
artist.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  character  of  the 
school  has  altered.  It  has  lost  something  in  intensity — the 
trio  first  named  impress  all  the  more  from  the  fact  that 
their  work  lay  so  much  along  the  same  lines — hut  it  has 
gained  in  variety  and  width  of  range.  The  originality  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  which  the  men  of  the  younger  gene- 
ration have  shown  in  their  several  spheres  make  it  clear 
that  there  was  a  powerful  influence  behind  them. 

Edwin  Hatch  was  born  at  Derby  on  September  4th, 
1835,  but  by  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Birmingham  in 
1844  he  became  a  day-boy  at  King  Edward's  School.  He 
entered  the  school  at  once,  and  was  therefore  for  a  time, 
during  his  passage  through  the  lower  forms,  under  Prince 
Lee ;  but  five  years  and  a  half,  till  the  midsummer  of  1853, 
were  spent  under  the  headmastership  of  Dr.  Gifford.  Only 
within  the  last  year  the  old  headmaster  came  to  reside 
near  his  pupil ;  and  I  owe  it  to  his  kindness  that  I  have 
access  to  the  school-lists  of  this  period,  which  enable  us  to 
trace  the  young  scholar's  career  in  an  interesting  way.  We 
find  him  at  first  on  the  modern  side ;  but  his  promise  was 
evidently  discovered,  and  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
classical  department,  where  we  watch  him  rising  rapidly 
up  the  school,  class  by  class,  gaining  prizes  as  he  went, 
until  he  left  with  an  exhibition  to  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  in  1853.  School-lists  are  documents  of  a  rather 
bare  and  undescriptive  kind  ;  still  one  or  two  characteristic 
things  come  out  from  them.  In  1851  Bishop  Lee  gave 
£100  to  found  an  annual  prize  "for  a  critical  essay  on  a 
passage  of  the  Greek  Testament."  Dr.  Westcott  was  ap- 
propriately chosen  as  the  first  examiner ;  and  the  form 
which  the  prize  took,  to  which  I  do  not  know  an  exact 
parallel  elsewhere,  seems  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  method 
by  which  he  had  been  himself  trained.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Edwin  Hatch  won  this  prize,  though  he  had  previously 
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won  or  been  proximo  accessit  for  the  ordinary  class-prizes 
in  divinity.  The  tercentenary  of  the  school  was  celebrated 
in  1852,  when  special  prizes  were  given  for  two  historical 
subjects.  The  first  of  these,  open  to  the  whole  school,  was 
gained  by  Dixon,  with  an  essay  on  the  "  State  of  Literature 
in  England  in  the  Times  of  Edward  the  Sixth  "—a  subject 
which  perhaps  did  something  to  implant  the  germ  which 
afterwards  developed  into  the  great  work  with  which  the 
author's  name  is  associated.  The  other  prize,  for  which 
the  first  and  second  classes  were  not  allowed  to  compete, 
was  gained  by  Hatch  with  an  essay  on  the  "  Social  Con- 
dition of  England"  at  the  same  period.  Social  economy 
and  the  times  of  the  Eeformation  were  subjects  in  which 
he  retained  an  interest,  though  in  his  case  they  were  only 
two  amongst  many,  and  two  which  he  did  not  make  so 
distinctively  his  own. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  school  career  young  Hatch, 
whose  parents  were  Nonconformists,  fell  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Miller,  who  was  at  that  time  a  power 
in  Birmingham ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  he  became  a 
Churchman.  It  was  owing  to  the  same  influence  that  he 
went  up  to  Oxford.  He  followed  his  friend  Dixon  to  Pem- 
broke. Dr.  Jeune's  old  connexion  with  the  school  drew 
the  Birmingham  men  to  his  college.  Among  them  were 
not  only  Dixon  and  Hatch,  but  Faulkner,  a  mathematician, 
who  carried  all  before  him  in  1853-1855,  and  another 
Birmingham  man,  though  not,  as  I  understand,  from 
King  Edward's  School,  Birkbeck  Hill,  now  so  well  known 
by  his  classical  edition  of  the  works  of  Johnson.  In  those 
days  the  undergraduates  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
table  in  hall,  and  the  Birmingham  men  hung  together  in 
this  way,  not  mixing  much  with  the  rest  of  the  college. 
They  were  an  able  group,  and  ideas  of  all  kinds  fermented 
actively  among  them.  Burne  Jones  had  in  the  meantime 
gone  up  to  Exeter,  and  it  was  probably  through  him  that 
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Hatch  became  acquainted  with  William  Morris,  who  was 
at  the  same  college.  A  little  later  Swinburne  joined  the 
circle  from  Balliol.  The  mention  of  these  names  will  show 
in  what  direction  ideas  were  setting.  Hatch  also  was 
caught  by  them,  but  he  had  other  interests  as  well  of  a 
profounder  kind.  He  must  have  been  the  philosopher  of 
his  set.  There  are  in  my  hands  a  number  of  letters 
belonging  to  the  later  Oxford  time.  In  these  he  is  seen  in 
frequent  correspondence  with  the  editors  of  the  magazines 
of  the  day:  the  CJmrch  Quarterly  (as  it  then  was),  the  London 
Quarterly,  the  London  Illustrated,  Bentley's  Miscellany, 
the  Examiner,  the  Becord.  All  the  editors  write  in  terms, 
of  great  cordiality  and  respect.  Hatch  was  vigorously 
engaged  in  supplying  them  with  articles.  "  Euskin," 
"Dante,"  **  King  Arthur,"  "  The  Komances  of  Chivalry," 
"Hymnology,"  "The  State  of  Parties  in  Oxford,"  "The 
Neoplatonists,"  "Arabian  Philosophy,"  "Grant,"  "Hegel," 
are  among  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  will  give  some  idea 
of  his  range  of  thought.  He  had  the  idea  of  starting  a 
magazine  himself;  and  his  negotiations  with  this  object  pro- 
duced, amongst  others,  a  very  judicious  letter  from  Messrs. 
Macmillan. 

These  distracting  interests  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  second  class  which  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  final 
examination  of  Michaelmas,  1857.  The  first  class  in  this 
list  contained  only  two  names,  one  being  that  of  another 
Pembroke  man,  who  added  to  it  a  first  in  mathematics, 
Dr.  Moore,  now  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  and  emi- 
nent as  a  critic  of  Dante.  Hatch  appears  to  have  had  an 
illness  about  this  time,  but  his  comparative  failure  was 
set  down  by  contemporaries  who  knew  how  really  able 
he  was  to  some  defects  in  scholarship.  Scholarship  in  the 
narrow  and  technical  sense  is  a  thing  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  make  up  lee- way ;  and  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  years 
spent  on  the  modern  side  at  King  Edward's  School  told 
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their  tale.  lu  after  years  Hatch  made  himself  a  scholar  in 
a  sense  by  the  application  of  rigorous  inductive  method  and 
by  philosophic  thinking,  though  in  this  respect  it  might 
perhaps  be  possible  to  find  a  weak  place  or  two  in  his 
armour.  The  winning  in  1858  of  the  prize  for  the  Ellerton 
Theological  Essay,  on  the  "Lawfulness  of  War,"  was  some 
compensation  for  his  disappointment. 

Now  came,  as  so  often  comes  in  the  career  of  a  young 
scholar,  a  period  of  struggle  and  difficulty  :  the  brief  but 
dreary  tenure  of  a  mastership  at  Cowbridge ;  ordination  as 
deacon  and  priest,  with  ardent  work  at  the  East  End, 
including  much  open-air  preaching  at  Shoreditch;  and  along 
with  this,  anxieties  of  more  kinds  than  one.  Meanwhile 
old  friendships  were  actively  kept  up,  and  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  a  source  of  comfort  and  support.  Some  slight 
jottings  in  a  diary  testify  to  this,  and  to  the  warm  and 
enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  writer.  The  enthusiasm  changed 
its  colour  somewhat  as  life  went  on,  but  one  can  feel  it 
behind  the  scientific  work  of  later  years,  not  untinged 
(alas  !)  by  that  occasional  note  of  deep  sadness  which  was 
another  link  between  youth  and  maturity. 

The  ties  which  had  stood  the  strain  so  well  were  how- 
ever soon  to  be  broken.  In  the  autumn  of  1859  Hatch  set 
sail  for  America,  where  he  had  obtained  an  appointment  as 
Professor  of  Classics  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto.  This  he 
held  until  1862,  when  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  the 
High  School  of  Quebec.  With  reference  to  this  period  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a  sympathetic  sketch 
which  appeared  in  the  Ottaioa  Daily  Citizen: 

"  In  the  same  yoai"  (1862),  on  the  foundation,  through  the  munificence 
of  the  lute  Dr.  Joseph  Morriu,  of  the  College  at  Quebec,  ■which  beai's 
his  name,  Mr.  Hatch  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  classics  and 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  therein,  and  continued  to  discharge  the 
laborious  and  important  functions  incident  to  the  two  positions  men- 
tioned for   mauy  yeai-s.      There   are   man}-  of   Mr.  Hatch's    students 
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scattered  over  the  Dominion,  some  of  tliem  eminent  in  the  learned 
professions,  and  others  filling  high  and  responsible  positions  in  the 
banking  and  commercial  ■world,  as  ■^'ell  as  in  the  pnblic  service,  ■\vho 
■will  recall  ■with  melancholy  interest  their  old  professor's  varied  gifts 
of  scholarship  and  immense  stores  of  kno'ndedge,  together  -with  the 
charming  courtesy  of  the  man,  -which  ^was  as  apijarent  in  his  conversa- 
tion as  it  was  conspicuous  in  his  character.  In  this  latter  connexion 
■we  have  no  doubt  the  surviving  members  of  the  '  original  t"wenty- 
nine,'  one  or  t-wo  of  ■^vhom  no^w  reside  at  the  ca]:)ital,  -will  long  retain 
agreeable  recollections  of  the  professor's  literary  and  musical  evenings 
at  his  pleasant  bachelor  quarters  on  the  Esplanade.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hatch 
never  forgot  the  country  ■where  he  had  passed  so  many  pleasant 
years,  and  of  -whose  rapid  growth  and  advancement  he  had  ))een  a 
personal  Avitness.  For  many  years  after  his  return  to  the  mother 
country  nothing  afforded  him  so  much  pleasui'e  as  to  meet,  as  he 
.occasionally  did  in  the  great  City  of  Colleges,  old  Canadian  faces,  and 
to  converse  ■with  such  visitors  on  matters  and  things  touching  the 
march  of  events  in  the  'Xew  Britain'  across  the  seas.  Among  other 
ties  binding  him  to  this  country  was  his  marriage  to  a  Canadian,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Sheriff  Thomas,  of  Hamilton,  (3ntario." 

Besides  this  warmly  expressed  tribute,  Hatch  brought 
away  with  hira  at  the  time  many  testimonies  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held — an  address  from  the  bishop 
and  leading  citizens  of  Quebec,  resolutions  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  Morrin  College  and  the  High  School,  personal 
testimonials,  amongst  others  from  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  an 
honoured  contributor  to  The  Expositoe,  and  presents  of 
silver  from  several  groups  of  his  pupils. 

In  18(37  Hatch  returned  to  Oxford,  taking  work  at  St. 
Mary  Hall,  of  which  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
became  vice-principal.  This  office  he  held  until  pressure 
of  work  compelled  him  to  resign  it  in  1885.  "During 
those  eighteen  years,"  writes  Dr.  Chase,  the  principal,  "  he 
was  a  most  painstaking  teacher,  though  he  must  have 
known  that  his  ability  would  have  been  better  bestowed 
upon  higher  work.  I  cannot  remember  a  single  instance 
of  interruption  to  the  harmony  with  which  we  worked 
together ;  our  friendship  was  in  no  way  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  on  almost  all  public  or   academical  matters  we 
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entertained  opinions  differing  and  not  seldom  opposed." 
Both  points  were  characteristic.  Hatch  was  one  of  the 
most  generous  of  opponents,  and  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  allowing  public  differences  to  interfere  with 
private  relations.  He  was  also  most  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  what  would  be  thought  unattractive  duties.  I 
believe  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  amount  of  trouble  which  he  took  with  dull  and 
backward  men.  Work  of  this  kind  was  naturally  valued. 
Several  of  his  pupils  either  came  from  considerable  dis- 
tances to  attend  his  funeral  or  warmly  expressed  their 
sense  of  obligation  to  him.  Along  with  his  tuition  at  St. 
Mary  Hall  he  took  a  number  of  pupils  into  his  own  house, 
including  many  of  the  Siamese  who  came  to  Oxford. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  contributing  to  the  efficient 
working  of  the  university  in  other  unobtrusive  but  none 
the  less  useful  ways.  At  his  initiative  the  University 
Gazette,  an  official  record  of  acts  and  proceedings,  was 
started,  and  he  became  its  first  editor  in  1870.  Not  much 
later  he  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  the  Student's 
Handbook,  a  practical  guide  to  the  university.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Boards  of  Faculties,  another 
responsible  office. 

In  this  manner  he  naturally  acquired  a  close  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  university  administration.  Even  in  his 
undergraduate  days  he  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  begun 
to  reflect  upon  the  state  of  thmgs  around  him,  and  his 
thought  matured  as  time  went  on.  He  was  intensely 
possessed  with  the  desire  to  make  the  university  a  place  of 
really  scientific  education,  though  no  one  could  be  more 
free  from  pedantry  in  the  way  in  which  he  sought  to  carry 
out  this  end.  And  yet,  to  confess  the  truth,  although  he 
was  not  backward  in  expressing  his  opinions,  he  had  not, 
at  least  for  a  long  time,  all  the  influence  in  university 
matters  which  he  deserved.    Parliamentary  history  abounds 
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with  examples  of  the  same  thing  :  some  men  catch  the  ear 
of  the  house,  and  others  of  equal  or  even  greater  ability  do 
not.  The  prophet  who  would  be  listened  to  must  have  the 
art  to  conceal  his  mission,  and  this  Hatch  did  not  alto- 
gether succeed  in  doing.  He  came  by  degrees  to  be  better 
understood,  but  it  was  a  slow  process. 

In  his  own  subject  too  he  was  very  much  a  vox  clamantis 
in  deserto.  All  his  spare  time  he  spent  in  the  Bodleian, 
gradually  amassing  those  stores  of  learning  of  which  only 
a  part  was  ever  to  be  communicated.  Yet  there  were  but 
few  congenial  spirits  to  cheer  or  sympathise  with  him. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  of  that  magnificent  image  in 
which  Wordsworth  speaks  of  Newton  as 

"  a  mind 
Voyaging  thi'ough  waste  soas  of  thought,  alone." 

There  were  indeed  some,  and  those  among  the  few  whose 
opinion  he  must  have  prized  most  highly,  who  recognised 
his  powers.  Mark  Pattison  was  one  of  these.  And  the 
Master  of  Balliol  was  his  fast  friend.  But  community  of 
subject  was  not  easy  to  find.  The  reader  who  has  the 
courage  to  face  the  mass  of  facts  and  references  in  articles 
like  those  on  "Holy  Orders,"  "Ordination,"  "Priest,"  in 
the  Bictionarij  of  Christian  Antiquities  will  understand 
what  they  must  have  cost  in  collecting.  In  Hatch's  skilful 
handling  they  ceased  to  be  dry ;  but  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  obtained  were  the  reverse  of  what  would 
commonly  be  thought  inviting. 

But  Hatch  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  dependent  upon 
outside  sympathy.  He  worked  on  with  friends,  few  or 
many,  tc3  reXet  irbarcv  cfiepcov.  It  was  through  the  interests 
which  we  had  in  common  that  he  and  I  were  first  drawn 
together.  In  those  days  I  had  a  httle  living  in  the 
country,  within  easy  reach  of  Oxford  ;  and  more  than  once 
Hatch  gave  me  welcome  help  in  my  Sunday  duties.     He 
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then  broached  to  me  a  grand  scheme  which  he  entertained 
for  a  joint  commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  It  was  to 
embrace  a  number  of  workers,  some  of  them  speciaHsts  in 
their  several  departments.  The  rest  of  us  were  either  to 
digest  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to  contribute  original  mate- 
rial of  our  own.  Hatch  himself  was  to  take  the  philology. 
An  attempt  was  made,  and  a  few  verses  at  the  beginning 
of  St.  Luke  were  put  into  print ;  but  the  scheme  was  too 
grand  for  our  resources  at  that  time,  and  it  did  not  go  any 
farther.  I  believe  that  this  would  be  about  1875.  Even 
then  Hatch  had  made  considerable  collections  bearing  on 
the  philology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  gospels  and  Acts.  Sooner  or  later 
he  would  no  doubt  have  worked  up  these.  There  are 
among  his  papers  rough  notes,  not  however  continuous, 
on  a  great  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  on  some  five 
chapters  of  St.  Mark,  and  on  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  material,  mainly 
lexicographical,  covering  the  whole  of  the  gospels  and 
Acts.  This  would,  I  should  think,  be  quite  worth  publish- 
ing, whether  the  references  were  new  or  old,  because 
Hatch  repeated  nothing  parrot-wise,  but  always  examined 
afresh  what  he  set  down.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  left  more  in  the  nature  of  a  commentary. 
His  terse,  clear  style  find  freshness  of  apprehension  would 
have  qualified  him  admirably  for  such  work.  On  questions 
of  text,  I  believe  that  he  was  still  in  a  rather  tentative 
stage.  On  the  larger  questions  of  New  Testament  criticism 
he  expressed  himself  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  articles, 
"Paul,"  "Peter  (Epistles  of),"  "Pastoral  Epistles,"  con- 
tributed to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.  These  articles  (especially  that  on  St.  Paul)  exhibit 
much  both  of  their  author's  ability  and  of  his  power  of 
looking  at  old  facts  in  a  new  light ;  still  they  were  written, 
I  believe,  with  some  reluctance,  in    response   to   editorial 
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pressure  ;  they  were  put  together  more  or  less  ad  hoc ;  and 
they  rather  reflect  the  total  impression  of  English,  and  still 
more  foreign,  criticism  than  convey  his  own  deliberate  and 
matured  opinions  to  the  same  extent  as  his  other  writings. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  summing-up  is  rather  un- 
favourable to  the  genuineness  of  the  pastoral  epistles  and 
2  St.  Peter. 

In  speaking  of  these  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  have  followed  an  order  of  subject 
rather  than  of  time.  The  first  work  in  which  Hatch  came 
before  the  world  prominently  as  a  theologian  was  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities ;  and  not  so  much  in 
the  first  volume  (187G),  as  in  the  second,  which  appeared 
in  1880.  In  this  volume  Hatch  succeeded  to  the  class  of 
subjects  which  in  the  first  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Haddan,  another  genuine  scholar,  cut  off  by  death  in  1873. 
Mr.  Haddan  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  of 
the  Tractarian  party  ;  but  when  the  subjects  which  he  had 
left  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hatch,  it  was  clear  that  they 
were  being  dealt  with  by  a  specialist.  If  he  had  done 
nothing  else,  his  reputation  might  rest  secure  upon  these 
articles.  They  were  models  of  all  that  work  of  the  kind 
should  be. 

Contributions  to  a  dictionary  may  make  the  name  of  a 
scholar  among  scholars,  but  they  will  hardly  render  him 
famous  to  the  outer  world.  It  was  given  to  Hatch  to  "burst 
into  sudden  blaze,"  not  through  them,  but  through  the 
Bampton  Lectures  delivered  in  the  same  year  1880,  and 
published  in  the  year  following.  These  made  a  great 
sensation,  the  echoes  of  which  have  not  yet  died  away. 
It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  utterances  which  touched 
so  many  tender  points  should  arouse  at  once  enthusiastic 
approval  and  vehement  condemnation.  To-day  they  can 
be  judged  more  fairly.  And  although  it  is  certainly  not 
to    be    supposed   that    they   are  the  last   word   upon    the 
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subject,  yet  by  the  collection  and  grouping  of  new  material, 
and  by  the  bold,  if  tentative,  lines  in  which  these  hypo- 
theses are  drawn,  it  is  probable  that  they  mark  an  advance 
second  to  none  which  has  been  made  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. "In  any  case,"  said  Dr.  Weizsacker  in  regard  to 
them,  "the  lectures  possess  the  value  of  an  attempt  in  the 
true  scientific  style." ^ 

The  author  wisely  refrained  from  replying  to  the  criti- 
cisms passed  upon  him.  Controversy  for  its  own  sake  or 
on  merely  personal  grounds  had  no  attractions  for  him. 
He  fully  intended  to  return  to  the  subject,  but  only  when 
he  could  treat  it  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  way.  It 
is  however  matter  for  great  satisfaction  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  put  forth  in  1887  the  small  volume  entitled 
The  Grojvth  of  CJmrch  Institutions  as  a  sort  of  pioneer 
to  the  larger  work  which  he  was  meditating.  It  was  only 
a  reprint  of  magazine  articles;  but  few  men  could  write 
such  articles — articles  which  showed  so  strong  a  grasp  and 
such  power  of  drawing  out  the  leading  threads  of  a 
complicated  inquiry.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  in 
one  chapter,  that  on  tithes,  there  were  some  disputable 
propositions;  but  these  formed,  as  in  the  Bamptoji  Lectures 
they  really  formed,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole, 
and  they  left  a  large  amount  of  luminous  exposition  for 
which  the  student  cannot  be  too  grateful. 

The  two  books  just  mentioned  obtained  an  honour  which 
is  rare  in  English  theological  literature,  that  of  translation 
into  German.  An  additional  value  was  given  to  them  by  the 
fact  that  the  translator,  Dr.  Harnack,  was  himself,  as  the 
readers  of  The  Expositor  well  know,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  German  theologians.  Not  being  able  to  find  a  translator 
exactly  after  his  mind,  he  determined  to  do  the  work  him- 
self. "  I  have  not  for  an  instant,"  he  says,  "  regretted  this 
decision,  because  while  I  became  thus  outwardly  acquainted 
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with  the  books,  while  I  slowly  followed  the  author's  argu- 
ments and  tested  his  evidence,  the  high  excellence  of  these 
researches  became  more  and  more  clear  to  me.  It  was  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  lay  down  the  work ;  for  with  it  ceased 
those  silent  dialogues  which  in  the  evenings  for  several 
months  together  I  had  carried  on  with  the  author,  and 
which  had  been  to  me  a  source  of  manifold  instruction 
and  suggestion." 

Dr.  Harnack  has  always  spoken  "of  his  English  friend  in 
this  warmhearted  and  generous  manner.^ 

The  year  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  Bamptons 
saw  Hatch  elected  to  the  Grinfield  Lectureship  on  the 
Septuagint,  a  little  foundation  which,  though  useful  in  its 
object,  is  unfortunate  and  ineffective  in  its  working.  Prac- 
tically limited  as  it  is  at  most  to  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
providing  only  for  a  single  lecture  in  each  term,  it  encou- 
rages a  scholar  to  take  up  the  subject,  only  to  make  him 
lay  it  down  again,  as  he  is  beginning  to  be  at  home  in 
it.  Hatch's  tenure  of  this  office  had  more  tangible  results 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  These  are  seen  in 
the  volume  of  Essays  on  Biblical  Greek  published  last  year. 
In  judging  this  work  two  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  : 
first,  that  the  author  is  not  looking  at  his  subject  histori- 
cally, but  rather  with  reference  to  the  ideal  of  what  such 
studies  as  he  was  undertaking  should  be;  and,  secondly,  that 
he  aims  not  so  much  at  summing  up  the  results  already 
attained,  as  at  contributing  to  those  results  something  fresh 
and  original  of  his  own.  The  first  of  these  considerations 
will,  I  think,  account  for  his  seeming  disparagement  of 
previous  work,  and  the  second  for  the  apparent  incomplete- 
ness of  parts  of  his  own.  Work  done  under  such  conditions 
as  those  of  the  Grinfield  Lectures  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise than  incomplete  ;  but  fresh,  original,  and  stimulating 

'   See  especially  a  letter  quoted  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  the  Oxford  Magazine  of 
Nov.  26tli,  1889. 
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in  a  high  degree  the  essays  certainly  are,  and  no  future 
student  of  the  subject  can  afford  to  disregard  them.  At 
times  they  are  perhaps  a  httle  too  paradoxical.^  I  believe 
that  the  essays  are  to  be  reviewed  by  the  one  writer  who 
is  most  competent  to  put  an  exact  estimate  upon  them, 
Dr.  Hort. 

With  Hatch  the  study  of  the  Septuagint  was  no  mere 
-Trdpepyov.  He  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  an  elaborate  new  Concordance,  the  first  fasciculus  of 
which  is  likely  soon  to  be  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Carried  out  on  the  scale  on  which  it  was  projected,  this 
work  will  not  need  doing  over  again.  It  is  not  based 
merely  upon  the  printed  editions,  but  on  a  careful  colla- 
tion of  the  leading  uncials,  which  the  editor  had  made  with 
his  own  hands.  It  also  took  note  of  the  remains  of  the 
other  translators  collected  by  Dr.  Field.  This  work  is,  I 
believe,  so  well  launched,  that  its  completion  is  secured. 
It  is  perhaps  that  by  which  twenty  or  fifty  years  hence 
its  originator  will  be  best  remembered.  Some  work  is 
absorbed  in  the  onward  progress  of  science ;  other  work 
remains  as  indispensable  as  when  it  was  first  published. 
Hatch's  Concordance  will  belong  to  the  latter  category  ;  it 
will  be  the  foundation  of  countless  studies  yet  to  come. 

AVith  the  Bampton  Lectures,  or  rather  with  the  articles 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  began  a  stream  of  publi- 
cations, and  along  with  these  the  evidence  of  rapidly  rising 
reputation.  In  1883  Hatch  received  the  distinction  of  an 
honorary  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  Oriel  to  the  living  of 
Purleigh,  in  Essex,  long  associated  with  the  headship  of  the 
college.  A  year  later  he  was  made  Reader  in  Ecclesiastical 
History.  The  last  was  a  truly  con, genial  office,  in  which, 
like  a  well-instructed  scribe,  he  began  to  draw  out  of  his 

'  The  jn-esent  writer  has  expressed  his  own  opinion  more  fully  in  two  articles 
in  the  Acadrmi/,  1889,  March  2ua,  p.  152  f ;  April  27th,  p.  288  f. 
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treasures  things  new  and  old.  The  courses  of  lectures 
which  he  had  delivered  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  were,  1 
believe,  four:  two  smaller,  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Clement 
and  on  the  Carlovingian  Reformation ;  two  larger,  on  the 
Early  Liturgies  and  on  the  growth  of  Canon  Law.  Of  all 
these  lectures  the  rough  copies  remain,  and  may  perhaps 
admit  of  publication,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  them  if  he  had 
been  spared.  He  was  constantly  at  work  upon  them.  For 
the  lectures  on  Canon  Law  in  particular  he  had  amassed  a 
great  amount  of  material,  drawing  out  in  parallel  columns 
all  the  extant  versions  of  the  early  canons,  and  in  many 
cases  collating  new  MSS.  of  them.  I  rather  question  if 
Hatch  was  ever  quite  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  texts ; 
but  on  the  historical  side  his  eye  for  minute  changes  and 
for  indications  of  development  was  admirable.  And  the 
same  power  of  concise  and  broad  statement  ran  through 
all  he  did. 

In  1888  he  had  on  hand  another  important  undertaking. 
It  is  very  possible  that  in  the  future  the  Hibbert  Lectures 
delivered  in  this  year  will  take  their  place  side  by  side 
with  the  Bamptons  in  their  influence  upon  the  course  of 
scientific  inquiry.  I  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness 
from  hearing  more-  than  one  of  the  lectures,  and  I  have 
not  as  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  making  any  close  study 
of  them ;  still  it  may  be  well  perhaps  to  guard  against  a 
misapprehension  that  may  arise  in  respect  to  them.  The 
subject  as  announced  by  the  publishers  is  "  Greek  In- 
fluence on  Christianity."  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  a 
sensitive  Christian  conscience  were  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  such  a  title ;  it  might  expect  to  see  truths  which 
it  regards  as  fundamental  explained  away  as  expressions 
of  Hellenism.  Such  fears  appear  to  me  groundless,  and 
a  robust  faith  will  not,  I  think,  be  disturbed  by  them. 
Christianity  itself  is  one  thing,  the  outward  expression  of 
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Christianity  in  forms  of  human  thought  and  in  human 
institutions  is  another.  The  one  may  change ;  the  other 
does  not  change.  We  feel  that  deep  down  throughout  the 
ages  there  has  been  a  principle  at  work  which  from  time 
to  time  has  clothed  itself  in  a  different  garb,  and  which  in 
consequence  strikes  the  outward  eye  differently,  but  which 
is  not  more  really  affected  by  these  variations  than  the 
human  personality  is  affected  by  the  various  dressings 
which  it  assumes  in  different  climates  or  at  different 
seasons.  Or  perhaps  some  metaphor  is  needed  which  takes 
account  of  a  still  closer  connexion  between  form  and  sub- 
stance. The  body  takes  into  itself  and  assimilates  various 
kinds  of  food.  It  transmutes  into  its  own  substance  things 
to  all  appearance  utterly  unlike  itself.  And  the  same  pro- 
cess of  transmutation  and  assimilation  has  been  always 
going  on  in  the  Christian  Church.  No  two  ages  are  really 
alike,  though  a  "  natural  piety  "  binds  them  all  together. 
The  "  environment,"  to  use  a  hackneyed  term,  is  constantly 
changing  ;  and  a  process  of  absorption  and  adaptation  takes 
place  between  the  environment  and  that  formative  force, 
that  principle  of  inner  identity,  which,  like  the  vital  germ, 
is  transmitted  throughout  the  descending  series. 

The  relation  of  outward  and  inward  is,  no  doubt,  ex- 
tremely subtle.  It  is  often  impossible  to  say  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  In  the  human  frame  we  may 
lop  off  a  limb  or  obliterate  a  feature,  and  the  personal 
identity  may  remain  uninjured  ;  but  we  may  also  do  this 
once  too  often,  and  then  the  personal  being  itself  sickens 
and  dies.  That  which  goes  into  the  body  may  be  weighed 
and  analysed,  and  that  may  bring  us  a  step  nearer  to 
understanding  how  the  body  is  composed ;  but  we  shall 
still  be  a  long  way  from  having  sounded  all  its  spiritual 
activities.  In  like  manner  the  conditions  of  society  at  any 
given  time,  whether  intellectual,  moral,  or  social,  may  be 
described  and  investigated.     This  may  help  us  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  way  in  which  some  new  force  moves  amongst 
them ;  it  may  help  us  to  understand  the  manifestations  of 
that  force  as  it  incorporates  with  itself  first  one  and  then 
another  ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  to  say  that  the  force  itself 
has  been  gauged  or  resolved  into  its  elements.  A  wise  man 
will  hesitate  long  before  he  will  make  such  an  assertion. 

It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  bear  these  considerations  in 
mind  when  the  Hibbert  Lectures  appear.  Dr.  Hatch,  I 
feel  sure,  would  wish  them  to  be  borne  in  mind,  though 
he  may  perhaps  have  reserved  for  the  unwritten  preface 
the  fuller  statement  of  them.  He  would  not  have  exag- 
gerated the  bearing  of  his  own  researches,  interesting  and 
penetrating  as  they  doubtless  are.  He  was  following  out, 
though  I  believe  quite  independently,  a  line  of  inquiry 
recently  pursued  with  great  vigour  and  acumen  by  his 
friend  Harnack,  who,  in  turn,  I  rather  suspect,  received 
his  impulse  from  Ritschl.  Similar  investigations  are  in 
progress  on  more  sacred  ground^  still.  Every  year  our 
knowledge  seems  to  increase  of  the  conditions  at  work,  not 
only  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  but  also  in  the  first 
and  in  the  pre-Christian  epoch.  We  may,  I  think,  wel- 
come that  knowledge.  The  temple  itself  had  its  court  of 
the  Gentiles  and  its  court  of  Israel ;  and  yet  the  holy 
place  was  no  less  holy. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  larger  works,  published  or  to  be 
published,  which  occupied  Hatch  during  the  period  of  less 
than  a  decade,  which  was  all  that  was  given  him  for 
mature  production.  I  have  said  nothing  of  a  host  of 
articles,  sermons,  addresses,  which  flowed  from  his  pen. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  hymns  or  sacred  poems  with 
which  from  time  to  time  he  found  utterance  for  feelings 
not  adequately  expressed  in  any  other  way.  A  little 
volume  of  these  has  just  been  published,^  and  will  touch 

^  Toicarih  Fields  of  Li<iht.  Sacred  Poems.  By  Eev.  Edwin  Hatch,  D.D. 
(Hoddcr  &  Stougliton.    Price  2^.  inl.) 
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the  hearts  of  lovers  of  sacred  poetr}^  besides  giving  a 
ghmpse  into  the  innermost  hfe  of  the  man.  He  was  never 
idle ;  at  least,  his  only  moments  of  idleness  were  those  of 
sheer  physical  incapacity  or  exhaustion.  This  "  poor  little 
body,"^  which  has  been  a  sore  trouble  to  scholars  of  all 
kinds  from  Origen  downwards,  will  have  its  revenges. 
Certainly  curare  cutem  was  no  motto  for  Edwin  Hatch. 
His  daily  exercise  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  did  not 
extend  beyond  his  walks  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
Bodleian  and  to  the  Faculties'  Oftice.  His  mornings  were 
spent  in  study  ;  his  afternoons  in  meetings  of  boards  and 
committees.  Then  there  was  the  wear  and  tear  involved  in 
his  double  residence  at  Oxford  and  Purleigh.  It  is  not 
surprising  under  the  circumstances  that  he  should  have  had 
symptoms  of  failing  health.  Composition,  which  as  a  rule 
came  so  readily,  he  found  an  effort.  He  tried  to  clear  his 
brain  by  one  or  two  hurried  journeys  to  the  continent,  but 
with  no  great  success.  Still  no  one  suspected  serious  mis- 
chief. He  began  the  term's  work  as  usual,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  opening  of  Mansfield 
College,  in  which  he  was  warmly  interested ;  but  in  about  a 
fortnight  he  caught  a  chill,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  throw 
off.  However  heart  attacks  came  on,  which  in  a  few  days 
were  complicated  with  pleurisy ;  and  even  those  around  him 
had  hardly  time  to  realize  the  danger  when  the  end  came, 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  November  10th.  Four  days 
later  the  silent  and  mournful  procession  of  friends  from  far 
and  near — of  friends  who  had  stood  in  the  ranks  by  his 
side,  and  of  others,  no  less  friends,  who  had  stood  in  the 
ranks  against  him — was  wending  its  way  through  the  quiet 
Holywell  churchyard.  All  around  spoke  of  the  peace  which 
his  strong,  single-minded,  wide-ranging  spirit  had  found  ; 
and  the  tempered  autumn  radiance  seemed  also  like  a  smile 

*  TO  uwixariov  :  Ovigeu  (ip.  Eoutb,  Bell,  Sacr.  iii;  9. 
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from  heaven  upon   a  career  finished  in  the  sight  of  God, 
whatever  it  might  appear  in  the  sight  of  men. 

AVith  that  peace  and  with  that  radiance  upon  his  grave 
let  us  leave  him,  with  no  querulous  comparisons  of  the 
work  done  with  that  which  seems  to  us  undone.  If  we 
had  not  a  Christian's  faith  to  fall  back  upon,  our  hearts 
might  well  sink  within  us.  Edersheim,  Evans,  Simcox, 
Hatch,  Elmslie,  Macfadyen,  Lightfoot,  all  in  one  short  year 
lost  to  English  theology  and  to  English  religion ;  lost  at  a 
time  when  the  noblest  opportunities  seemed  to  be  within 
reach  of  both,  and  when  the  best  and  wisest  seemed 
needed  to  guide  us  to  the  fitting  use  of  them.  This  is  not 
an  ordering  of  events  of  which  we  can  take  the  measure. 
But  it  is  the  ordering  of  One  who  has  more  instruments 
than  we  wot  of  in  His  armoury,  and  who  trains  the  servants 
whom  He  leaves  by  the  examples  and  by  the  teaching  of 
those  whom  He  has  withdrawn.^ 

"  All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  the  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  Highest  "Wisdom  brings  aljout, 
An^  ever  Ijest  found  in  the  close." 

W.  Sanday. 

1  It  may  be  mentioned  that  funds  are  being  raised  in  memory  of  two  of  those 
to  whom  reference  is  made  in  this  paragraph.  That  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Hatch 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  family. 
The  subscriptions  ah-eady  received  or  promised  amount  to  between  £900  and 
£1,000.  Further  subscriptions  will  be  gladly  acknowledged  either  by  the 
Principal  of  8t.  Mary  Hall,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  fund,  or  by  the  writer  of 
this  (at  12,  Canterbury  Road,  Oxford),  who  is  acting  as  secretary  ;  or  they  may 
be  paid  into  the  Old  Bank,  Oxford.  The  treasurer  of  ihe  fund  in  memory  of 
Prof.  Elmslie  is  Mr.  G^.  "Walter  Knox,  16,  Tinsbury  Circus,  Loudon,  E.G. 
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ISAIAH'S    CONCEPTION  OF  HISTORY. 

(ISA.  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.) 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  twenty-third  chapters  of  Isaiah 
we  have  what  may  be  called  "  The  Book  of  the  Nations." 
It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  these  chapters  as  a  whole. 
Some  of  them  (chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.)  were  certainly  not 
written  by  Isaiah,  though  grouped  with  others  under  his 
name  ;  some  of  them  (chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.)  were  probably 
only  edited  by  him,  with  possibly  an  appendix  of  his  own  ; 
while  each  has  its  own  date  and  historical  setting.  But 
here  are  three  chapters  (xviii.,  xix.,  and  xx.)  almost  cer- 
tainly from  Isaiah's  own  hand,  having  a  common  theme, 
and  forming  together  a  sort  of  trilogy,  if  one  may  borrow 
a  phrase  from  the  Greek  drama.  The  study  of  these  three 
chapters  may  not  only  help  us  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  prophetic  office,  but  may  give  us  some  insight  into  the 
conception  formed  by  this  particular  prophet  of  the  history 
transpiring  around  him. 

On  one  side  (N.E.)  of  Juda3a,  the  scene  of  Isaiah's 
ministry,  lay  Assyria,  rapidly  advancing  in  power  under  its 
great  kings  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  organizing  that  .vast 
empire  which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  the  world  has 
seen,  might  claim  to  be  universal.  On  the  other  side 
(S.W.)  of  Judsea  lay  Egypt,  with  which  these  chapters  deal. 
For  many  years  the  power  of  Egypt  had  been  broken,  the 
country  divided  into  petty  kingdoms,  no  one  of  which  had 
any  claim  to  supremacy,  or  could  do  more  than  barely 
maintain  itself.  But  about  this  time  a  change  took  place, 
and  Egypt  reappears  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
East.  South  of  Egypt  proper  lay  what  is  now  called  the 
Soudan,  anciently  known  as  Ethiopia  or  Kush,  a  vast  tract, 
in  part  stony  and  barren,  but  in  part  rich  and  fertile,  and 
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well  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  which  feed  the  Nile. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  land  are  spoken  of  by  the  Greek 
historian  as  fxiyiaToc  koI  KclWiaroL,  i.e.  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  men  :  a  description  singularly  parallel  to  Isaiah's. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  them  as  scattered  and  peeled 
{m'/mcshak,  morat) :  scattered,  lit.  drawn  out,  i.e.  tall,  and 
peeled,  i.e.  polished, — tall  and  beautiful;  while  their  land 
is  aptly  described  as  (not  "spoiled"  but)  cut  up,  divided, 
intersected  by  rivers.  About  the  year  750  B.C.  this  vast 
Ethiopian  land  was  governed  by  a  ruler  called  Piankhi, 
who,  tempted  by  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  country, 
pushed  northwards  down  the  Nile,  and  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  in  reuniting  Egypt  under  his  sway. 
He  is  the  founder  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings,  two  of  whom,  Shabak  (or  So), 
and  Tirhakha  are  familiar  by  name  to  Bible  students. 
Thus  once  again  Egypt  and  Assyria  stood  facing  each  other, 
each  preparing  for  the  mortal  conflict  which  ensued,  while 
Judsca  lay  trembling  between  them,  the  inevitable  battle- 
field on  which  the  great  duel  must  be  fought  out.  The 
Egyptian  kings  were  no  match  for  their  foes,  and  naturally 
sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  alliances,  and  specially 
to  secure  outworks  or  ramparts  in  the  shape  of  defenced 
and  allied  cities,  which  might  ward  off  the  struggle  for  a 
time  and  give  them  a  chance  to  gather  strength.  Thus  we 
read  (2  Kings  xvii.  4)  that  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Samaria, 
ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  Assyria,  and  sent  messengers  to  the 
king  of  Egypt,  i.e.  formed  a  defensive  alliance  with  Egypt. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which 
fell  after  a  spirited  defence  of  three  years;  while  its  faithless 
ally,  the  Egyptian  king,  sat  still,  and  did  nothing,  well 
pleased  that  the  Assyrian  power  should  break  itself  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea  against  this  outer  barrier  of  rock,  leaving 
smooth  waters  inshore  for  Egypt  to  ride  on.  Again  in 
720  B.C.,  only  three  years  later,  we  find  Egypt  in  alliance 

VOL.   I.  8 
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with  Gaza,  a  strong  Philistian  city ;  but  with  no   better 
results. 

"  Sabhi  trusted  in  his  forces,  and  came  to  meet  me  to  ofPer  me  battle. 
I  called  upon  the  great  god  Asshur,  my  lord.  I  smote  them.  Sabhi 
fled  with  a  shejiherd  who  kept  sheep,  and  escaped.  Hanno  I  took 
prisoner.  All  that  he  possessed  I  carried  away  to  Assj'ria,  and  I  laid 
waste  and  destroyed  his  cities  and  burned  them  Avith  fire."  ^ 

Again : 

"  Hamio,  king  of  Gaza,  with  Sibichus,  king  of  Egypt,  came  to  battle 
Jigainst  me  [i.e.  Sargon]  at  Eaphia.  I  put  them  to  fliglit.  Sibichus 
could  not  resist  the  attack  of  my  servants.  He  fled,  and  his  footsteps 
Ivere  ildt  seen.'' 

This  defeat  was  followed  by  a  ]3eace  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  the  record  of  which  is  still  to  be  read  on  a  lump 
of  clay  discovered  by  Layard  in  Nineveh,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  Affixed  to  the  clay  are  the  twin  seals 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  monarchs.  Once  again,  in 
709  B.C.,  we  find  Egypt  in  alliance  with  Ashdod,  another 
Philistian  city,  with  still  more  disastrous  results.  Here 
is  the  story  as  Sargon  tells  it : 

"  Azuri,  the  king  of  Ashdod,  hardened  his  heart  against  payment  of 
tribute.  He  sent  to  the  kingi?  his  neighbours  messages  hostile  to 
Assyria.  I  prepared  vengeance.  I  raised  his  brother  Ahimit  to  his 
place  on  the  throne.  The  people  revolted  and  refused  his  rule.  They 
put  themselves  under  Yaman,  who  was  not  the  rightful  possessor  of 
the  throne.  In  the  anger  of  my  heart  I  marched  with  my  warriors 
against  Ashdod.  I  besieged.  I  took  Ashdod  and  Gimt-Ashdodim, 
with  the  gods  which  inhabit  these  cities.  I  took  the  gold  and  silver 
and  all  that  was  in  his  palace.  Then  I  restored  these  cities.  I  placed 
people  whom  I  had  subjugated  in  them.  I  put  my  viceroy  over  them, 
treated  them  as  Assyrian,  and  they  were  obedient." 

Again : 

"  When  Yaman  heard  of  my  campaign  against  the  land  of  the  Chatti, 
the  fear  of  Asshur  my  lord  overcame  him.  He  fled  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  to  the  border-land  of  Mcroe ;  to  a  distant  place  he  fled,  and  his 
liiding-place  was  not  discovered." 

1  See  Duncker'B  Hisiorij  of  AntiquUjli  vol.  iii.  See  also  Lcs  Inscriptions  des 
Sarijonidef:,  by  Oppcit. 
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By  the  fall  of  Ashdocl  Egypt  was  thrown  open  to  the 
Assyrian  advance.  But  worse  happened.  Yaman,  the  king 
of  Ashdod,  fled  to  Egypt,  but  was  put  in  chains  and  handed 
over  to  the  Assyrian  king  by  his  false-hearted  ally,  who 
was  content,  by  such  an  act  of  treachery,  to  ward  off  still 
further  the  day  of  reckoning  from  his  own  land.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  things,  such  the  state  of  Egypt  during 
the  years  of  Isaiah's  ministry.  With  these  facts  before 
us,  we  can  easily  understand  the  opposition  with  which 
Isaiah  met  any  talk  among  his  countrymen  of  an  Egyptian 
alliance,  and  the  scorn  with  which  he  treated  the  childish 
idea  that  Zion  might  fare  better  at  Egypt's  hands  than 
Samaria  or  Ashdod  had  done.  Now  we  may  examine  the 
chapters  before  us  one  by  one. 

In  chapter  xviii.  Isaiah  turns  to  Ethiopia,  "the  land  of 
the  whirring  of  wings,"  as  he  calls  it,  with  reference  to 
its  insects,  probably  also  to  the  whirring  or  clashing  of  its 
armed  men,  which  these  suggested.  He  sees  the  Egyptian 
vessels,  light  papyrus  boats,  darting  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean waves,  hither  and  thither  on  their  way  to  stir  up 
the  nations,  and  organize  a  vast  defensive  league  against 
Assyria.  He  acknowledges  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  but  he 
cannot  share  in  the  panic  which  has  smitten  this  great  nation 
to  its  heart.  He  bids  them  return  to  their  people  and  the 
king  who  has  sent  them,  with  the  message  that  Jehovah 
can  defend  His  own  cause  without  the  help  of  man.  When 
the  time  comes  He  is  never  wanting.  The  figure  Isaiah 
uses  is  striking  and  powerful.  Like  the  heat-haze  with 
which  we  are  familiar  on  a  summer  day,  or  the  night- 
mist  which  in  Eastern  lands  does  so  much  to  refresh  the 
earth  and  further  vegetation  during  the  hot  season,  Jehovah's 
presence  rests  on  the  earth,  causing  things,  if  one  may  so 
say,  to  ripen ;  ready  at  the  proper  time,  like  the  vinedresser 
or  harvester,  with  keen  edge  or  glittering  scythe,  to  strike 
in  and  lay  low  all  that  may  oppose  Him.     "  Thus  saith  the 
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Lord  unto  me,  I  will  take  My  rest,  I  will  consider  in  My 
dwelling-place  like  clear  heat  upon  herbs,  and  like  a  cloud 
of  dew  {i.e.  mist)  in  the  heat  of  harvest.  For  afore  the 
harvest,  when  the  blossom  is  over  and  the  flower  becomes  a 
ripening  grape.  He  shall  cut  off  the  sprigs  with  pruning- 
hooks  and  the  spreading  branches  shall  He  take  away  and 
cut  down  "  (vers.  4  and  5).  Such  an  interposition,  so  mani- 
festly Divine  in  its  suddenness  and  thoroughness,  must 
(as  it  seems  to  the  prophet)  still  further  issue  in  the  con- 
version of  those  distant  lands.  "  In  that  day  shall  a  present 
be  brought  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  of  a  people  tall  and 
smooth,  ...  to  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  Mount  Zion  "  (ver.  7). 

We  turn  now  to  chapter  xx.,  which  comes  next  in  the 
order  of  time.  Egypt  did  not  accept  the  prophet's  advice, 
the  messengers  did  not  return.  The  great  battle  of  Eaphia 
followed,  with  its  disastrous  defeat,  and,  still  later,  the  fall 
of  Ashdod  and  the  treacherous  surrender  of  her  allied  king. 
Judah  had  a  special  interest  in  the  fall  of  Ashdod,  which 
throws  a  vivid  light  upon  this  chapter.  In  the  previous 
year  (710  ?)  Hezekiah  had  received  an  embassy  from  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  the  high-souled  adventurer  of  Babylon, 
who,  after  ten  years  of  ceaseless  intrigue  and  twelve  years 
of  energetic  and  prosperous  rule,  was  preparing  for  the 
inevitable  struggle  with  the  Assyrian  oppressor.  He 
too  depended  for  support  upon  his  allies,  and  sent  these 
messengers  to  Hezekiah,  nominally  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  recovery  from  sickness,  but  really  to  invite  him  to  join 
with  neighbouring  kingdoms  in  a  defensive  alliance.  Heze- 
kiah, as  we  know,  was  not  unfavourable,  and  with  royal 
courtesy  threw  open  his  palace  to  the  inspection  of  his 
guests.  But  Isaiah,  adhering  to  his  policy  of  consistent 
non-intervention,  opposed  the  league,  and  the  king  was 
forced   to   yield  an   unwilling   assent  to  the  views   of  his 
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powerful  minister.  That  it  was  an  unwilling  assent  is 
plain ;  for  the  next  year  Hezekiah  did  actually  engage  m 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Ashdod,  and  brought  on  himself  the  displeasure  of  his 
Assyrian  lord.  The  fall  of  Ashdod  was  therefore  a  blow  to 
the  opposition  party  in  Jerusalem,  whose  programme  con- 
sisted of  one  item,  the  proposed  alHance  with  Egypt.  But 
it  was  more.  To  Isaiah  the  fall  of  Ashdod  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  He  foresees  Egypt  also  overrun  by  the  foe 
and  carried  captive,  naked  and  barefoot,  to  their  shame. 
Politicians  are  seldom  slow — least  of  all  during  an  election 
campaign — to  make  capital  out  of  an  opponent's  defeat :  and 
in  Isaiah's  case  we  must  remember  how  really  politics  and 
religion  are  one.  He  determines  to  make  the  most  of  the  fall 
of  Ashdod.  Donning  the  sackcloth,  the  garb  of  a  mourner, 
he  traverses  the  streets  of  the  capital,  wailing  out  the  loud 
lament  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, "  the  men  of  this  coast  "  :  "  Lo,  such  is  our  expecta- 
tion, whither  we  flee  for  help  to  be  delivered  from  the  king 
of  Assyria:  and  how  shall  we  escape?"  The  lesson  he 
will  impress  on  them  is  the  impossibility  of  outwitting  or 
hoodwinking  Jehovah,  the  impotence  of  any  intrigue  or 
alliance,  any  Ashdod,  to  arrest  even  for  an  hour  the  in- 
evitable, the  awful  judgment  which  Jehovah  had  bidden  on 
the  earth.  "  And  how  shall  we  escape?  "  Time  after  time 
the  cry  rang  through  the  streets  of  the  giddy  but  now 
stricken  city,  brought  face  to  face  with  ruin  :  just  as  they 
do  still  ring  in  men's  ears  at  times  when  the  thin  veil  we 
hang  between  ourselves  and  the  unseen  is  rent  asunder, 
and  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  death  or  judgment. 

Chapter  xix.  follows.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  chapter 
is  of  a  later  date  than  the  others  :  and  even  if  its  genuine- 
ness be  doubtful — supposing  we  regard  it  as  the  work  of  a 
later  hand,  a  disciple  of  the  prophet — yet  we  may  take  it  as 
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representing  Isaiah's  latest  and  maturest  views  regarding 
Egypt.  But  really  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  Isaianic 
authorship.  One  expects  "  last  words  "  from  such  lips  on 
a  theme  like  this;  and,  as  Cheyne  says,  "we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  swan-like  ending  for  the  dying  prophet  " 
than  these  verses  give.  Let  us  glance  at  the  chapter.  The 
Assyrian  has  advanced,  and  at  last  Egypt  itself  is  the  prey. 
The  prophet  foresees  it  all :  the  central  power  broken,  the 
petty  kings  risen  against  each  other,  caste  defiled,  wise  men 
become  as  fools.  The  Nile,  the  symbol  of  prosperity,  is 
dried  up :  the  fish  perish,  the  reeds  wither,  and  all  the 
domestic  industry  which  depends  on  them  is  stayed  (ver.  9). 
Egypt  is  given  over  unto  the  hands  of  a  "cruel  lord," 
i.e.  the  Assyrian.  Yet  in  this  extremity  of  distress  hope 
dawns  for  her.  This  hour  of  sore  travail  witnesses  the 
birth  of  a  new  Egypt.  Smitten  with  terror,  her  eyes  turn 
to  Zion,  and  Jehovah  who  dwells  there.  This  glance, 
humbled,  beseeching,  is  followed  by  conversion.  "  Five 
cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  speak  the  language  of 
Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts"  :  one  of  them  so 
utterly  destroying  its  idols  as  to  win  for  itself  the  name, 
"  The  City  of  Destruction  "  (ver.  18).  Both  the  numbers 
here  (five  and  one)  are  symbolic  ;  e.g.  "  a  thousand  shall 
flee  at  the  rebuke  of  one,  at  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ye 
flee."  It  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  find  in  the  verse 
either  a  play  on  the  words  ("  cheres "  being  rendered 
"  heres  "),  or  a  reference  to  the  later  history  of  Heliopolis, 
the  City  of  the  Sun,  with  its  Jewish  temple.  The  latter 
lies  altogether  beyond  the  prophet's  horizon ;  and  exegesis, 
which  deals  with  the  text  only,  finds  that  here  at  least  the 
text  explains  itself. 

Thus  smiting,  Jehovah  heals.  And  thereon  follows  peace. 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  no  longer  enemies,  unite  with  Judah, 
hitherto  their  field  of  battle,  in  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  Lord :  and  a  blessing  from  Jehovah  Himself  rests  on 
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all  the  three.  We  have  seen  how,  following  on  the  fall  of 
Ashdod,  the  Egyptian  king  delivered  up  his  ally  in  arms, 
and  made  peace  with  the  Assyrians.  We  have  seen  too 
that  the  record  of  a  similar  peace,  made  about  this  very 
time,  has  been  discovered,  with  the  twin  seals  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt  affixed.  Few  things  could  be  more  interest- 
ing than  this  discovery,  or  throw  a  clearer  light  on  the 
closing  verses  of  this  chapter.  How  could  Isaiah  ever 
dream  a  dream  like  this  of  universal  peace  :  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  mortal  foes  from  the  beginning,  swearing  friendship 
thus '?  So  we  are  ready  to  ask,  somewhat  sceptically.  The 
answer  is,  at  the  very  time  this  chapter  was  written  the 
thing  was  done,  done  repeatedly ;  and  the  proof  is  before 
your  eyes.  For  the  prophets  were  not  dreamers.  They 
always  start  from  facts,  the  fact  in  this  case  represented 
by  the  lump  of  clay  with  the  royal  seals  affixed.  But 
observe  how,  starting  from  facts  as  history  does,  prophecy 
differs  from  history ;  how  it  leaves  far  behind  it  the  bare 
facts  as  of  no  importance  beyond  the  hour,  and  rises,  as 
by  inspiration  only,  into  the  region  of  spiritual  laws  and 
eternal  principles ;  sees  in  a  dishonourable,  flimsy  peace 
patched  up  between  two  kings,  one  a  tyrant,  the  other  a 
traitor,  to  allow  them  breathing  space,  the  forecast  of  a 
real  and  enduring  peace,  based  on  principle,  not  on  pru- 
dence, prefaced  by  the  conversion  of  both  lands,  a  peace  the 
records  of  which  should  be  preserved  in  no  earthly  palace, 
but  among  the  archives  of  Jehovah's  court. 

So  much  for  the  history.  Now  then  let  us  notice  what 
is  for  us  of  commanding  interest  in  these  three  chapters, 
the  prophet's  conception  of  history,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise, 
of  God  in  history.  "  For  so  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  I  will 
take  My  rest  "  (chap,  xviii.  4) — Jehovah  resting.  This  is 
the  rest  of  God's  holy  judgments. 

Every  one  ha§  noticed  how  the  course  of  justice  too  often 
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runs  among  men  :  bow  old  abuses  are  tolerated  witb  utter 
want  of  tbougbt  till  tbe  conscience  or  beart  of  tbe  people 
is  roused  ;  and  bow  often  then  tbe  result  is  a  bot  baste 
of  revenge,  a  severity  wbicb  is  just  as  cruel  and  unjust  in 
its  way  as  tbe  injustice  it  is  meant  to  rectify,  witbout 
consideration  or  compensation  allowed  for  tbe  innocent 
suffering  it  involves.  Tbus  buman  bistory  seems  to  be  a 
perpetual  oscillation ;  perfect  justice  is  seldom  or  never 
reacbed  except  by  some  bappy  accident,  or  for  a  moment, 
in  the  transition  from  one  extreme  to  anotber  of  injustice. 
How  different,  tbe  prophet  feels,  it  is  witb  Jehovah !  In 
Him  you  have  tbe  perfect  self-restraint  of  adequate  know- 
ledge and  power,  of  love  that  is  passionless  in  its  intensity. 
In  Him  is  no  bias  nor  any  haste  ;  but,  as  the  result,  that 
quiet,  even-banded,  universal  justice  wbicb  men  seek  for 
all  in  vain  from  one  anotber.  There  is  no  hurry  in  God's 
judgments.  Ohne  hast,  ohne  rast  :  without  stay  or  stir. 
He  moves  forward  to  His  ends.  Four  centuries  must 
pass,  because  tbe  Canaanites,  a  petty  tribe,  are  not  yet 
ripe  for  judgment :  yet  even  Assyria,  witb  all  her  youthful 
vigour,  may  not  hope  to  escape.  Such  is  tbe  prophet's 
conception  of  history  :  Jehovah  resting  ;  an  open  eye  that 
quietly  surveys,  notes  all ;  a  hand  that  holds  tbe  reins  of 
power,  yet  gives  to  human  freedom  its  play  ;  a  providence 
which  makes  tbe  restless  sea  of  human  passions,  blind, 
furious,  cruel,  its  pathway,  and  moves,  or  rather  rests,  in 
its  own  eternal  purpose  that  embraces  all.  How  little  do 
we  grasp  this  thought !  how  little  does  the  quiet  of  eternity 
fill  our  lives  or  even  influence  our  judgment !  Take  any 
of  tbe  vexed  questions  of  buman  history  :  man's  sin,  earth's 
sorrow.  Why  should  this  be  ?  How  is  this  consistent 
witb  what  we  believe  of  God  ?  Nay ;  these  weary  pro- 
blems, which  have  worn  away  the  beart  of  so  many  genera- 
tions, are  to  God  tbe  momentary  statement  of  a  question. 
He  rests,  that  when   once  the  question  is  fairly  stated,  it 
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may  receive  from  Him  its  adequate  and  final  solution. 
God  keeps  silence;  whereon,  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
men,  the  inference  is  plain  ;  there  is  no  God.  Not  so. 
"  Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked  :  for  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  But  the  harvest 
must  come  first ;  and,  hke  Isaiah's  heat-haze  or  night-mist, 
Jehovah  rests,  lets  the  evil  ripen.  In  His  time,  like  light- 
ning from  the  cloud,  like  the  flashing  of  the  mower's  scythe, 
judgment  comes.  Judgment  must  come ;  but  the  case 
must  be  stated,  tried  first :  each  day  must  bear  witness, 
the  life  pronounce  sentence  against  itself;  and  then,  doom. 
"  Thou  thoughtest  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself; 
but  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  in  order  before  thine  eyes." 
Surely  there  is  in  this  thought  much  to  comfort  the  pious 
heart,  specially  while  there  is  so  much  in  the  affairs  of  our 
country  and  in  the  prospects  of  Christ's  Church  fitted  to 
alarm.  One  thing  will  keep  us  calm  all  through  :  the  faith 
Isaiah  had  as  he  saw  the  swift  messengers  gleaming  across 
the  waves  on  their  restless  search  for  human  help,  as  he 
heard  the  tramp  of  hosts,  and  felt  the  heart  of  a  great 
people  tremble, — Jehovah  is  resting  :  that  faith  shared  with 
him,  and  so  well  expressed  by  our  own  great  poet  : 

"  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only  :  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'cr 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 
Whose  evei'lasting  jiurposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good." 

It  is  said  that  at  the  heart  of  the  whirlwind  there  is 
always  a  point  of  absolute  rest.  If  you  could  find  that,  and 
keep  yourself  just  there,  you  might  move  with  the  storm 
and  smile  at  the  havoc.  In  those  great  whirlwinds  which 
sweep  over  the  lands,  moral  and  social  upheavals,  there  is 
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always  one  point  of  rest.      At  the  heart  of  every   one  of 

them  is  a  Divine  purpose,  and  Jehovah  rests.     Find  that 

point,  and   keep  it;    by  faith  you  enter  into  rest.     "And 

there  arose  a  great  storm  of  wind,  and  the  waves  beat  into 

the   ship,  so   that   it  was   now  full.     And   He  was   in   the 

hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow."     TJiere  is  the 

point  of  rest.     They  creep  close  to  Him,  they  waken  Him. 

He  has  risen.  He  has  rebuked  the  winds,  and  said  unto  the 

sea,  "  Peace,  be  still.     And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was 

a  great  calm." 

J.  E.  Gillies. 


THE    WATEBS   OF  LIFE. 

(John  vii.  37-39.) 

The  closing  festival  of  the  Jews'  sacred  year  was  its 
greatest  and  most  joyous  one.  It  was  the  national  harvest 
home  of  an  agricultural  people,  after  both  the  corn  and 
the  vintage  had  been  safely  gathered.  To  observe  such  a 
season  of  thanksgiving  with  cheerfulness  was  a  religious 
duty,  "Because  Jehovah  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all 
thine  increase,  and  in  all  the  works  of  thine  hands,"  so  ran 
the  ancient  statute,  "therefore  thou  shalt  surely  rejoice."^ 
So  Jerusalem  put  on  its  gayest  looks  to  welcome  the  pil- 
grims who  flocked  from  far  and  near.  Every  man  on  his 
flat  house-top,  or  in  its  shady  court,  set  up  a  booth,  built 
of  boughs  from  the  pine  tree,  with  olive  and  myrtle  inter- 
twined. Similar  sylvan  tents  for  the  country  folk  filled 
every  spare  space  on  the  streets  or  round  the  walls ;  and 
there  the  population  dwelt  and  made  merry  for  seven  long 
idle  holidays.  Hospitality  and  social  gatherings  were  end- 
less. They  held  festive  assemblies,  and  feasted  and  sent 
each  other  "portions,"  and  made  great  mirth,  as  their 
1  Sec  Exod.  xxiii.  1(3  ami  Peut.  xvi,  13  and  Ley.  xxiii.  33  fi. 
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fathers  had  done  before  them.^  Nor  was  the  jocund  spirit 
of  the  season  confined  to  social  or  family  parties.  Even  in 
God's  house  His  people  came  to  prayer  with  citrons  in  their 
hands  and  pahu  branches  wreathed  with  myrtle.  Every  day 
peculiar  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  altar.  The  temple 
rang  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  At  each  sunset 
while  the  feast  lasted,  they  Ht  huge  gilt  candelabra  in  its 
courts,  which  shed  over  all  the  city  a  soft  yellow  light. 
At  each  sunrise,  "  while  the  morning's  sacrifice  was  being 
prepared,  a  priest,  accompanied  by  a  joyous  procession  with 
music,  went  down  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  whence  he  drew 
water  into  a  golden  pitcher.  ...  At  the  same  time 
that  the  procession  started  for  Siloam,  another  went  to  a 
place  in  the  Kedron  valley  close  by,  called  Motza,  whence 
they  brought  willow  branches  which,  amidst  the  blasts  of 
the  priests'  trumpets,  they  stuck  on  either  side  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  bending  them  over  towards  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  leafy  canopy.  Then  the  ordinary  sacrifice 
proceeded,  the  priest  who  had  gone  to  Siloam  so  timing  it 
that  he  returned  just  as  his  brethren  carried  up  the  pieces 
of  the  sacrifice  to  lay  them  on  the  altar.  As  he  entered  by 
the  Water  Gate,  which  received  its  name  from  this  cere- 
mony, he  was  received  by  a  threefold  blast  from  the  priests' 
trumpets.  The  priest  then  went  up  the  rise  of  the  altar 
and  turned  to  the  left,  where  there  were  two  silver  basins 
with  narrow  holes — the  eastern  a  little  wider  for  the  wine 
and  the  western  somewhat  narrower  for  the  water.  Into 
these  the  wine  of  the  drink-offering  was  poured,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  water  from  Siloam,  the  people  shouting  to 
the  priest,  '  Kaise  thy  hand,'  to  show  that  he  really  poured 
the  water  into  the  basin  which  led  to  the  base  of  the 
altar." ^ 


'  Nell.  viii. 

-  Eclersheim,  Tlie  Tejiiple,  (ts  Ministry/  and  Services  as  they  icerc  at  the  Time 
of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  211, 
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I  have  extracted  this  account  from  Dr.  Edersheim's  use- 
ful httle  vokime  on  the  ritual  of  the  temple  in  our  Lord's 
day,  because  it  enables  us  very  vividly  to  realize  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  "  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink."  Whatever 
that  ceremony  meant,  it  appeared  to  spring  out  of  some 
unsatisfied  religious  need.  Coming  after  the  round  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  was  complete,  it  seemed  to  say  that,  in 
spite  of  the  annual  atonement  and  of  the  joy  of  tabernacles, 
there  was  still  at  the  heart  of  Israel  a  thirst  which  ritual 
could  not  slake.  Yet  it  told  also  of  provision  for  the  soul's 
requirements.  After  all  there  was  water.  It  came  out  of 
the  very  heart  of  the  temple  rock,  from  underneath  God's 
altar,  whence  it  flowed  in  a  perennial  stream  "hard  by 
the  oracle  of  God  "  to  make  glad  His  holy  city.  To  the 
Hebrew  that  sacred  spring  had  long  served  for  a  symbol 
or  a  prophecy  of  the  spiritual  river  of  life  which  should  one 
day  issue  from  the  heart  of  Israel's  ritual  to  satisfy  the 
longing  soul.  Even  the  rabbinical  divines  explained  it  as 
a  promise  of  that  long  looked  for  day  when  Jehovah  would 
at  last  fulfil  the  desire  of  His  people  and  shed  forth  through 
His  Anointed  the  abundance  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Four  of 
the  ancient  prophets  had  concurred  in  figuring  the  blessings 
of  Messiah's  day  under  similar  imagery.  First,  Joel  had 
said,  "a  fountain  should  come  forth  out  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah  to  water  the  vale"  of  the  lower  Jordan.  Next, 
Isaiah  had  foretold  in  glowing  language  that  in  that  day 
Israel  should  "  draw  water  with  joy  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation  "  ;  and  to  his  words  it  is  possible  that  the  cere- 
mony (which  possessed  no  other  scriptural  sanction)  may 
have  owed  its  origin.  Later  on,  Ezekiel  had  seen  in  vision 
how  the  waters  issued  from  under  the  temple  threshold, 
and  flowing  eastward,  grew  to  a  river  which  went  down 
into  the  same  desert  valley  and  healed  the  Salt  Sea,  till  its 
barren  shores  from  Ain-Jidy  to  Ain-Eglaim  yielded   trees 
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of  fadeless  leaf  for  healing  and  of  perennial  fruit  for  food. 
Later  still,  Zechariah  had  enlarged  the  prophecy  into  living 
waters  going  out  from  Jerusalem,  half  of  them  toward 
the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  half  toward  the  eastern  or 
Dead  Sea.^ 

It  is  possible  that  these  remarkable  utterances  still  await 
a  more  literal  accomplishment    at   the  period  of  Christ's 
return.      But  the  Jews  understood  them  to  refer   to  the 
gracious  days  of  their  Messiah ;  and  to  these  days  with  their 
spiritual  blessings  they  were  really  making  allusion  when 
they  shouted  and  waved  palm  branches  as  the  waters  of  the 
golden  jug  flowed  away  from  the  side  of  the  altar.     Little 
they  thought  of  it,  I  daresay,  many  of  those  who  stood  and 
shouted  with  the  crowd  that  October   morning ;    yet   the 
ceremony  was  none  the  less  a  pathetic  utterance  given  in 
symbol  to  the  deepest  longings  and  most  sustaining  hopes 
of  the  Hebrew  people  in   its  best   times.      Even  in  that 
crowd  it  might  be  presumed  that  there  were  a  few  who 
sympathised  with  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  ceremony. 
To  them,  ere  they  should  depart  on  the  morrow  to  hear 
no  more  from  His  own  lips   the  offer  of  eternal  life — to 
them,  if  perchance  they  will  even  now  come  unto  Him  and 
drink,  does  Jesus  in  His  patient,  yearning  love  address  one 
more  appeal.     For,  standing  there  among  the  dense  crowd 
of  lay  worshippers  as  one  of  the  people,  He  knows  Him- 
self to  be  the  Fulfiller,  to  whom  these  ancient  predictions 
pointed.      He  had  come  forth  from   above  to  realize  the 
desire  of  all  nations ;  to  fill  with  life  and  comfort  the  thirsty 
souls  of  the  whole  earth  ;  to  satisfy  those  who  cried  in  their 
'  need  for  divine  life,  and  make  the  barrenness  of  our  human 
world  to  become  like  a  garden  watered  from  an  unfailing 
river  of  God.     Strong  in  this  consciousness.  He  lifts  aloud 

'  See  Joel  iii.  18,  Isa.  xii.  3,  Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12,  and  Zech.  xiv.  8.  I  have  here 
assumed  the  unity  of  the  book  of  Zechariah,  but  think  it  probable  the  later 
chapters  are  by  a  much  earlier  prophet. 
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His  bold  self-witness,  sending  His  voice  high  above  the 
murmurs  of  the  throng,  and  startling  the  celebrants  at  the 
altar  with  the  strange  words,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  Me,  and  drink  !  " 

The  words  are  old  words,  yet  ever  new.  They  are  an 
echo  of  Isaiah's  call :  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters  !  "  They  make  the  same  offer  which  Jesus 
Himself  had  made  to  a  lone  woman  by  Jacob's  Well,  near 
the  outset  of  His  career.  The  closing  chapter  of  Kevelation 
takes  up  the  offer  to  repeat  it  for  the  last  time,  and  send  it 
ringing  down  the  generations  of  human  change  even  to  our 
own  ears  :  "  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever 
will,  let  him  take  the  w^ater  of  life  freely  !  " 

It  is  an  invitation  larger  and  more  generous  than  perhaps 
preachers  always  care  to  remember.  To  invite  the  thirsty 
among  men  is  a  very  wide  call  indeed ;  for  who  is  there 
that  thirsteth  not?  It  is  not  by  any  means  in  religious 
services  alone  (like  the  profitless  ritual  of  later  Judaism) 
that  Jesus  beholds  the  vain  labour  of  souls  who  thirst.  In 
the  market,  in  the  office,  at  court,  at  the  bar,  by  the 
student's  lamp  and  in  the  lady's  boudoir ;  in  men's  severe 
toil  to  win,  or  in  their  feverish  haste  to  spend ;  everywhere 
He  meets  those  who  are  ignorant,  to  be  sure,  of  their 
true  wants,  and  still  more  forgetful  of  the  true  supply  for 
them,  yet  testifying  by  their  weary  effort  to  hew  out  for 
themselves  a  cistern  that  they  are  athirst !  Among  the 
cultured,  who  have  leisure  and  can  make  their  own  comfort 
a  study,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  confessed  that  every  pleasure 
in  life  leaves  behind  it  a  certain  after-taste  of  dissatisfaction. 
Possibly  that  dissatisfaction  may  only  occur  at  occasional 
moments  of  quiet  reflection.  Possibly  it  may  only  deepen 
as  the  years  wear  on  into  any  distinct  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment with  life.  Still,  it  is  there ;  and  to  it  under  every 
form  does  this  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  make  its  appeal. 
Vague   though   it   be   and   unconfessed,  not   consciously  a 
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religious  need,  still  He  meets  it  witb.  loving  offer,  who,  sad 
and  patient  and  pitiful,  stands  for  ever  by  the  side  of  life's 
broad  road,  accosting  every  wayfarer  as  he  hurries  or  loiters 
by,  "  If  any  of  you  are  athirst,  come  unto  Me,  and  drink !  " 
With  what  subHme  self-confidence  does  He  thus  testify  to 
His  own  ability  to  quench  the  deep  and  restless  desires  of 
the  human  heart  !  As  the  golden  vase  dipped  into  Siloam 
came  up  full,  yet  Siloam  brimmed  up  no  whit  the  less,  so 
shalt  thou,  who  art  indeed  no  golden  vase,  but  only  an 
earthen  pitcher,  be  filled  full  out  of  this  exhaustless  Saviour, 
of  whose  fulness  we  have  all  received. 

But  there  is  more  behind.  He  had  told  the  woman  at 
the  Samaritan  well  how  the  water  He  gave  became  as  a 
fount  that  springeth  up  within  to  life  eternal.  For  the 
life  of  God  in  man  has  a  self-renewing  and  perennial 
virtue.  In  personal  experience  it  prolongs  itself  to  one's 
private  refreshment ;  springs  anew  after  apparent  cessation 
or  decrease,  being  fed  as  it  is  from  a  celestial  fountain 
which  no  drought  can  dry  up.  Here  our  Lord  carries  the 
same  thought  one  step  further.  He  tells  the  holiday- 
makers  that  His  Spirit  of  new  life  should  be,  not  merely 
like  a  spring  that  wells  up  in  blessing  for  the  individual  who 
receives  it,  but  like  a  fountain-head  of  overrunning  waters, 
which  flow  forth  in  streams  to  fertilize  and  gladden  other 
men  as  well.  In  this  feature  of  the  new  gospel  of  the 
Spirit,  Jesus  saw  a  fulfilment  of  sacred  writ — possibly  of 
those  very  passages  I  have  cited  above,  about  the  river  that 
flowed  from  the  temple  to  heal  the  Salt  Lake  and  fertilize 
its  shores.  At  all  events,  it  is  no  single  text  which  He 
quotes  in  so  many  words ;  but  He  sums  up  the  purport 
of  a  whole  cluster  of  Old  Testament  predictions  when  He 
says,  "  He  who  believes  in  Me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  inmost  being  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water." 

We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  how  these  words  of  His 
came  to  pass ;  how  the  few  disciples  whom  He  left  behind 
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Him  poured  a  tide  of  spiritual  life  to  the  frontiers  of  Pales- 
tine, and  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  civilized  earth  ;  how,  in 
more  recent  times,  a  river  of  religious  influence  has  issued 
from  the  heart  of  Christendom  that  is  rapidly  bearing  spiri- 
tual healing  and  moral  fruitfulness  to  every  region  of  our 
globe.  But  when  He  spoke,  this  fulfilment  of  His  words 
had  not  yet  begun.  The  old  religious  life  of  Hebrew  society 
possessed  no  such  expansive  character.  A  feeble  streamlet 
did  indeed  issue  from  beneath  her  own  altar  on  the  sacred 
hill  to  water  Judoea,  adequate  to  sustain  a  measure  of  spiri- 
tual life  in  the  nation,  or  at  its  best  to  make  glad  that  little 
guarded  city  of  God;  but,  in  spite  of  later  proselytism  by  the 
scattered  Hebrews,  no  one  could  say  that  its  waters  went 
forth  in  a  river-like  fulness  of  blessing  to  make  alive  the 
barren  lands  of  heathendom,  or  to  sweeten  the  dead  salt 
sea  of  the  Koman  empire.  This  outflowing  of  young  life 
to  every  land  was  to  be  the  characteristic  glory  of  Christ's 
new-covenant  society  ;  and  as  yet,  while  He  was  speaking, 
it  had  not  begun.  He  stood  there  the  solitary  bearer  of 
the  new  impulse.  The  men  who  were  gathered  round  Him 
had  drunk  of  His  spirit  only  for  their  personal  satisfaction 
and  nourishment  in  spiritual  life  :  they  had  not  yet  begun 
to  be  to  any  great  extent  fertihzers  of  society.  For  that 
they  needed  to  receive  fresh  power  from  above.  St.  John 
is  enlightened  by  the  unction  that  was  upon  him  to 
expound  to  us  this  "dark  saying";  and  he  adds:  "This 
spake  He  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believed  on  Him 
were  to  receive :  for  the  Spirit  was  not  yet ;  because 
Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified."  That  peculiarly  abundant 
measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  bestowal,  which  was  to 
mark  the  opening  era  and  make  the  disciples  centres  of  a 
fresh  and  saving  influence  among  mankind,  had  not  yet 
been  granted ;  nor  could  it  be,  so  long  as  the  Saviour's 
work  on  man's  behalf  was  not  yet  accomplished  in  His 
decease,  and   crowned   by    His    resurrection   to   immortal 
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glory.  Bat  Pentecost  came ;  and  instantly  (as  we  know) 
the  little  company  was  lifted  into  the  might  of  enthusi- 
astic missionary  witness-bearing,  and  began  to  run  over  on 
every  side  with  spiritual  gladness  and  power.  Then  they 
who  believed  in  the  Messiah  were  turned  into  channels  of 
His  own  living  influence  through  which  the  blessing  spread 
to  others.  Out  of  the  bosom  of  that  infant  society  there 
issued  a  stream  which  swelled  into  a  great  river,  and  is 
to-day  overflowing  the  earth  with  its  healing  waters. 

In  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  is  to  be  read 
the  best  commentary  on  these  words.  The  lesson  which 
it  yields  is  this,  that  there  has  been  inserted  into  human 
society  by  the  gospel  an  imperishable  life,  which  may  indeed 
be  choked,  perverted,  obstructed,  enfeebled,  but  which  per- 
petually springs  up  afresh  to  over-run  and  bless  the  nations. 
In  how  many  instances  has  it  brought  to  wild  and  waste 
human  lives  the  order  and  fertility  of  a  garden !  In  how 
many  ways  has  it  percolated  through  the  social  life  of 
modern  civilization,  often  unrecognised,  to  spread  by  de- 
grees a  healthier  moral  culture  in  regions  before  abandoned 
to  unprofitableness  or  wasted  by  passion  !  Who  shall  fore- 
tell to  us  when  all  earth's  moral  deserts  will  be  reclaimed, 
or  all  its  Sodom  seas  made  sweet  ?  We  at  least  have  cause 
to  give  good  heed  that  we  welcome  into  our  own  lives  the 
sacred  healing  influence  from  on  high,  the  living  waters 
of  God's  blessed  Holy  Spirit.  Let  each  man  see  that 
through  unbelief,  or  sloth,  or  cowardice,  or  preoccupation 
by  the  world,  or  preference  for  sinful  indulgence,  or  sheer 
neglect,  he  offer  no  hindrance  to  His  powerful  saving  work. 
Let  each  man  drink  deep  of  Christ's  Spirit,  that  he  too 
may,  not  only  be  kept  full  of  goodness  and  joy  in  God, 
but  also  have  something  to  spare,  some  rill  of  holy  in- 
fluence, for  which  another  thirsty  brother  may  find  cause 
to  give  Heaven  thanks.  As  for  the  Church  of  God,  the 
gathered  company  of  the  faithful,  ought  it  not  to  be  giving 

VOL.   I.  9 
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forth  religious  and  moral  healing  on  a  still  larger  scale,  not 
in  rills  but  in  a  river ;  not  like  the  hill-side  spring,  whose 
waters  trickle  faintly  through  the  moss,  betrayed  only  by 
its  livelier  green,  but  rather  like  some  big  lake  far  up  among 
the  mountains,  which  collects  the  streams  from  many  a 
spring,  then  over-runs  in  a  broad  lapsing  sheet  of  water  to 
pour  its  blessings  on  the  plains  below,  a  river  from  its 
birth  •? 

J.  Oswald  Dykes. 


THE  FVTUBE  PUNISHMENT  OF  SIN. 
II.     The    Univeesal   Puepose   of   Salvation. 

In  a  former  paper  I  have  discussed  the  term  most 
frequently  used  by  St.  Paul  to  describe  the  future  punish- 
ment of  sin,  viz.  destruction;  and  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  this  word  denotes  utter  and  hopeless  ruin.  In 
one  passage  this  destruction  is  spoken  of  as  eternal.  And 
we  saw  that  this  last  word  denotes  either  a  period  con- 
terminous with  life,  and  thus  involving  finality,  or  a  long 
period  of  time  stretching  backwards  or  forwards  beyond 
the  speaker's  mental  horizon.  We  found  also  a  passage  in 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  casually,  but  very  solemnly,  of 
destruction  as  being  the  end  of  some  about  whom  he  writes 
in  tears. 

This  vein  of  teaching  must  now  be  supplemented  and 
guarded  by  other  passages  which  speak  very  clearly  of 
God's  purpose  of  salvation  as  universal.  These  will  be 
found  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  groups  of  the  Pauline 
epistles. 

In  the  great  chapter  on  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  22) 
we  read  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall 
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all  be  made  alive."  This  categorical  assertion  demands 
now  our  careful  study.  The  latter  part  of  it  Meyer 
understands  to  refer  to  the  general  resurrection,  when 
"  all  that  are  in  the  graves  will  hear  His  voice,  and  will  go 
forth  ;  they  who  have  done  the  good  things,  to  resurrection 
of  life ;  but  they  who  have  practised  the  bad  things,  to  a 
resurrection  of  judgment."  ^  For  this  interpretation  he 
finds  support  in  the  word  each,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  verse  seems  to  divide  into  two  classes  those  who 
"  in  Christ  will  be  made  alive  ;  but  each  in  his  own  order." 
These  classes  Meyer  supposes  to  be  the  good  and  the  bad. 
This  exposition  is  accepted  in  the  main  by  Ellicott,  and  by 
Evans  in  the  Si^eakers  Commentary. 

It  lies  open,  however,  to  what  seems  to  me  a  fatal 
objection.  The  word  life  is  never  once  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  describe  the  future  state  of  the  lost.  AVhen 
referring  to  existence  beyond  the  grave,  it  is  always,  as  in 
the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a  specific 
term  distinguishing  the  state  of  the  saved  from  those  who 
in  the  great  day  will  be  condemned.  Ellicott  reminds  us 
that  this  word  is  frequently  used  to  describe  natural  life 
on  earth  without  thought  of  happiness  or  misery.  He 
quotes  1  Corinthians  xv.  36,  where  a  seed  cast  into  the 
ground  is  said  not  to  be  made-alive  except  it  die;  and 
Romans  iv.  17,  where  God  is  said  to  "  make-alive  the  dead." 
Meyer  quotes  also  2  Kings  v.  7  (LXX.)  where  the  king  of 
Syria  asks,  "  Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make-alive  ?  "  And 
Nehemiah  ix.  6,  "  Thou  givest-Ufe  to  all  things."  But  the 
passage  we  are  discussing  takes  us  beyond  the  limits  of 
bodily  existence  on  earth.  And  in  that  loftier  sphere,  the 
life  and  incorruption  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel  give  to 
the  word  life  a  new  and  loftier  significance.  This  nobler 
use  of  this  common  word  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
phraseology   of  the   New   Testament.      And  it  must   rule 

1  John  V.  28,  29. 
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the  significance  of  the  passage  before  us.  The  lost  will 
rise,  not  to  life,  but  to  a  second  death. 

The  word  each  at  the  beginning  of  verse  23  is  explained 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  same  verse.  Two  orders  are 
mentioned,  and  these  are  arranged  in  a  sequence  of  time  : 
"Christ  the  firstfruit,  then  they  that  are  Christ's."  But 
we  have  no  hint  in  the  entire  context  of  any  other  "  order," 
nor  any  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  lost.  In  verse 
24  we  read  of  "  all  principality  and  all  authority  ;  "  not, 
however,  as  being  made  alive,  but  as  brought  to  naught. 
Moreover,  although  Christ  will  raise  all  men,  it  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  thought  and  phrase  of  St.  Paul  to  speak  of 
men  "  without  Christ  "  as  being  "  made  alive  in  Christ." 
These  sacred  words  describe  ever  an  inward  relation  to 
Christ  shared  only  by  those  who  are  inwardly  united  to 
Him  and  find  in  Him  their  spiritual  home. 

All  this  is  recognised  by  Edwards,  who  understands  the 
first  all  to  include  all  men  and  limits  the  second  all  to 
the  saved.  But  he  does  little  or  nothing  to  remove  the 
difficulty  involved  in  giving  a  different  compass  to  the  same 
word  in  the  parallel  clauses  of  the  same  verse.  Godet 
recognises  the  difficulties  of  both  sides  ;  and  prefers  appa- 
rently, with  hesitation,  the  exposition  of  Meyer. 

Some  other  commentators  and  writers,  unable  to  give  to 
the  word  made-alive  any  but  a  good  meaning,  and  to  the 
word  all  a  wider  and  narrower  meaning  in  the  same  verse, 
have  accepted  this  passage  as  a  categorical  assertion  that 
all  men  will  ultimately  be  saved.  But  inasmuch  as  this 
chapter  refers  specially,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  exclusively, 
to  the  resurrection  on  the  day  of  Christ's  return,  this  ex- 
position would  imply,  or  at  least  suggest,  that  on  that  day 
all  men  will  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  eternal ; 
in  absolute  contradiction  to  1  Thessalonians  v.  3,  2  Thes- 
salonians  i.  9,  John  v.  29,  and  much  other  express  teaching 
in  the  New  Testament. 
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From  these  various  interpretafcions  let  us  now  turn  to 
St.  Paul's  own  words.  He  has  asserted  in  verse  18  that  if 
there  be  no  uprising  of  dead  men,  they  who  have  been  laid 
to  sleep  in  Christ  have  perished.  They  have  lost  all  that 
is  worth  having.  And  men  who,  like  the  Apostle,  have 
sacrificed  everything  for  a  hope  in  Christ  are  of  all  men 
most  to  be  pitied.  These  suggestions  he  rejects  with  a 
triumphant  assertion  that  Christ  has  risen,  a  firstfruit  of 
the  sleeping  ones.  He  refers  evidently  only  to  those 
mentioned  in  verse  18  who  sleep  in  Christ.  Now  the  word 
firstfruit  suggests  a  harvest  to  follow.  This  suggestion 
St.  Paul  supports  by  saying  that,  just  as  through  man  comes 
death,  also  through  man  comes  resurrection  of  dead  men. 
This  he  confirms  by  a  more  definite  assertion  :  "As  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  will  all  be  made  alive."  Through- 
out the  whole  chapter  he  thinks  only  of  the  dead  in  Christ 
and  of  resurrection  only  as  a  gateway  to  eternal  life. 
Indeed  in  this  same  chapter  he  makes  emphatic  and 
reiterated  assertions  which  indisputably  are  true  only  of 
the  servants  of  Christ.  Without  any  further  limitation,  still 
writing  about  "the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  he  says  in 
verse  43  :  "It  is  raised  in  incorruption  ...  in  glory 
.  .  .  in  power."  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  lost,  none  who  accept  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  suppose  that  these  words  describe  the  lot  await- 
ing them  at  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Now  in  all  human  discourse  universal  terms  are  limited  by 
the  speaker's  mental  horizon.  Beyond  that  horizon  they 
have  no  validity  to  assert  or  to  deny.  And  in  this  chap- 
ter the  unsaved  lie  altogether  outside  the  writer's  thought. 
Writing  as  a  believer  in  Christ  to  fellow-believers,  he 
thinks  only  of  those  who  abide  in  Christ  and  will  share 
His  glory.  He  remembers  that,  through  the  sin  of  Adam, 
his  readers,  like  himself,  will  pass  through  the  dark  portal 
of   death  ;    and  remembers  also  that  they  who  believe  in 
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Christ  will  live,  though  they  die  ;  that  they  owe  this  im- 
mortal life  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  that  it  will  be 
consummated  in  their  own  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Notice  carefully  that  in  this  passage  St.  Paul  writes,  not 
Travre?  avdpwTroi,  as  in  Eomans  v.  12,  18,  1  Timothy  ii.  1,  4, 
where  he  refers  expressly  to  the  whole  race,  but  the  less 
definite  term  vravres-,  which  leaves  the  precise  reference  to 
be  supplied  from  the  context.  This  confirms  strongly  the 
limited  exposition  given  above.  Similarly,  in  2  Corinthians 
V.  15,  he  writes  that  "  one  died  on  behalf  of  all :  "  an 
assertion  true  of  the  whole  race.  But  the  words  which 
follow  prove  that  the  ^postle  refers  only  to  those  who  have 
shared  the  blessed  result  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  this 
sense  are  dead  with  Him  :  "  One  died  for  all,  therefore  all 
died."  In  each  case,  St.  Paul's  words,  read  in  the  light  of 
their  context,  have  not  the  full  compass  they  might  have 
if  they  stood  alone  as  an  absolute  assertion. 

From  the  above  it  is  now  evident  that  the  passage  we 
have  been  discussing  sheds  no  light  on  the  future  punish- 
ment of  sin.  It  does  not  even  assert  a  universal  purpose 
of  salvation.  I  have  discussed  it  merely  to  guard  against 
prevalent  misinterpretations. 

Much  more  to  the  point  is  Eomans  v.  18,  where  we  have 
the  definite  phrase  7rdvTa<i  cwdpcoirov^  in  reference  first  to 
the  sin  of  Adam,  and  then  to  the  salvation  brought  by 
Christ.  The  same  words  are  found  also  in  verse  12, 
where  we  have  a  definite  and  emphatic  assertion,  "  to  all 
men  death  passed  through."  This  historical  statement  is 
expounded  in  verse  14 :  "  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses."  Without  doubt  it  covers  the  entire  human  race. 
Even  over  Enoch  and  Elijah,  during  their  life  on  earth, 
death  reigned,  until  by  the  hand  of  God  they  were  rescued 
from  its  dominion.  Here  then  we  have  a  passage  in  which 
manifestly  the  writer's  horizon  embraces  the  whole  family 
of  man. 
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We  notice  at  once  that  verse  18,  although  consisting  of 
two  clauses  by  no  means  short,  contains  no  verb.  Conse- 
quently, the  word  which  usually  conveys  the  main  assertion 
of  the  sentence  must  be  supplied  from  the  context.  This 
defect  sheds  obscurity  over  the  whole  verse,  and  renders 
needful  most  careful  grammatical  study  of  the  words  used. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  verse,  occurring 
twice  in  each  cla,use,  is  the  common  preposition  et?.  Upon 
our  interpretation  of  this  small  word  dej^ends  our  exposi- 
tion of  the  whole  Averse. 

This  preposition  denotes,  in  its  simplest  meaning,  motion 
towards  the  inside  of  something.  It  is  thus  more  definite 
than  irpo'i  with  an  accusative,  which  denotes  simply  motion 
towards  an  object,  it  may  be  only  towards  its  circumference. 
From  this  local  sense  is  easily  derived  that  of  mental 
movement  or  direction.  It  is  the  ordinary  Greek  word  to 
describe  an  intelligent  purpose.  And  this  is  its  most  com- 
mon derived  sense.  Less  frequently  it  is  used  to  describe 
a  tendency,  sometimes  an  unconscious  outworking,  of  blind 
force.  At  other  times  it  notes  an  actual  result,  intentional 
or  unintentional.  These  three  senses  are  closely  allied,  and 
flow  naturally  from  the  radical  local  sense  of  the  word. 
The  first  and  third  are  found  together  in  closest  relation  in 
Eomans  vii.  10  :  "  The  command  which  was  for  life,  this  was 
found  by  me  to  be  for  death."  The  purpose  of  the  law 
was  life ;  its  actual  result  to  St.  Paul  was  death.  The 
context,  and  especially  the  contrast  of  life  and  death,  make 
quite  clear  the  different  senses  conveyed  in  this  one  short 
verse  by  the  same  common  preposition. 

When  the  word  et9  denotes  a  purpose,  it  may  almost 
always  be  suitably  rendered  for,  as  in  the  above  rendering 
of  Eomans  vii.  10.  The  Kevisers'  usual  rendering,  unto,  is 
obscure,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  light  of  this  various  use  of  this  common  preposi- 
tion, we  turn  again  to  Eomans  v.  18.     The  absence  of  a 
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verb  compels  us  to  fill  up  its  defective  grammatical  struc- 
ture from  the  preceding  verses  ;  and  this  is  the  more  easy 
because  verse  18  is  expressly  given  as  a  summing  up  of  the 
foregoing  argument :  "  Therefore  as  through,"  etc. 

The  earlier  clause  recalls  at  once  verse  12,  where  we  have 
the  same  words,  et?  Trdvra'i  av6pco7rov<i,  evidently  marking 
out  the  extent  of  the  result  of  Adam's  sin:  "To  all  men 
death  passed  through."  So  verse  14  :  "  Death  reigned  from 
Adam  to  Moses." 

But  in  the  foregoing  verses  we  have  no  assertion  that 
through  Christ  benefit  has  actually  reached  all  men.  In- 
deed the  universal  phrase,  et?  ircivra';  dydpcoirov^;,  is  conspi- 
cuous by  its  absence  from  verses  15-17.  The  free  gift  has 
abounded,  not  to  all  men,  but  eU  tov<;  'ttoWov^.  These  last 
words  occur  again  still  more  conspicuously  in  verse  19, 
where  we  read  that  "  the  many  will  be  constituted  right- 
eous." This  repeated  change  of  expression  cannot  have 
been  chosen  merely  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
number  of  the  saved  ;  for  this  would  be  done  more 
effectively  by  the  universal  phrase,  all  men.  Another 
explanation  of  it  must  be  sought.  Moreover,  in  these  two 
passages,  the  definite  article,  ol  ttoWol,  by  no  means  im- 
plies or  suggests  universality,  but  marks  out  the  many  as  a 
definite  object  of  thought.  The  article  suggests  universality 
only  when  this  is  involved  in  the  definiteness  of  the  object 
referred  to.  Similarly,  in  verse  17,  we  read,  not  that  all 
men  "  will  reign  in  hfe,"  but  that  this  will  be  the  lot  of 
those  who  receive  the  gift  of  righteousness.  In  other  words, 
where  we  have  a  plain  statement  of  actual  or  expected  result, 
the  universal  phrase,  all  men,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Only  once  do  we  find  it  in  the  second  part  of  the  compari- 
son, and  then  in  a  passage  (verse  18)  in  which  we  have  no 
categorical  statement. 

The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  defect  of  clear 
statement,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  most  common  use  of 
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the  preposition  eU,  when  not  used  in  a  strictly  local  sense. 
St.  Paul  wishes  to  say  in  verse  18,  that  the  life  eternal, 
which,  as  he  has  taught  in  verse  17,  will  be  actually  enjoyed 
by  some  men,  was  designed /or  all  men. 

To  this  exposition  no  one  can  object  that  it  gives  to  the 
same  preposition  two  uses  in  the  same  verse.  For,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  is  the  case  in  Romans  vii.  10.  Moreover,  in 
a  verse  which  is  professedly  a  summing  up  of  a  foregoing 
argument,  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  must  be  deter- 
mined by  that  argument. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  exposition  breaks  down  the 
comparison  of  Adam  and  Christ,  that  a  contingent  and 
partial  benefit  is  no  match  for  actual  and  universal  injury. 
But  this  failure  of  the  comparison  is  only  apparent.  For 
although  death  is  inevitable  and  universal,  continuance 
under  its  dominion  depends  upon  ourselves.  In  Christ,  God 
offers  to  every  man  an  entrance  into  eternal  life.  Conse- 
quently, each  man's  fate  is  in  his  own  hands.  Indeed  we 
gain  in  Christ  more  than  we  lost  through  Adam.  For 
they  who  accept  the  offered  life  will  be  saved  not  merely 
from  the  result  of  their  father's  first  sin,  but  from  the  due 
punishment  of  their  own  "many  offences."^ 

We  may  therefore  accept  Romans  v.  18  as  an  assertion 
that  the  salvation  brought  into  the  world  by  Christ  is  as 
wide  in  its  design  as  was  the  sin  of  Adam  in  its  actual 
result  ;  that  God's  purpose  of  salvation  embraces  the  entire 
race. 

In  Romans  xiv.  11,  St.  Paul  quotes  from  Isaiah  xlv.  23  : 
"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  to  Me  shall  bow  every  knee, 
and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God."  The  prophet 
refers  apparently  to  willing  homage  paid  by  true  servants 
of  God.  His  words  are  most  easily  understood  as  referring 
to  universal  worship  in  that  new  earth  and  heaven  which 
he  saw   from  afar.      But   it  would  be  unfair  to  interpret 
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them  as  meaning  that  that  glory  will  ultimately  be  shared 
by  all  the  wicked  men  of  Isaiah's  own  day.  Indeed,  the 
last  words  of  his  glowing  prophecy  speak  of  the  corpses  of 
those  who  have  sinned,  of  the  worm  which  shall  not  die 
and  the  fire  which  shall  not  be  quenched.  These  terrible 
words  reveal  how  far  from  the  thought  of  Isaiah  was  a 
universal  restoration. 

This  prophecy  St.  Paul  quotes  to  support  his  assertion 
that  "  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God  ;  " 
and  he  rightly  draws  from  it  the  inference,  "  therefore  each 
of  us  will  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  For  the 
universal  homage  described  by  Isaiah  must  be  a  fulfilment 
of  a  Divine  purpose ;  and  this  purpose  implies  that  God 
claims  the  obedience  of  all  men,  and  will  therefore  require 
an  account  from  all. 

We  must  therefore  place  Eomans  xiv.  11  beside  chapter  v. 

18,  as  announcing  or  implying  that  God's  original  purpose 
of  salvation  embraced  every  child  of  Adam.  But,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  not  in  reference  to  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  men,  but  simply  to  prove  that  all  men  will 
give  account  to  God  for  actions  done  on  earth,  we  cannot 
accept  it  as  an  assertion  of  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all. 

From  Komans  xiv.  11  we  turn  naturally  to  Philippians  ii. 
9,  10,  where,  in  language  borrowed  from  the  same  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  we  have  a  plain  statement  of  God's  purpose  in 
raising  the  Crucified  One  above  and  beyond  all  others  and 
giving  to  Him  the  Name  beyond  every  name.  As  before, 
the  graphic  delineation  "  every  knee  bow  and  every  tongue 
confess  "  must  describe  the  willing  homage  of  the  servants 
of  God.  But  here  the  worshippers  are  further  described 
as  belonging  to  three  classes.  "  Those  in  heaven  "  are 
its  angelic  inhabitants  :  same  word  in  Ephesians  i.  3,  20, 
ii.  6,  iii.  10,  vi.  12 ;  1  Corinthians  xv.  40,  48,  49.  "  Those 
on  earth"  are  living  men:    same  word  in  Philippians  iii. 

19,  1    Corinthians   xv.  40  ;    2  Corinthians  v.   1.      "  Those 
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under  the  earth"  are  the  dead  in  contrast  to  the  Hving. 
So  Homer  {Iliad,  bk.  ix.  457)  speaks  of  Pluto  as  "  Zeus 
under  the  earth."  It  is  unsafe  to  infer  from  these  last 
words  that  St.  Paul  thinks  of  universal  worship  earher 
than  the  resurrection.  His  threefold  division  includes 
angels  and  men  as  they  were  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
And  he  divides  men  into  those  now  living  and  those  already- 
dead.  For  both  these  classes  will  join  in  that  eternal 
song.  Without  thought  of  time,  looking  only  at  the  persons 
belonging  to  these  three  all-inclusive  classes,  St.  Paul 
says  that  God  exalted  Christ  in  order  that  every  one  of 
them  may  bow  to  Him. 

It  is  not  safe  to  infer  from  the  graphic  terms  "every 
knee  and  every  tongue"  that  angels  and  departed  spirits 
have  bodily  form.  For  these  words  were  naturally 
prompted  by  the  Apostle's  thoughts  about  living  men ; 
and  with  these  he  easily  associated  angels  and  the  dead. 

The  phraseology  of  the  verse  before  us  is  appropriately 
taken  from  Isaiah  xlv.  23,  already  referred  to,  which  follows 
and  confirms  an  announcement  of  God's  purpose  of  salva- 
tion for  the  Gentiles  :  "  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  And  inasmuch  as  that  ancient 
purpose  will  be  fulfilled  in  homage  paid  to  Christ,  and  only 
thus,  the  submission  to  God  foretold  by  Isaiah  is  legiti- 
mately stated  here  in  the  form  of  submission  to  Christ. 
Notice  also  that  the  "  glory  of  God  the  Father,"  i.e.  the 
manifestation  of  His  greatness  evoking  His  creatures' 
admiration,  is  here  represented  as  the  ultimate  purpose 
for  which  God  exalted  Christ.  As  ever,  St.  Paul  rises  from 
the  Son  to  the  Father.  A  close  coincidence  is  found  in 
1  Corinthians  xv.  28. 

From  the  mention  in  Philippians  ii.  10  of  "  those  under 
the  earth"  as  objects  of  God's  purpose  of  salvation,  we 
cannot  infer  a  probation  in  Hades,  even  for  those  who  on 
earth  did  not  hear  the  Gospel.     For  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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of  this  large  class  the  fate  of  each  will  be  determined  by  his 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  light  as  he  had  on  earth  ; 
and,  if  so,  the  eternal  song  of  the  heathen  who  loved  the 
truth  will  be  a  designed  result  of  Christ's  victory  over 
death.  The  whole  passage  is  so  easily  explained  by  St. 
Paul's  teaching  elsewhere  that  we  cannot  fairly  infer  from 
it  any  further  teaching  about  the  position  or  prospects  of 
the  dead. 

"With  the  passage  just  studied  may  be  classed  Colossians 
i.  19,  20 :  "  He  was  pleased  that  in  Him  should  all  the 
fulness  dwell ;  and  through  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  to 
Himself,  .  .  .  whether  the  things  upon  the  earth  or  the 
things  in  the  heavens."  And  Ephesians  i.  9,  10  :  "  Ac- 
cording to  His  good  pleasure  which  He  purposed  in  Him, 
.  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  the  things  in  the 
heavens  and  the  things  upon  the  earth."  Thus  in  each  of 
the  longer  epistles  of  the  third  group,  written  by  St.  Paul 
apparently  from  his  prison  at  Eome,  and  embodying  his 
loftiest  and  widest  thought,  we  have  a  plain  assertion  that 
God's  purpose  of  salvation  embraced  every  individual  man  ; 
but  we  have  no  assertion  or  hint  that  in  every  man  that 
purpose  will  be  accomplished. 

Similar  teaching  is  found  in  the  latest  group  of  the 
Pauline  epistles.  In  1  Timothy  ii.  1-5  we  have  an  ex- 
hortation that  prayer  be  made  for  all  men,  among  whom 
are  specified  kings  and  men  in  authority ;  and  we  are  told 
that  God  "  desires  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  In  chapter  iv.  10  we  read  that 
God  "  is  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  believers."  In  Titus 
ii.  11  the  Revisers  read  "the  grace  of  God,  bringing  salvation 
to  all  men."  But  the  words  so  rendered  mean  only  sal- 
vation for  all  0)1671:  acoTijpco^  iraaiv  avBpcoTroL^.  The  Greek 
dative  merely  specifies  those  for  whose  benefit  the  saving 
grace  appeared.  In  each  of  these  passages  we  have  the 
universal  phrase  noted  above,  all  men.     But  the  first  and 
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third  of  them  state  only  a  Divine  purpose,  not  necessarily 
an  actual  result.  And  if  God's  purpose  of  salvation  em- 
braced all,  He  may  justly  be  called  "  Saviour  of  all  men  ;  " 
and,  inasmuch  as  only  believers  v^ill  actually  be  saved.  He 
is  in  this  special  sense  their  Saviour. 

One  more  passage  demands  attention  here.  In  Komans 
xi.  26  we  have  a  categorical  assertion  that  "  all  Israel  will 
be  saved."  This  reveals  a  universal  blessing  awaiting  the 
ancient  people  of  God.  But  it  did  nothing  to  lessen  the 
gloom  which  in  chapter  ix.  3  almost  forced  from  the  patriot's 
heart  a  wish  to  be  himself,  on  behalf  of  his  brethren, 
separated  from  Christ  by  a  curse  which  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  an  irrevocable  doom.  And  it  does 
nothing  whatever  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  expected  ultimate 
salvation  for  those  individual  Jews  who  had  gone  down 
into  the  grave  "  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ." 

Besides  the  above  passages,  I  know  not  of  any  which 
assert  or  imply,  or  seem  to  imply,  that  all  men  will  even- 
tually be  saved. 

To  sum  up.  St.  Paul  states  clearly,  and  in  several  places, 
that  God's  purpose  of  salvation  embraced  every  son  of 
Adam  ;  but  he  never  says  that  in  every  one  that  purpose 
will  be  actually  accomplished.  And  manifestly  the  kind- 
ness of  God  is  resisted  by  many  whose  "  impenitent  heart  " 
refuses  to  be  led  to  repentance.^  Moreover,  even  in  the 
epistle  which  depicts  in  most  glowing  language  God's 
universal  purpose  of  salvation,  St.  Paul  speaks  in  words 
already  expounded  of  some  "whose  end  is  destruction;" 
and  we  find  nothing  in  his  writings  to  modify  this  terrible 
assertion.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  believe  that  in 
his  mind  the  universal  purpose  of  salvation  was  consistent 
with  the  final  exclusion  from  its  glories  of  some  of  those 
originally  included  in  its  scope. 

Whether,  beyond  the  wide  horizon  of  the  Apostle's 
^  Eoiu.  ii.  \,  5. 
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knowledge,  and  thought,  and  hope,  the  universaHty  of  God's 
purpose  of  salvation  itself  suggests  or  implies  an  ultimate 
salvation  for  those  w^ho  die  rejecting  the  salvation  offered  to 
them  in  the  Gospel,  ^q  shall  consider  wh.Qi\  the  entire 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  before  us. 

Joseph  Agar  Beet. 
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St.  Peter  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  encourage  some  Chris- 
tian converts  in  Asia  Minor,  who  were  in  much  affliction  by 
reason  of  their  heathen  surroundings.  In  spite  of  all  the 
trials  which  beset  them,  he  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  and 
persevere  in  their  Christian  profession.  Among  other  argu- 
ments which  he  employs  is  this  (iii.  17),  "It  is  better,  if 
the  will  of  God  should  so  will,  that  ye  suffer  for  well-doing 
than  for  evil-doing."  And  he  proceeds  to  support  this 
assertion  by  examples. 

First,  as  of  greatest  weight,  he  sets  before  them  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus.  It  is  better,  he  argues,  to  suffer  as  I 
have  told  you,  for  Christ  did  so.  "  Christ  also  hath  suffered 
for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  He 
might  bring  us  to  God."  Here  St.  Peter  shows  both  the 
nature  and  the  motive  of  Christ's  endurance.  He  who  had 
no  sin,  who  merited  no  suffering,  bore  even  death  itself 
from  the  hands  of  His  persecutors,  that  thus  He  might 
finish  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given  Him  to  do, 
and  bring  salvation  near  to  the  unrighteous.  It  is  with 
such  a  motive  the  apostle  desires  to  inspire  these  Asian 
Christians  :  therewith  would  come  to  them  a  share  of  that 
strength  by  which  the  Lord  Himself  was  supported  ;  their 
hard  trials  would  be  abated  of  their  keenness  :  their  lives 
would  be  ennobled,  raised  above  their  pains ;  filled  with 
Christlike  compassion  and  love  for  them  that  were  ignorant 
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and  out  of  the  way,  they  would  find  power  to  pray,  as 
Christ  prayed,  "  Father,  forgive  them,"  and  could  look 
forward,  wait,  labour,  suffer,  trusting  God  for  the  result, 
strong  only  in  the  assurance  that  then-  hearts  longed  to  do 
their  Master's  service. 

As  the  example  of  Jesus  is  here  quoted  by  the  apostle  to 
estabhsh  his  assertion  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  for  well- 
doing than  for  evil-doing,  it  is  right  to  examine  the  appli- 
cability of  the  illustration.  To  sinners  whom  Christ  has 
redeemed  His  death  brought  abundant  blessing,  it  opened 
unto  them  the  gate  of  everlasting  life.  But  can  the  apostle's 
words  be  properly  applied  to  Christ  Himself? 

As  if  in  explanation  he  continues,  "  He  was  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh  "—suffering  in  His  case  was  pushed  to  the  last 
extremity, — "  but  He  was  quickened  in  the  spirit."  It  is  in 
the  sense  given  to  these  latter  words  that  we  must  find  the 
support  for  St.  Peter's  argument.  What  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  them  ?  ZoooTroirjdel^;  8e  irvev/jbaTL.  Their  meaning 
assuredly  is  not  exhausted,  if  they  be  interpreted  only  of  the 
resumption  of  that  life  of  which  Christ's  human  body  was 
reft  at  the  crucifixion.  Their  sense  is  rather,  as  Grimm 
explains,  animum  quod  attinet  novls  iis(jiLe  majorihus  vitm 
virihus  auctus,  endowed  with  new  and  mightier  power. 
And  to  this  interpretation  New  Testament  Scripture  bears 
abundant  witness. 

To  human  sight  the  incarnate  Word  had  appeared  as  a 
man  among  men  ;  but  by  His  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension His  true  nature  was  revealed  ;  He  became  known  as 
the  manifestation  of  the  Godhead  :  "  Truly  this  Man  was 
the  Son  of  God."  This  was  the  new  and  mightier  power 
which  He  acquired.  One  apostle  speaks  (Heb.  ii.  10)  of 
Jesus  as  made  perfect  through  His  sufferings, — perfect  as  a 
Mediator,  perfect  as  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  through 
whom  many  sons  should  be  brought  unto  glory.  He  is,  in 
the  same  context,  pictured  for  us  as  made  a  little  lower 
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than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  but  since  His 
resurrection' crowned  with  glory  and  honour. 

Similarly  St.  Paul  (Phil.  ii.  8,  9)  testifies  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  Jesus  after,  and  in  virtue  of,  His  sufferings.  "  He 
humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name."  This  is  what  St.  Peter  means  when  he  writes, 
Christ  "  was  quickened  in  the  spirit."  It  was  the  granting 
of  a  full  answer  to  the  Lord's  consecration  prayer  (John 
xvii.  5),  offered  in  full  sight  of  the  crucifixion:  "Now,  0 
Father,  glorify  Thou  Me  .  .  .  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  Thee  before  the  world  was." 

Yet  must  we  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  former  glory. 
The  eternal  Son  had  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  from 
everlasting ;  now  there  is  to  be  seen  the  glory  of  the  Word 
made  flesh,  by  whose  manifestation  men  should  be  brought 
to  know  the  Father.  His  eternal  glory  Christ  had  for  a 
while  veiled  in  a  garb  of  flesh.  After  the  resurrection  He 
was  to  take  it  again,  and  thereto  was  to  be  added  that  other 
glory,  that  men  should  know  and  come  to  the  Father 
through  the  Son,  drawn  by  that  love  which  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  Thus  was  Christ  quickened, 
endowed  with  a  mightier  force,  in  the  spirit.  This  was  His 
exaltation,  this  the  gain  which  resulted  from  His  suffering. 

But  there  was  another  aspect  of  Christ's  work  for  men  of 
which  the  apostle  was  anxious  to  remind  these  Asian  con- 
verts. That  work  was  not  limited  to  the  period  of  the 
Lord's  earthly  life.  The  incarnation  and  those  events 
which  were  decreed  to  be  its  sequel  formed  the  crowning  act 
of  Christ's  love,  but  His  spirit  had  striven  with  men  ever 
since  sin  made  redemption  necessary.  In  Abel  and  Enoch, 
in  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets'  His  voice  had  been 
calling  men  to  walk  with  God,  and  to  realize  His  loving 
Fatherhood.     In  the  fulness  of  time  the  Son  Himself  took 
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our  flesh,  and  by  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  to  God. 
Thus  was  made  a  break,  an  interruption  in  the  usual  work- 
ing of  Christ's  spirit  by  human  agents.  But  that  working, 
which  had  preceded  the  brief  space  of  the  Lord's  personal 
presence  on  earth,  was  also  to  continue  after  He  had  gone 
into  heaven  ;  and  He  had  promised  to  be  present  with  His 
servants  in  a  closer  sense  than  heretofore.  Thus  through 
all  time  Christ's  spirit  had  been  striving  and  would  strive 
to  bring  men  unto  God.  It  is  to  this  unwearying  love  of 
Christ  that  St.  Peter  now  refers,  to  give  the  new  converts 
strength  which  shall  keep  them  steadfast,  never  weary  in 
their  own  well-doing. 

And  he  makes  choice  of  one  instance  for  their  special 
instruction:  selects  it, as  it  seems, because  the  trials  then  en- 
dured were  of  the  same  kind  as  their  own,  though  fiercer  in 
degree.  They  had  much  to  endure  from  the  wickedness  of 
their  heathen  neighbours,  to  whom  the  apostle  would  have 
them  feel  that  they  are  sent  as  Christ's  own  missionaries. 
He  therefore  points  them  back  to  the  days  of  Noah,  to  a 
world  overflowing  with  sin,  and  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  testified  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
man's  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  Yet  even  in  that 
dark  time  the  spirit  of  Christ  did  not  despair.  Into  the 
corrupt  and  doomed  world  He  came  in  that  same  spirit  by 
which  He  afterwards  offered  Himself  to  God  for  the  sake  of 
sinners,  and  preached  (e/o/pu^e)  through  His  servant  Noah, 
whom  St.  Peter  in  the  second  epistle  calls  ZiKaioavvr]'^ 
Kijpv^,  the  preacher  of  righteousness.  For  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  this  wicked  generation  gazed  on  the  voiceless 
sermon  of  the  growing  ark,  and  heard  the  oft-repeated 
admonitions  of  the  preacher;  yet  for  all  God's  longsuffering 
they  were  still  disobedient.  The  Asian  Christians  could 
estimate  the  pain  of  Noah's  life  from  their  own  case.  His 
lot  would  seem  harder  than  their  own,  and  his  work  was  to 
be  done  with  less  numbers  to  sustain  him.     Eight  persons 
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on  one  side,  the  whole  sinful  world  on  the  other.  Only 
Christ's  spirit  was  there,  or  the  heart  of  the  preacher  of 
righteousness  must  have  fainted,  and  have  left  the  doomed 
sinners  to  their  destruction. 

For  the  lives  of  these  wicked  men  were  forfeit,  the  fate  of 
their  bodies  was  fixed  unchangeably.  But  for  what  then 
did  the  longsuffering  of  God  tarry  during  all  those  years  ?' 
Why  did  not  the  flood  come  as  soon  as  the  sentence  was 
pronounced  ?  The  spirit  of  Christ  was  there,  and  had 
work  to  be  done  even  in  that  sin-stained  world.  The  men 
were  shut  up  to  their  doom.  There  was  no  escape.  Their- 
souls  were  in  prison  in  their  sinful  bodies ;  but  hope  of  them 
had  not  utterly  perished.  Christ  did  not  let  them  go. 
They  were  eV  cf)v\aK7J,  in  a  prison  indeed,  but  not  without 
guardian-care.  So  the  message  of  warning  and  the  right- 
eous example  of  the  preacher  were  appointed  to  work  for 
Christ,  and  with  Christ's  help,  if  haply  some  soul  might 
repent  and  live. 

Noah  truly  suffered  for  well-doing.  Neglect,  ridicule,. 
mockery,  insults  in  abundance  would  be  heaped  upon  him. 
But  how  does  his  life  illustrate  St.  Peter's  position,  "  It  is- 
better  to  suffer  for  well-doing  than  for  evil-doing  "  ?  No 
doubt  it  was  better  to  be  saved  than  to  be  drowned.  No 
doubt  he  felt  thankful  for  his  salvation  when  God  shut  him 
into  the  ark,  and  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  sent  him 
forth  to  be  the  father  of  a  new  and  purer  world.  But  was 
this  all  ?  Why  then  did  the  longsuffering  of  God  delay  the 
deluge  ?  The  language  of  St.  Peter  seems  to  intimate  that 
Noah  was  blessed  with  a  further  and  nobler  joy  than  would 
come  from  the  preservation  of  his  own  life :  that  as  of  his 
Divine  Master  it  was  said,  "  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied,"  so  Noah's  century-long 
suffering  bore  some  fruit  in  the  hearts  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived. 

The  ark  was  a  salvation  to  Noah  and  his  family  ;  but  the 
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apostle  proceeds  immediately  to  treat  of  the  deluge  as  a 
type  of  baptism,  and  the  same  figure  is  not  infrequent  in 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  full  applicability 
can  however  hardly  be  seen  unless  we  conclude  that  some 
of  those  souls,  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  their  corrupted 
bodies,  were  saved  when  they,  laid  aside  their  mortal  coil. 
Noah  and  his  family  were  not  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  ;  they  were  not  buried  by  baptism  unto  death  ;  there 
was  nothing  in  their  case  to  speak  of  dying  unto  sin,  and 
rising  again  unto  righteousness. 

But  if  some  souls  had  hearkened  to  Christ's  spirit  in  His 
preacher,  and  repented  of  their  sin,  though  their  bodies 
could  not  escape  God's  doom,  yet  death  when  it  came 
v\^ould  be  a  release  from  their  prison-house :  they  died  as 
far  as  their  sinful  bodies  were  concerned,  but  their  saved 
souls  were  raised  to  a  new  and  purified  life.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  apostle  can  tell  us  in  the  next  chapter,  that  for 
this  cause  the  gospel  was  preached  unto  them  that  are 
dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the 
flesh :  might  undergo  the  sentence  which  for  sin  has  been 
passed  upon  all  men,  "  Ye  shall  surely  die  ";  but  yet  might 
live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit. 

With  these  thoughts  impressed  on  their  hearts  the  Chris- 
tians to  whom  St.  Peter  was  writing  would  be  strengthened 
in  their  duty,  would  cease  to  think  of  their  fiery  trial  as 
though  some  strange  thing  were  happening  unto  them, 
would  feel  that  they  were  bearing  their  part  in  the  wide 
communion  of  sufferers,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous, 
and  would  be  drawn  to  act  as  Christ's  servants  in  former 
ages  had  acted,  convinced  that  it  is  better,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  also  (which  is  a  far  more  exalted  motive) 
for  the  sinners  by  whose  evil  deeds  they  are  afflicted,  to 
suffer  for  well-doing  than  for  evil-doing. 

J.  Eawson  Lumbt. 
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XVI.     The  Moee  Excellent  Ministry  (Chap,  ix.  11-14). 

In  these  remarkable  sentences  the  priestly  ministry  of 
Christ  is  described  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  the  aim  being  to  show  that  the  former  ministry  is, 
as  stated  in  chap.  viii.  6,  a  more  excellent  one  both  in  its 
nature  and  in  its  result. 

Between  things  contrasted  there  must  be  some  resem- 
blance. Hence,  to  facilitate  comparison,  the  essential  facts 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  priesthood, 
His  death  as  a  sacrificial  victim  and  His  ascension  into 
heaven  as  one  whose  blood  had  been  shed,  are  here  stated 
in  terms  suggested  by  the  transactions  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  involving  a  parallelism  between  Christ  and 
Aaron  which  at  each  point  is  at  the  same  time  a  contrast  in 
Christ's  favour.  This  mode  of  stating  the  truth  is  dictated 
by  the  apologetic  aim,  and  serves  well  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying rudimentary  ideas  on  the  subject  to  ill-instructed 
minds.  But  of  course  it  has  its  drawbacks.  It  involves 
obscurity  at  points  where  the  parallelism  is  faint,  and  pro- 
vides in  a  very  inadequate  measure  for  the  expression  of  the 
highest  truth.  In  this  respect  teaching  by  types  is  like 
teaching  by  parables.  It  is  good  to  begin  with,  but  ill  fitted 
to  be  the  last  word. 

These  remarks  find  illustration  in  the  passage  now  to 
be  considered,  which  bristles  with  difticulties  of  all  sorts, 
uncertainty  in  the  text,  doubtful  connexions  of  clauses, 
expressions  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  an  intelligible 
meaning,  and  phrases  suggestive  of  lofty  thoughts,  where  the 
mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  break  away  from  the  trammels 
of  typology  and  soar  into  the  serene  region  of  spiritual  truth. 
In  the  circumstances  I  deem  it  best  to  state  as  plainly  as 
possible  the  views  which  commend  themselves  to  my  own 
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mind,  without  discussing  at  length  others  with  which  I  am 
unable  to  agree.  At  one  point  only  shall  I  depart  from  this 
attitude,  viz.  in  connexion  with  the  expression  "through 
the  eternal  Spirit,"  which  I  regard  as  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  epistle,  and  as  at  once  needing  and  justifying 
the  most  careful  exposition,  both  positive  and  defensive. 

Verses  11  and  12  I  render  as  follows:  "But  Christ, 
appearing^  as  High  Priest  of  the  good  things  to  come,^ 
did,  through  the  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not 
made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  creation,  and 
not  through  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  through  His  own 
blood,  enter  ^  in  once  for  all  into  the  holy  place,  so  obtain- 
ing eternal  redemption." 

The  ministry  of  Christ  is  here  set  forth  as  the  more 
excellent,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Aaron,  in  whom  the 
Levitical  priesthood  culminated,  in  four  respects :  (1) 
because  He  entered  into  the  true  sanctuary  through  a  more 
perfect  tabernacle  ;  (2)  because  He  entered  "  through  His 
own  blood,"  not  through  blood  of  goats  and  calves;  (3) 
because  He  thereby  obtained,  not  an  annual,  but  an  "  eternal 
redemption";  (4)  because  on  that  account  He  needed  to 
enter  only  once  {e^uTra^). 

The  very  first  of  these  four  particulars  makes  us  conscious 
of  the   difficulties   created   by  the  typological  parallelism. 

'  irapayevo/xevos  expresses  the  idea  of  appearing  on  the  stage  of  history ;  but  we 
need  not  confine  its  meaning  to  tlie  advent  of  Christ,  or  to  His  life  on  earth, 
though  it  includes  this,  but  with  Alford  understand  it  as  referring  to  "  the 
whole  accomplished  course  of  Christ  summed  up  in  one,"  from  His  incarnation 
to  His  entrance  into  heaven  as  a  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melehisedec. 

-  Instead  of  ij.€\\6vTiJv,  Codex  B  has  yevofj.hwv,  which,  true  to  their  critical 
principles,  Westcott  and  Hort  have  admitted  into  their  text.  This  reading  is 
probably  an  ancient  error  of  the  eye,  caused  by  Trapayevbixevos  going  before. 

3  I  render  dariKdev  "  did  enter  in,"  instead  of  "  entered  in,"  to  make  clear  the 
dependence  of  all  the  clauses  following  "  did  "  on  the  clause  containing  the  main 
affirmation.  Others  connect  the  clauses  differently.  Thus  among  recent 
writers  Mr.  Kendall  construes  the  sentence  as  follows  :  "  Christ  appearing,  not 
through  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  through  His  own  blood,  as  High  Priest 
of  good  things  which  came  {ytvofj-'tvoiv)  through  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,"  etc. 
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The  suggestion  seems  to  be  that  as  Aaron  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement  entered  into  the  holy  of  hoHes  through  the 
first  division  of  the  tabernacle,  so  Christ  entered  into  the 
celestial  most  holy  place  through  something  corresponding 
thereto.  We  may  indeed  very  excusably  doubt  v^hether 
that  can  be  intended,  seeing  it  is  part  of  the  author's  doc- 
trine that  by  Christ  the  distinction  between  holy  place  and 
most  holy  is  abolished.  But  the  veil  might  exist  for  Christ 
entering,  and  be  abolished  by  His  entering.  Assuming  then 
that  Christ  is  conceived  of  as  entering  in  through  something 
corresponding  to  the  first  division  of  the  tabernacle,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  "What  is  the  something '?  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  those  who  think  that  we  have  nothing  here  but  a  form 
of  thought  dictated  by  the  parallelism  between  Christ  and 
Aaron.  You  may  fill  it  in,  if  you  please,  b}''  the  lower  or  first 
heavens,  or  by  the  place  of  God's  visible  presence,  where  He 
is  manifested  as  an  object  of  worship  to  angels  and  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  as  distinguished  from  the  proper 
abode  of  God,  whom  no  eye  hath  seen  or  can  see,  the 
celestial  holy  of  holies.  I  for  my  part  prefer  to  leave  it  vague. 
Were  I  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  become  definite,  I  should 
take  up  with  the  antiquated  view  of  the  worthy  Fathers 
who  saw  in  Christ's  body  or  human  nature  the  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle  through  which  our  High  Priest 
passed  into  the  celestial  sanctuary.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  its  truth,  it  has  at  least  the  merits  of  intelligibility 
and  moral  interest.  It  is  much  easier  to  think  of  Christ's 
human  nature  as  a  tabernacle  through  which  He  entered 
into  glory,  than  to  form  a  definite  conception  of  the  heavens 
as  divided  into  a  holy  and  a  most  holy  place.  Then 
there  is  something  fine  in  the  idea  that  our  Lord's  human 
nature  and  earthly  history  were  to  Him  what  the  transit 
through  the  first  division  of  the  tabernacle  was  to  the 
Jewish  high  priest,  viz.  the  condition  of  His  gaining  an 
entrance  into  the  most  holy  place,  the  heavenly  sanctuary, 
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as  the  great  High  Priest  of  mankind.  On  this  view,  the 
space  between  the  two  veils  becomes  an  emblem  of  the  life 
•of  Jesus  on  earth  between  His  mysterious  advent  as  the 
holy  Child  and  His  no  less  mysterious  exit  when  He 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  His  career  between  these  two 
points  answers  to  the  solemn  passage  of  Aaron  through  the 
first  tabernacle  to  the  second  on  the  day  of  annual  atone- 
ment. I  feel  the  beauty  of  this  thought,  while  not  prepared 
to  affirm  that  it  is  the  one  intended  ;  though  in  view  of  the 
representation  of  Christ's  flesh  as  a  veil  in  chap.  x.  20,  it 
•cannot  be  said  to  be  foreign  to  the  writer's  typological 
system.  Acceptance  of  it  is  of  course  not  facilitated  by  the 
•description  of  the  better  tabernacle  as  not  of  this  creation 
(ou  ravT7]<;  rrj^i  Krlaewi)}  The  body  of  Christ  was  of  this 
creation,  just  like  the  bodies  of  other  men.  From  this 
•difficulty  some  take  refuge  in  the  glorified,  spiritualized  body 
■of  Christ,  only  to  encounter  trouble  in  another  direction 
from  the  question.  In  what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  Christ 
passed  through  His  glorified  body?  The  only  possible 
solution  is  to  say  that  through  means  loith,  not  implying 
local  transition,  but  a  condition  under  which  a  particular 
action  is  performed. 

At  the  next  point  in  the  comparison  the  typological 
parallelism  brings  us  in  front  of  a  new  difficulty.  Aaron 
entered  into  the  inner  shrine  of  the  tabernacle  with  the 
blood  of  sacrificial  victims  in  his  hands.  Is  it  suggested 
that  Christ  took  His  blood  with  Him  into  heaven '?  No 
such   crude   idea  ever   entered   the   writer's   mind.      Does 

^  Though  I  have  adopted  here  the  rendering  of  the  Eevised  Version,  I  am  by- 
no  means  sure  that  the  words  above  quoted  should  not  be  rendered  "  not  of 
common  structure."  Dr.  Field,  in  Otiuiii  Norvicense,  remarks  on  this  passage, 
"By  TatJTTjs  I  understand  vuhiaris,  qiue  vulgo  dicitiir,"  After  giving  several 
examples  of  this  usage,  which  he  thinks  has  been  overlooked  by  lexicographers, 
he  adds  :  "  This  being  understood,  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  ktIctis  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  in  which  KTi^eiv  is  commonly  applied  to  a  city  (3  Esd.  iv. 
53  :  KriffaL  Trjv  itoXlv)  or  to  the  tabernacle  itself  (Lev.  xvi.  16  :  outu  voitjcreis  t-q 
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the  parallelism  then  fail  at  this  point  ?  In  some  respects  it 
certainly  does.  In  the  Levitical  system,  blood-sprinkling 
within  the  sanctuary  was  an  essential  feature  in  sacrifice. 
In  connexion  with  the  better  ministry  there  is  no  blood- 
sprinkling,  except  in  a  figure  which  has  no  value  save  as  the 
symbol  of  a  spiritual  truth.  Blood  belongs  to  this  world, 
and  can  find  no  place  in  heaven.  But  an  analogy  can 
be  established  between  Christ  and  Aaron  by  conceiving  of 
blood  as  the  means  of  gaining  admission  into  the  sanctuary. 
The  blood  in  either  case  may  be  regarded  as  a  key  opening 
the  door  of  the  holiest.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  idea  that 
the  phrases,  "  not  through  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but 
through  His  own  blood,"  are  to  be  understood.  The  writer 
seizes  hold  of  the  one  point  at  which  parallelism  in  the 
matter  of  blood  is  possible,  and  skilfully  adapts  his  mode  of 
expression  (Sia)  to  the  state  of  the  case. 

Thus  far  of  the  parallelism,  but  now  of  the  contrast :  "  not 
by  blood  oi  goats  and  calves,  but  hy  His  oioi  blood."  To  feel 
the  force  of  this  distinction  we  must  understand  that  the 
comparison  lies  not  between  the  bloods,  but  between  the 
victims.  Blood,  whether  of  man  or  of  beast,  is  a  material, 
corruptible  thing.  Chemically  considered,  I  suppose,  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  them.  But  what  a  dif- 
ference between  the  victims  !  In  the  one  case  a  bullock  or 
a  goat,  in  the  other  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  There  is  really 
no  comparison  here.  "  His  own  blood  "  takes  us  into  a 
region  of  thought  where  typological  conceptions  serve  no 
purpose,  save  to  make  a  crude  religious  system  a  foil  to 
show  off  the  grandeur  of  spiritual  truth.  We  pass  ^jer 
saltum  from  the  ritual  to  the  ethical ;  from  a  brute  beast 
slain  involuntarily  without  foreknowledge,  and  without 
capacity  to  consent  to  or  appreciate  the  reason  of  its  dying,  to 
a  holy,  loving  Man,  who  laid  down  His  own  life  deliberately, 
freely,  devotedly,  animated  by  an  eternal  spirit  of  goodness. 
Without  knowing  much  of  theology  one   can   understand 
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that  the  two  kinds  of  sacrifice  must  have  very  different 
values  in  the  judgment  of  God.  How  the  Levitical  sacrifice 
could  have  any  value  or  any  effect  it  is  not  easy  to  see  ;  but 
that  a  self-sacrifice  like  that  of  Jesus  has  immeasurable 
value,  however  it  is  to  be  theologically  formulated,  for  God 
and  for  man,  one  instinctively  feels.  The  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  theologians  in  their  attempts  to  express  its 
worth  in  terms  of  theory  is  due  to  the  vastness  of  its  sig- 
nificance. Therein  is  revealed  a  "  many-coloured  wisdom 
of  God."  1 

What  virtue  our  author  ascribed  to  Christ's  sacrifice 
appears  from  the  words  which  set  forth  the  third  and  chief 
point  of  contrast  between  His  ministry  and  that  of  Aaron  : 
"obtaining  eternal  redemption"  {alcovlav  XvTpcoaiv  eupd- 
fievo<i) .  This  is  what  results  from  the  entrance  of  Christ  into 
the  sanctuary  through  His  own  blood,  i.e.  as  one  who  had 
Himself  been  the  victim.  AVhen  we  come  to  consider  the 
two  following  verses,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  why  that 
fact  should  have  so  momentous  a  consequence.  For  the 
present  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  the  exact  force 
of  the  contrast  between  the  two  ministries  at  this  point. 
It  is  this  :  By  his  sacrifice  of  bullocks  and  goats  the  high 
priest  of  Israel  procured  for  himself  and  for  the  people  an 
annual  redemption ;  by  His  sacrifice  of  Himself  Christ  pro- 
cured an  everlasting ,  perennial  redemption.  The  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats  taken  within  the  veil  and  sprinkled  on  the 
mercy-seat  procured,  not  by  its  intrinsic  virtue,  but  by 
positive  Divine  appointment,  remission  of  certain  offences 
against  the  Levitical  religious  system,  with  the  effect  of 
restoring  offenders  to  right  theocratic  relations  for  the  time 
being,  so  giving  the  people  a  fair  start,  as  it  were,  for  another 
year.  The  blood  of  Christ  shed  freely  and  lovingly  on 
Calvary,  and  conceived  as  taken  up  by  Him  into  heaven, 
procured  by  its  transcendent  essential  merit  perpetual  re- 

*  Epli.  iii.  10  :  17  TroXwoiKiXos  (TO(pia  tov  Qeoi. 
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mission  of  all  sin,  took  away  the  whole  sin  of  the  world, 
and  so  gave  mankind  a  new  start,  not  for  a  new  year,  but 
for  a  new,  unending  era  of  grace.  Such  is  the  contrast :  on 
one  side,  an  annual,  partial,  putative  redemption ;  on  the 
other,  an  eternal,  complete,  real  redemption.  There  is  no 
room  to  doubt  where  the  superiority  lies. 

The  final  point  of  comparison  is  the  number  of  entries 
into  the  most  holy  place.  The  high  priest  of  Israel  went 
in  once  a  year,  our  great  High  Priest  went  in  once  for  all. 
To  the  legal,  ceremony-loving  mind  the  advantage  in  this 
respect  might  seem  to  be  with  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
What  a  fine,  imposing  service  was  that  annual  solemnity 
of  expiation  !  With  what  pious  delight  the  devout  wor- 
shipper anticipated  its  return,  with  all  its  hallowed  asso- 
ciations !  How  pleasant  and  comforting  to  have  the  year 
divided  by  sacred  seasons !  and  what  a  blank  would  be 
created  by  their  discontinuance  !  Tell  him  not  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  those  annual  atonements  :  all  he  knows  is  that 
he  finds  much  pleasure  in  them,  and  real  satisfaction  to  his 
conscience  in  their  periodic  cancelling  of  the  sins  of  each 
past  year.  Very  natural  feelings  these.  It  comes  natural 
to  men  in  all  ages  (yes,  even  in  this  Christian  era,  when  we 
ought  to  have  outgrown  such  childish  practices)  to  observe 
"  days  and  months  and  times  and  years."  But  such  attach- 
ments to  sacred  times  in  no  case  settle  the  question  as  to 
the  worth  or  unworth  of  religious  institutions.  In  parti- 
cular, it  by  no  means  followed  that  because  the  day  of 
atonement  was  an  institution  to  which  the  pious  Israelite 
fondly  clung,  therefore  it  was  fitted  to  perfect  the  wor- 
shipper as  to  conscience,  or  to  deal  thoroughly  with  the 
problem  of  sin.  On  the  contrary,  the  annual  repetition 
of  the  solemnity  was  a  standing  testimony  to  its  insufii- 
ciency.  It  needed  to  be  repeated,  because  at  no  time  did 
it  fulfil  the  end  of  its  existence.  Repetition  is  not  indeed 
in  all  cases  evidence  of  insufficiency.     The  repetition  of  the 
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passover  did  not  show  that  it  came  short  of  its  purpose. 
It  was  a  commemorative  festival,  and  its  repetition  served 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  exodus.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  commemorated 
the  wilderness  life  of  Israel.  But  the  annual  atonement 
was  not  commemorative  of  redemption  achieved  once  for  all. 
There  was  in  it  a  remembrance  of  sin,  not  of  redemption 
from  sin,  every  year.  It  was  a  fresh  act  of  expiation. 
Therefore  in  this  case  repetition  implied  insufficiency.  The 
atonement  for  sin  was  not,  like  the  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  a  thing  done  thoroughly  once  for  all ;  therefore  it 
had  to  be  done  over  and  over  again. 

We  pass  now  to  vers.  13,  14.  The  purpose  of  these 
sentences  is  to  justify  the  ascription  to  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ  virtue  sufficient  to  procure  for  sinful  men  a  real  and 
eternal  redemption.  They  contain  the  writer's  fullest  state- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  his  final  answer 
to  the  question.  What  has  this  Man  to  offer? 

"  For  if  the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls,  and  ashes  of  a 
heifer  sprinkling  those  who  have  been  defiled,  sanctifieth 
unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh  :  how  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ,  who  through  an  eternal  spirit  offered  Him- 
self without  spot  unto  God,  purge  our  conscience  from 
■dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?  " 

The  point  chiefly  to  be  noted  in  ver.  13  is,  that,  while 
in  the  previous  part  of  the  argument  mention  is  made  only 
of  the  victims  slain  on  the  day  of  atonement,  here,  besides 
these,  a  reference  is  made  to  the  legal  provision  for  re- 
moving uncleanness  contracted  by  accidental  contact  with 
a  dead  body.  The  reason  readily  suggests  itself.  Both 
things,  the  blood  of  victims  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  are  named  together,  because 
the  two  combined  formed  the  complete  legal  provision  for 
removing  uncleanness,  however  contracted,  from  the  ivliole 
people  of  Israel.     The  one  dealt  with  the  defilement  of  sin, 
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the  other  with  the  defilement  caused  by  contact  with  death. 
By  thus  uniting  the  two,  our  author  protects  himself  from 
a  possible  charge  of  dealing  partially  with  the  subject  under 
consideration.  And  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  law  he 
has  an  eye  to  the  glory  of  the  gospel.  He  is  preparing 
the  way  for  the  presentation  of  Christ's  sacrifice  as  dealing 
effectually  with  the  whole  question  of  moral  defilement  in 
all  its  aspects.  He  mentions  both  the  blood  of  sacrificial 
victims  and  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  because  he  means  to 
exhibit  Christ's  blood  as  serving  both  the  purposes  for 
which  these  two  kinds  of  legal  purification  were  respectively 
provided,  so  proving  itself  to  be  a  perfect  cure  for  moral 
evil.  On  this  view  the  mention  of  the  two  Levitical 
remedies  for  defilement  over  against  the  one  remedy  under 
the  gospel  suggests  a  subsidiary  argument  for  the  supe- 
riority of  the  priestly  ministry  of  the  new  covenant. 

Another  point  in  ver.  13  is  worthy  of  notice.  Both  the 
Levitical  remedies  for  uncleanness  are  spoken  of  as  availing 
merely  for  the  purity  of  the  flesh.  The  statement  is  strictly 
applicable  to  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  for  the  sole  design  of 
that  peculiar  institution  was  to  make  a  man  technically 
clean  whose  person  had  come  into  contact  with  a  carcase. 
But  it  may  seem  rather  depreciatory  to  say  of  the  blood  shed 
on  the  day  of  atonement  that  it  availed  only  to  the  purifying 
of  the  flesh,  seeing  the  express  purpose  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  on  that  day  was  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  Israel.  Yet  practically,  and  in  effect,  the  representation 
is  correct.  These  sacrifices  did  not  purge  the  conscience, 
but  only  the  persons  of  the  worshippers.  Grave  moral 
offences  they  did  not  even  profess  to  deal  with,  but  only 
with  technical  offences  against  religious  ritual.  And  their 
effect  was  just  that  which  followed  application  of  the  ashes 
of  the  heifer,  the  removal  of  technical  disability  to  serve 
God.  A  man  who  touched  a  dead  body  was  not  allowed 
to  approach  the  tabernacle  till  he  had  been  sprinkled  with 
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holy  water  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  ashes.  In  hke 
manner  the  whole  people  of  Israel  were  regarded  as  formally 
disqualified  for  the  service  of  God  by  the  accumulated 
"ignorances"  of  the  past  j'ear,  till  the  blood  of  victims 
had  been  duly  applied  for  the  purpose  of  purgation. 

In  ver.  14  Christ's  sacrifice  in  its  infinite  worth  and 
eternal  validity  is  set  over  against  these  legal  provisions  for 
the  purification  of  Israel.  We  have  to  note  (1)  on  what  the 
virtue  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  made  to  depend ;  and  (2)  what 
its  effect  is  represented  to  be. 

1.  The  reason  why  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  possesses  tran- 
scendent virtue  is  given  in  these  words,  "  Who  through 
an  eternal  spirit  offered  Himself  spotless  to  God  "  (o?  Sm 
TTveufxaroii  alcovtov  kavTov  irpoai^ve'yicev  d/j.Q)jj.ov  tm  ©ecG) ;  where 
stress  must  be  laid  on  each  of.  three  particulars  :  Christ 
offered  Himself ;  in  offering  Himself  He  presented  a  spot- 
less offering ;  He  offered  Himself  through  an  eternal  spirit. 
I  arrange  them  thus,  because  through  the  explanation  of  the 
first  two  particulars  I  hope  to  feel  my  way  to  the  sense  of 
the  third  and  most  difficult  one. 

First, then,  Christ's  sacrifice  possesses  incomparable  worth 
and  virtue  because  the  victim  was  Himself.  The  eavTov 
before  the  verb  is  emphatic,  and  is  one  of  the  words  to  be 
written  here  and  throughout  the  epistle  in  large  letters. 
In  this  one  fact  is  involved  that  Christ's  sacrifice  possessed 
certain  moral  attributes  altogether  lacking  in  the  Levitical 
sacrifices :  voluntariness  and  beneficent  intention,  the 
freedom  of  a  rational  being  with  a  mind  of  his  own  and 
capable  of  self-determination,  the  love  of  a  gracious  per- 
sonality in  whom  the  soul  of  goodness  dwells.  Christ's 
sacrifice  was  an  affair  of  mind  and  heart — in  one  word,  of 
spirit. 

Christ's  sacrifice  possesses  incomparable  worth  and  virtue, 
secondly,  because  in  Himself  He  presented  to  God  a  spotless 
sacrifice — spotless  in  the  moral  sense.     He  was  a  perfectly 
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holy,  righteous  Man,  and  He  showed  His  moral  purity 
precisely  by  being  loyal  and  obedient  even  to  the  point  of 
enduring  death  for  righteousness'  sake.  The  victims  under 
the  law  were  spotless  also,  but  merely  in  a  physical  sense. 
Christ's  spotlessness,  on  the  contrary,  was  ethical,  a  quality 
belonging  not  to  His  body,  but  to  His  spirit. 

We  are  now  prepared  in  some  measure  to  understand  the 
third  ground  of  the  value  attaching  to  Christ's  sacrifice ; 
viz.  that  He  offered  Himself  through  an  eternal  spirit. 
Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  epithet  "  eternal,"  we  see 
that  Christ's  sacrifice  was  one  in  which  spirit  was  con- 
cerned, as  opposed  to  the  legal  sacrifices  in  which  flesh  and 
blood  only  were  concerned.  The  important  thing  in  con- 
nexion with  the  latter  was  the  simple  fact  that  the  blood 
was  shed  and  sprinkled  according  to  the  rubric.  The  im- 
portant thing  in  Christ's  sacrifice  was,  not  the  fact  that  His 
blood  was  shed,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  shed.  Then,. 
further,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  ethicali 
character  of  the  spirit  in  which  Christ  offered  Himself.  It 
was  a  free,  loving,  hohj  spirit.  But  the  writer,  it  is  obser- 
vable, omits  mention  of  these  moral  qualities,  and  employs 
instead  another  epithet,  which  in  the  connexion  of  thought 
it  was  more  important  to  specify,  and  which  there  was 
little  chance  of  his  readers  supplying  for  themselves.  That 
epithet  is  eternal.  The  apparent  purpose  it  is  meant  to 
serve  is,  to  explain  how  it  comes  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
has  perpetual  validity,  how  it  obtained  eternal  redemption. 
It  meets  a  state  of  mind  that  might  express  itself  thus  :  "  I 
see  the  difference  between  a  brute  beast  slain  by  the  priest 
and  a  sacrifice  in  which  the  priest  is  himself  the  victim,  a 
difference  arising  out  of  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of 
will  and  intention ;  but  how  that  one  sacrifice  of  Hirnself 
offered  by  Christ,  though  presented  through  a  free,  loving, 
holy  spirit,  avails  to  procure  an  eternal  redemption,  so  that 
no  more  sacrifices  are  needed,  I  do  not  see."     The  epithet 
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"eternal"  suggests  the  thought:  the  act  performed  hy 
Jesus  in  offering  Himself  may,  as  a  historical  event,  become 
old  with  the  lapse  of  ages  ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  the  act 
was  done  can  never  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  blood 
shed  was  corruptible ;  but  the  spirit  which  found  expression 
in  Christ's  self-sacrifice  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever,  and  in  its  eternal  self-identity  lends  to  the  priestly 
deed  imperishable  merit  and  significance. 

This  fitly  chosen  phrase  thus  makes  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ  cover  with  its  efficacy  all  prospective  sin.  But  it 
does  more  than  that.  It  is  retrospective  as  well  as  prospec- 
tive, and  makes  the  sacrifice  valid  for  the  ages  going  before. 
For  an  eternal  spirit  is  independent  of  time,  and  gives 
to  acts  done  through  its  inspiration  validity  for  all  time. 
In  this  respect  it  might  be  said  of  Christ,  that  though  He 
offered  Himself  in  historical  fact  after  the  world  had  been 
in  existence  for  some  thousands  of  years,  He  offered  Him- 
self in  spirit  "  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  It. 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  value  of  His  sacrifice  was 
the  same  in  all  respects  before  and  after  its  historical  pre- 
sentation. It  was  the  same  for  God,  but  not  for  man.  The 
sacrifice  that  was  to  be  influenced  God's  attitude  towards 
the  world  from  the  first.  But  the  mystery  hid  in  God  was 
hid  from  man  for  ages,  and  during  that  long  period  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  Christ's  eternal  spirit  could 
reach  men  only  through  the  reflected  moonlight  of  Levitical 
sacrifices,  serving  as  aids  to  faith  in  Divine  redeeming  grace 
till  the  era  of  reformation  arrived. 

One  virtue  more  must  be  ascribed  to  this  magic  phrase, 
"through  an  eternal  spirit."  It  helps  us  over  the  difficulty 
created  by  the  fact  that  Christ's  real  self-sacrifice  took  place 
on  earth,  and  yet  ideally  belongs  to  the  heavenly  sanc- 
tuary. The  contradiction,  it  will  be  observed,  is  similar  to 
that  I  had  occasion  to  note  in  reference  to  the  altar  of 
incense.      Like   it,  this  apparently  hopeless   antinomy  is,. 
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when  rightly  viewed,  easily  soluble.  When  we  think  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  as  offered  through  an  eternal  spirit,  we  see 
that  we  may  place  it  where  we  please,  in  earth  or  in  heaven, 
on  Calvary  or  on  high,  as  suits  our  purpose.  Do  you  insist 
that  Christ's  proper  offering  of  Himself  took  place  in  the 
celestial  sanctuary  after  the  ascension,  even  as  Aaron's 
proper  offering  was  the  blood-sprinkling  within  the  most 
holy  place  ?  I  reply,  Be  it  so :  but  it  took  place  there 
through  an  eternal  spirit  which  gave  to  it  its  value ;  and  if 
we  want  to  know  what  that  spirit  was,  we  must  look  to  the 
earthly  life  of  obedience  and  love  culminating  in  the  cruci- 
fixion, wherein  it  found  its  perfect  manifestation.  Through 
this  eternal  spirit  Christ  offered  Himself  before  He  came 
into  the  world,  when  He  was  in  the  world,  after  He  left  the 
world.  All  this  the  author  of  our  epistle  understands  full 
well,  and  here  in  effect  teaches ;  though  the  apologetic 
method  of  his  writing  requires  him  to  relegate  the  priestly 
work  of  Christ,  for  the  most  part,  to  heaven. 

A.  B.  Bruce. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


THE  BESUBRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

(1  CoK.  XV.  35-41.) 

I. 

At  the  point  at  which  we  propose,  in  a  short  series  of 
papers,  to  consider  the  great  argument  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  on 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a 
resurrection  of  believers  had  been  already  proved.  The 
apostle  had  established  it,  in  the  portion  of  the  chapter 
preceding  ver.  35,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  That 
Christ  was  risen  was  admitted  without  hesitation  by  those 
to  whom  he  wrote.  Their  whole  faith  rested  upon  the 
conviction,  not  only  that  the  Lord  in  whom  they  believed 
had  died,  but  on  the  further  truth,  that  He  had  been  raised 
again,  "according  to  the  Scriptures"  (ver.  4).  In  so  far 
therefore  as  St.  Paul  had  dwelt  upon  the  fact,  and  even 
upon  the  remarkable  chain  of  evidence  by  which  it  was 
established,  he  had  done  this,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  it,  as  for  the  purpose  of  reinvigorating  his  readers' 
faith,  and  of  bringing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  home  to 
them  with  liveliness  and  power.  Hence  also  the  degree  to 
which  he  had  enlarged  upon  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  would  flow  to  Christian  faith  and  life  in  general,  if 
Christ  had  not  been  raised. 

The  Corinthian  Christians  are  now  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  alive  to  this.  No  further  argument  upon  that 
particular  point  was  necessary.  It  followed  that  the  uni- 
versal proposition  maintained  at  Corinth,  that  no  one  who 
had   died  would   rise  again,  was  false.      One  made  in  all 
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points  like  unto  His  brethren  had  died  and  risen  from  the 
dead,   and   His  brethren   might  in   hke   manner  rise.      It 
followed  not  less  certainly  that  they  loould  rise.     The  bond 
of  union  between  Christ   and  His  people  was  such,  that 
whatever  befell  Him  must  also  befall  them.      By  the  ar- 
rangements of  that  Almighty  Being  who  giveth  no  account 
of  any  of  His  matters,  but  whose  dealings  with  His  crea- 
tures were  always  infinitely  wise  and  good,  they  had  been 
so  connected  with  their   first  parent  Adam  that  they  had 
inherited   from   him   a   sinful  and  mortal   nature.     It  was 
incontestable  that  it  was  so.     By  a  similar  Divine  arrange- 
ment they  had  inherited  from  the  Christ  the  principle  of 
spiritual  and  everlasting  life ;    and  again  it  was  incontest- 
able that  this,  not  less  than  the  former,  was  the  case.     As 
then  they  had  become  what  the  one  was,  so  they  had  been 
made  partakers  of  what  the  Other  was.      In  the  coming 
forth  of  Jesus  from  the  grave  they  beheld  only  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  First-born,  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  that 
of  the  other  members  of  His  family ;  the  dedication  of  the 
first  sheaf  of  harvest  in  the  unending  and  joyful  service  of 
the  Father,  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  dedication  of  the 
other  sheaves  of  the  harvest-field. 

The  argument  was  closed,  but  difficulties  still  remained 
which  might  weaken  its  force.  Questions  might  still  be 
asked,  answers  to  which  inquiring  spirits  might  fairly  ex- 
pect. The  apostle  felt  that  he  could  not  neglect  this  aspect 
of  the  case.  He  must  meet  the  difficulties,  he  must  answer 
the  questions;  and  he  is  to  do  this  by  an  appeal  to  the 
analogy  of  nature.  Analogy  cannot  indeed  demonstrate, 
and  in  the  passage  before  us  it  is  not  intended  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  thing  reasoned  about  is  true.  Analogy 
can  only  meet  a  difficulty,  although  it  may  do  this  in  an 
impressive  and  powerful  way.  When  it  is  shown  that  the 
laws  of  the  spiritual  world  have  laws  closely  corresponding 
to  them  in  the  natural  world,  a  strong  presumption  in  their 
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favour  is  instantly  created.  The  God  of  grace  must  be  the 
same  as  the  God  of  providence,  for  God  is  one ;  and, 
although  we  may  not  understand  the  processes  by  v^^hich 
He  works,  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  whatever  law 
is  met  with  in  the  latter  may  be  expected  in  the  former 
sphere.  The  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  Lord's 
method  of  instruction  by  parable.  There  is  unity  in  the 
whole  system  of  the  Universe,  and  everything  that  illus- 
trates and  brings  out  that  unity  is  probably  true.  Thus 
it  is  then  that  St,  Paul  proceeds  to  answer  the  difficulties 
suggested  to  him. 

At  ver.  35  an  objector  is  introduced  to  us  :  "  But  some 
one  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised?  and  with  what 
manner  of  body  do  they  come?"  Have  we  here  two 
questions,  or  one  expressed  in  two  different  forms  ?  When 
we  turn  to  the  answer  contained  in  the  following  verses, 
the  probability  is  that  we  have  two :  the  first  referring  to 
the  process  of  the  resurrection;  the  second,  to  its  result: 
the  first  concerned  with  the  difficulty  of  imagining  that  a 
resurrection  should  take  place  at  all ;  the  second,  with  the 
difficulty  of  thinking  how,  if  it  is  to  take  place,  it  can  do 
so  in  a  manner  adapted  to  a  heavenly  world  and  existence 
there.  That  the  latter  thought  is  involved  in  the  second 
question  appears  not  only  from  the  general  strain  of  the 
reply,  but  from  the  singular  use  of  the  word  "come."  St. 
Paul  does  not  say  "  come  out  of  their  graves  "  or  "  come 
into  the  world  again."  He  says  simply  "  come."  "  "With 
what  manner  of  body  do  they  come?"  The  coming  of 
Christ,  with  whom  His  saints  come,  is  in  his  mind ;  and 
it  was  not  inappropriate  to  transfer  that  thought  to  the 
mind  of  an  objector  who,  notwithstanding  his  present  diffi- 
culties, believed  in  the  second  coming  of  his  Lord. 

The  two  objections  taken  together  are  most  natural ;  nor 
are  they  less  natural  now  than  they  were  then.  We  stand 
by  the  bedside  of  a  Christian  friend  who  has  just  uttered 
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his  last  word  or  breathed  his  last  sigh.  Still  more,  we 
stand  by  the  open  grave,  and  see  the  body  deposited  in  its 
last  resting-place,  till  it  is  for  ever  hidden  from  our  sight 
by  the  earth  that  has  been  filled  in  to  cover  it.  We  think 
of  its  helplessness,  and  of  its  insensibility  to  the  sorrow  of 
the  surrounding  mourners.  Nay,  we  remember  even  that 
already  the  process  of  corruption  has  begun,  and  that  but 
a  short  time  will  pass  before  dust  will  have  returned  to 
dust,  no  member  of  the  cherished  form,  no  feature  of  the 
loved  face,  discernible;  and,  when  we  think  of  all  this,  it 
is  in  no  spirit  of  scepticism  or  scorn,  but  in  one  of  deep 
perplexity  and  anxiety,  that  we  ask,  "  How  are  the  dead 
raised  up?  and  with  what  manner  of  body  do  they  come?  " 
Satisfy  us  only  upon  that  point,  we  exclaim,  and  many  of 
our  doubts  will  vanish.  Let  us  see  that  it  may  be  so,  let 
us  obtain  some  intelligent  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  take  place,  and  we  shall  ask  no  more.  The 
chamber  of  death  has  awakened  many  to  a  purer  and  a 
nobler  life.  But  is  it  not  equally  true,  that  the  sight  of  the 
dead  has  instilled,  and  even  now  instils,  into  many  a  mind 
the  suspicion  that  a  resurrection  is  an  impossibility,  and  that 
the  Christianity  of  which  it  is  a  central  part  is  no  more 
than  a  beautiful  but  sad  delusion  ?  Therefore  may  we  well 
try  to  understand  what  the  apostle  says  upon  the  point. 

To  the  first  question  before  us  the  answer  is  given  in 
ver.  36:  "Foolish  one"  (certainly  not  "thou  fool"  of  the 
A. v.,  hardly  even  "thou  foolish  one"  of  the  E.V.),  "that 
which  thou  thyself  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die." 
Every  one  allows  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  nature  as 
a  quickening.  We  see  it  in  the  seeds  which,  when  sown 
under  proper  conditions,  spring  up  in  new  forms  of  life. 
But  something  precedes  this  change,  and  what  is  that  ? 
The  apostle  answers,  Death.  But  what  again  is  death? 
We  can  be  at  no  loss  for  a  reply ;  for  modern  science  has 
established  with  a  certainty  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to 
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cast  a  doubt,  that  in  no  case  is  the  death  of  a  body  the 
destruction  of  the  particles  of  which  it  had  been  previously 
composed.  Nature  knows  nothing  of  annihilation.  What- 
ever has  been  continues  to  be.  It  may  be  changed  into 
other  shapes,  it  may  pass  into  other  things ;  but  it  is 
never  wholly  blotted  out  from  that  state  of  being  into  which 
it  has  once  been  introduced.  Death  therefore  is  not 
destruction  :  it  is  simply  disorganization,  the  dissolution  of 
the  bond  which  held  the  old  particles  together  in  their  old 
sphere  of  existence,  that  they  may  enter  upon  a  new  one. 
Not  only  so.  An  entirely  new  form  of  life  cannot  be 
obtained,  except  through  the  disorganization  of  the  old. 
As  our  Lord  Himself  said,  "  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone ;  but  if 
it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit"  (John  xii.  24).  We  take  a 
corn  of  wheat  into  our  hands.  It  is  dry  and  hard,  a  small 
body  which  will  keep  for  many  years  without  the  slightest 
apparent  change;  and  which,  so  long  as  it  is  thus  kept,  will 
produce  nothing,  although  it  may  waste  by  a  process  of 
decay  so  slow  as  to  be  imperceptible.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  drop  it  into  the  soil,  and  thus  supply  it  with  the  con- 
ditions taught  us  by  experience  to  be  necessary  for  the 
result  we  are  desirous  to  secure.  Disorganization  immedi- 
ately begins  ;  and,  lo  !  instead  of  remaining  any  longer  what 
it  was,  a  change  sets  in.  The  husk  of  the  seed  is  broken 
by  some  internal  power.  A  little  shoot  issues  forth  in  the 
dark  bosom  of  the  earth.  That  shoot  parts  into  two  direc- 
tions, in  one  of  which  it  goes  downward,  a  thin,  white, 
pulpy  fibre,  while  in  the  other  it  pushes  upward,  seeks  the 
free  air  of  heaven,  and  appears  as  a  green  stalk,  sending 
forth  leaves,  lengthening  the  stalk,  and  crowning  it  with 
the  ear  of  corn.  We  call  this  a  passing  through  death,  says 
the  apostle.  But  call  it  by  any  name  you  please.  What 
you  really  have  is  disorganization,  decay,  corruption,  such 
a  mingling  of  the  particles  of  the  seed  with  those  of  the 
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surrounding  soil  that  you  cannot  separate  them.  Yet  out 
of  that  disorganization,  decay,  corruption,  and  minghng  of 
particles,  there  comes  a  new  form  of  life  and  loveliness. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  seed  was  never  what  we  call 
dead.  There  was  always  a  principle  of  life  in  it.  But  who 
shall  say  that  there  is  not  a  principle  of  life  in  the  believer 
which  the  cold  hand  of  death  cannot  chill,  which  the  power 
of  death  can  only  set  free  and  not  destroy  ?  In  the  infant 
of  an  hour  old  are  there  not  undeveloped  powers  of  nature  ? 
May  there  not  be  also  in  it  undeveloped  powers  of  grace 
which  no  physical  analysis  can  discover,  and  no  principles 
of  physiology  explain '?  And  why  may  not  he  who  has  been 
united  to  a  living  Lord  have  in  him  some  principle  of  life 
which  is  only  emancipated  when  the  last  look  is  taken  and 
the  last  sigh  breathed  ? 

One  remark  may  be  made  in  passing.  Have  we  not  here 
an  a,nswer  to  a  difticulty  felt  by  many  minds  upon  this 
point?  It  is  said  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  animal  kingdom  supplies  us  with  no 
instance  of  death  producing  life.  "  The  animal  creation 
dies ;  but  where,  in  all  the  mouldering  ruins  of  that  empire 
which  life  once  animated,  is  there  any  sign  or  token  of  its 
restoration?"^  The  question  is  a  sad  one;  and,  when  we 
hear  it,  what  a  world  of  wreckage  and  of  ruin  spreads  out 
on  every  side  before  the  eye  !  But  the  answer  is,  In  the 
lower  animal  creation  there  is  no  principle  of  union  v/ith 
the  living  Lord,  there  is  no  principle  of  life  which  death 
cannot  touch.  In  the  case  of  the  believer  it  is  otherwise. 
Christ  is  risen,  and  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
That  is  the  proposition  from  which  we  start.  But,  if  He  is 
risen  and  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  then  just  as  in 
the  seed  there  is  a  principle  of  life  at  the  moment  when  we 
commit  it  to  the  soil,  so  in  the  believer,  at  the  moment  of 
death,  there  is  that  principle  of  union  with  an  exalted  Lord 
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which  is  ready  to  spring  up  into  quickened  life  when  the 
poor  frame  in  which  it  has  been  sheltered  for  a  time  returns 
to  corruption. 

Nor  does  it  make  any  essential  difference  that  in  the 
one  case  the  plant  begins  immediately  to  spring  up,  that 
in  the  other  centuries  after  centuries  may  pass  before  the 
quickened  frame  is  bestowed.  The  seed  does  not  imme- 
diately sprout  unless  it  is  immediately  sown ;  in  other 
words,  unless  the  conditions  of  God's  plan  are  complied 
with.  In  the  case  of  the  believer  the  apostle  has  taught 
us  in  this  very  chapter  that  one  of  these  conditions  is  "at 
His  coming."  "Each  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the  first- 
fruits;  then  they  that  are  Christ's,  at  His  coming"  (ver.  23). 
The  time  fixed  in  the  Almighty's  counsels  for  the  rising  of 
His  saints  has  not  yet  arrived.  They  are  not  to  take  part 
in  the  contest  which  their  Lord  carries  on  by  means  of  the 
saints  still  living  in  the  flesh.  They  rest,  they  wait ;  and 
He  can  keep  them  safe  till  those  conditions  are  supplied  in 
the  midst  of  which  their  principle  of  life  shall  be  clothed 
with  its  appropriate  frame. 

The  first  question  of  ver.  35  has  been  answered ;  and 
at  ver.  37  St.  Paul  proceeds  to  answer  the  second,  "With 
what  manner  of  body  do  they  come?"  It  would  appear 
from  his  reply  that  there  are  especially  three  difiiculties  in 
connexion  with  the  matter  which  he  feels  it  necessary 
to  meet. 

1.  Is  the  body  to  be  bestowed  at  the  resurrection  to  be 
the  same  body  that  we  possess  now  ?  It  neither  need  nor 
will  be  so,  is  the  apostle's  answer.  It  need  not  be  so ;  for, 
if  we  look  around  us  upon  the  works  of  God,  we  behold 
everywhere  tokens  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  His 
Almighty  hand.  There  is  no  limitation  to  His  power,  no 
end  to  the  variety  in  which  all  things,  whether  in  heaven 
or  earth,  are  made.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  vegetable 
world.      How   diversified    are   the   trees,   the   shrubs,   the 
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flowers,  the  vegetables,  the  grasses,  the  mosses  of  the  field ! 
There  might  have  been  a  few  forms  only,  yet  there  are 
forms  without  number  and  without  end.  Trace  the  ascend- 
ing scale  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  pause  at  any 
round  of  the  ladder,  and  diverge  into  the  side  groups 
which  bear  the  marks  of  belonging  to  the  common  type — 
everywhere  something  new,  something  different  from  what 
we  have  seen.  Let  us  take  even  two  specimens  of  the  same 
species  into  our  hand,  and  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not 
the  same.  Submit  the  smallest  corresponding  parts  of  these 
specimens  to  a  close  examination,  and  we  shall  find  that  a 
similar  law  holds.  No  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree,  no  two 
blades  of  grass,  are  in  every  respect  the  same. 

In  the  animal  world  the  same  thing  is  again  perceptible. 
The  various  animals  of  the  earth,  of  the  air,  and  of  the  sea 
are  all  different  from  one  another ;  and  how  infinite  is  the 
variety  of  their  forms  !  From  the  huge  elephant  to  the 
tiniest  insect  that  lights  upon  a  leaf,  from  the  great  eagle 
that  soars  far  beyond  the  ken  of  human  eye  to  the  smallest 
bird  that  chirps  upon  the  spray,  from  leviathan,  the  mightiest 
monster  that  plays  in  the  great  deep,  down  to  the  little  min- 
now of  the  brook,  every  conceivable  variety  of  figure  and 
habit  and  life  ! 

Nay,  further.  From  the  creatures  of  earth  let  us  pass  to 
the  orbs  of  heaven,  to  sun  and  moon  and  stars;  and,  once 
more,  they  differ.  Even  to  the  imperfect  vision  of  man 
they  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  The  constituent 
elements  of  each  group,  the  basis  of  the  substance  of  each, 
may  be  the  same ;  yet  upon  that  one  basis  is  built  up  the 
infinite  variety  that  meets  the  eye  upon  every  side.  Each 
group  differs  from  other  groups,  and  within  each  group  the 
individual  objects  also  differ.  The  apostle  indeed  applies 
this  thought  only  to  the  second  group  when  he  says  that  all 
are  "flesh,"  yet  "not  the  same  flesh."  Perhaps  he  did  not 
know  that  the  same  remark  might  have  been  made  as  to 
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the  lii'st ;  and  certainly  he  did  not  know,  what  is  one  of  tlie 
latest  discoveries  of  the  spectroscope,  that  it  might  have 
been  made  as  to  the  third.  But  we  know  that,  in  the  funda- 
mental molecules  of  their  nature,  each  group  is  the  same. 
Few  and  simple  are  the  materials  with  which  the  Creator 
works;  and  yet  with  them,  above  below  around  us,  we 
see  forms  so  utterly  inexhaustible  in  number  that  the  mind 
is  bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  them. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  ?  There  is  no  need  that  the 
body  to  be  given  us  at  the  great  day  should  be  the  same  as 
it  is  now.  He  who  has  made  all  things  has  an  infinite  store 
of  forms  at  His  command. 

If  however  our  resurrection  bodies  need  not  be  the 
same,  neither  will  they  be  the  same,  as  our  present  bodies. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case  St.  Paul  would  at  once  have 
said  so.  His  argument  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  will  be  different,  and  is  only  intelligible  if  we  accept 
that  supposition  as  correct.  Besides  this,  it  is  plainly  im- 
plied in  the  contrast  drawn  by  him  between  the  "  bare 
grain  "  and  the  future  plant.  He  does  not  bring  the  former 
into  comparison  with  the  grains  of  the  same  kind  with 
which  the  ear  of  corn  is  filled,  but  with  the  whole  plant 
which  springs  from  it ;  and  to  the  most  careless  glance  these 
are  entirely  unlike  each  other.  Another  comparison  leading 
to  the  same  conclusion  is  made  by  him  in  2  Corinthians 
V.  1-3,  when  he  contrasts  "  the  earthly  house  of  our  taber- 
nacle, to  be  dissolved,"  with  the  "building  from  God,  the 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens " ; 
when  he  speaks  of  our  "habitation  which  is  from  heaven," 
and  anticipates  the  hour  at  which,  being  clothed,  we  shall 
not  be  found  yv/mvoL,  the  jufxvov  of  the  present  passage.  The 
resurrection  body  will  not  then  be  the  body  we  possess  now. 
What  degree  of  resemblance  it  may  have  to  this  last,  how 
far  it  may  be  identified  with  it,  in  what  respects  it  may  in 
both  stages  still  be  ours,  may  receive  further  elucidation  as 
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St.  Paul  proceeds.  In  the  meantime  we  have  only  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  the  same.  Again  therefore 
we  may  stand  by  the  bed  of  death  or  the  open  grave,  and 
St.  Paul  will  say  to  us,  Do  not  perplex  yourselves  with  the 
idea  that  the  particles  of  that  frame  already  returning  to 
corruption  will  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  be 
reunited  as  you  see  them.  What  you  see  is  only  the 
outward  husk  of  the  principle  of  life  contained  in  the  seed. 
AVhen  the  seed  germinates  it  will  spring  up  something 
wholly  different  to  the  outward  eye. 

2.  The  second  difficulty  which  the  apostle  has  to  meet 
is  this,  Will  the  bodies  to  be  bestowed  at  the  resurrection  be 
adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  things  then  introduced  ? 
When  men  heard  of  a  body  to  be  inhabited  by  the  spirit 
in  the  heavenly  world,  they  naturally  thought  of  the  body 
possessed  by  them  in  this  world.  They  had  neither  heard 
of  nor  seen  any  other,  and  no  thought  of  any  other  could 
occur  to  them.  But,  if  so,  was  not  this  at  variance  with 
all  that  they  otherwise  knew  of  that  better  land,  which  was 
the  goal  of  their  hopes  and  expectations  ?  Whatever  else 
that  land  might  be,  it  was  surely  a  land  of  light  and  glory, 
of  freedom  from  pain  and  sorrow  and  death.  What 
harmony  could  there  be  between  such  a  land  and  the 
present  bodies  of  believers,  wearied  with  toil,  subject  to 
disease,  tormented  with  pains,  liable  at  any  moment  to 
become  the  spoil  of  the  last  enemy  of  man  ?  Yet  what 
else  was  there  to  look  for?  Or,  if  we  are  after  all  per- 
suaded that  there  will  be  a  new  body,  what  assurance  have 
we  that  it  will  be  suitable  to  the  light  and  glory  that  we 
anticipate  in  the  heavenly  world  ?  AVe  see  the  answer  to 
this  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  there  runs  through  St.  Paul's 
argument  more  than  the  thought  of  many  forms  already 
dwelt  on.  Not  only  is  there  an  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
but  these  are  everywhere  adapted  to  the  scene  in  which 
they  play  their  part.     The  plants  and  beasts  of  the  earth, 
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the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  are  not  only 
different  from  each  other,  they  are  also,  whatever  the  seed 
or  germ  from  which  they  spring,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
their  surroundings. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  this 
thought  comes  out,  incidentally  rather  than  directly,  the 
unpremeditated  expression  of  a  state  of  habitual  conviction, 
rather  than  of  argument,  deliberately  sought  for  and  used 
at  the  moment.  The  word  "  glory  "  is  the  key  to  it.  Why 
say,  "  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of 
the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars  ;  for  one  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory ^  Why  not  rather  say, 
There  is  one  nature  of  the  sun,  and  another  nature  of  the 
moon,  and  another  nature  of  the  stars;  for  one  star  differeth 
from  another  ?  Because  it  is  the  firmament  of  heaven  in 
its  splendour  by  day,  it  is  the  star-bespangled  sky  by 
night,  of  which  St.  Paul  is  thinking.  That  firmament, 
that  sky,  is  a  glorious  spectacle,  and  each  orb  of  light  that 
shines  in  it  is  fitted  to  hang  from  such  a  glowing  roof;  each 
is  a  glory.  True,  St.  Paul  extends  the  thought  to  things 
of  earth,  to  terrestrial  as  well  as  celestial  bodies,  but  he 
may  do  so  with  propriety;  for  "  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is 
one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another."  Every- 
where glory  ;  yet  not  alone  in  the  idea  of  the  object  itself, 
but  in  the  idea  of  its  adaptation  to  its  surroundings,  does 
the  "glory  "  lie  ;  and,  once  the  mind  takes  hold  of  this  idea, 
it  sees  glory  everywhere.  The  correspondences  of  nature, 
in  short,  are  so  universal  and  so  marked,  as  to  assure  us, 
that  whatever  body  the  Almighty  gives  His  children  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  will  be  perfectly  conformable  to  "  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

The  second  difficulty,  like  the  first,  has  been  met  by  a 
consideration  of  the  analogies  supplied  by  nature.  These 
analogies  show  us  that  there  is  no  need  to  fear  that  there 
cannot  be  a  resurrection    body  adapted  to  a  resurrection 
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life.  He  who  gives  to  each  beast  and  bird  and  fish  and 
orb  of  heaven  its  suitableness  to  the  sphere  in  which  it  is 
to  move  will  not  fail  to  see  that  the  frame  destined  to  be 
the  eternal  home  of  the  redeemed  spirit  shall  be  suitable  to 
its  future  heavenly  abode. 

3.  A  third  difficulty  has  still  to  be  met,  For  if,  at  the 
resurrection,  the  body  is  to  be  so  different  from  what  it  is  at 
present,  will  it  be  our  body  ?  Shall  we  when  clothed  with  it 
be  the  same  persons  that  we  are  now  ?  Shall  our  personal 
identity  be  preserved  ?  This  question  is  perhaps  not  met 
so  fully  as  the  two  already  considered,  because  the  answer 
is  implied  in  the  whole  course  of  the  argument.  Yet  it 
would  seem  to  be  distinctly  in  the  apostle's  mind,  and 
his  view  upon  the  point  comes  out  more  particularly  in  ver. 
38.  Speaking  there  of  the  springing  seed,  he  says,  "But 
God  giveth  it  a  body  even  as  it  pleased  Him,  and  to  each 
seed  a  body  of  its  own."  According  to  the  later  reading, 
there  is  no  article  before  lSlov  aw/j^a ;  and  its  absence  makes 
a  difference  in  the  sense.  T6  'iScov  awjxa  would  mean  a 
body  distinct  from  other  bodies,  just  as  the  plant  which 
springs  from  a  grain  of  wheat  is  distinct  from  that  which 
springs  from  a  grain  of  barley.  The  emphasis  would  thus 
be  laid  on  the  fact  already  considered,  that  God  has  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  bodies  at  His  command,  that  He  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  providing  His  people  at  the  resurrection 
with  the  bodies  which  they  may  require,  and  which  shall 
be  suitable  to  their  new  sphere  of  life.  "IScov  awfxa,  without 
the  article,  means  that  God  does  not  merely  make,  as  it 
were,  a  draft  upon  universal  matter  in  order  to  find  a  body 
for  the  risen  believer,  but  that  He  gives  him  a  body  of 
which  it  can  be  said,  "That  is  his  own  body  :  it  corresponds 
to  what  he  is";  and  inasmuch  as  he  rose  the  same  man 
as  he  died  (otherwise  we  need  not  speak  of  a  resurrection), 
it  corresponds  to  what  he  loas  when  he  lived  on  earth. 
Emphasis  is  thus  laid  upon  a  new  fact.     The  plant  which 
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springs  from  a  grain  of  wheat  is,  not  only  distinct  from 
that  which  springs  from  a  grain  of  barley,  it  corresponds 
to  what  the  grain  of  wheat  in  itself  was.  How,  in  what 
particulars,  the  correspondence  is  to  be  traced,  the  apostle 
does  not  say.  He  could  not.  Put  a  plant  of  wheat  and 
one  of  barley  along  with  a  grain  of  wheat  and  one  of 
barley  into  the  hands  of  one  wholly  devoid  of  experience  in 
these  matters,  and  he  certainly  could  not  tell  us  which  of 
the  plants  belonged  to  either  grain.  Even  with  experience 
he  can  only  say,  "  The  one  plant  belongs  to  the  one  grain, 
the  other  to  the  other."  There  is  a  correspondence  between 
each  pair,  so  that  the  grain  of  wheat  could  have  given  rise 
to  no  plant  but  the  one,  the  grain  of  barley  to  no  plant  but 
the  other.  The  grain  of  wheat  has  passed  into  the  plant 
of  wheat,  the  grain  of  barley  into  the  plant  of  barley. 
Identity  is  preserved  through  all  the  changes  which  the 
grains  have  severally  undergone. 

What  has  now  been  said  is  still  further  brought  out  by 
the  contrast  of  tenses  used  by  the  apostle  in  ver.  38,  "God 
giveth"  {hihwaiv),  the  present,  "even  as  it  pleased  Him" 
{Ka9b)<i  TjdiXrjcrev) ,  the  definite  historic  past.  AVhy  not  "  God 
giveth  even  as  it  pleaseth  Him  "  ?  Because  then  we  should 
see  no  law  regulating  His  procedure.  He  might  still  indeed 
bestow  a  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  identity 
which  is  so  important ;  but  we  might  not  see  that,  in  doing 
so.  He  acted  upon  a  fixed  principle.  We  should  be  unable 
to  resist  the  fear  that  He  might  choose  at  one  moment 
one  form  of  body  for  the  plant  rising  from  one  kind  of  seed, 
and  then  again  another  form  of  body  for  the  same  plant. 
He  does  not  however  act  thus.  He  acts  upon  a  law  which 
He  has  laid  down  for  Himself.  It  is  His  eternal  will  that, 
through  whatever  changes  the  seed  or  the  germ  of  life 
passes,  there  shall  be  something  that  connects  its  latest 
with  its  earliest  stage. ^ 

^  "  The  KadQs  rjdiXrja-eu,  pointing  back  to  the  time  when  at  His  bidding  the 
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Nor  does  the  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  species 
affect  the  argument.  It  has  been  said  that  it  weakens  the 
analogy.  "It  does  not  destroy  it  altogether,  because  the 
transmutation,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  is  brought  about  too 
slowly  to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  We  see  only  wheat 
springing  from  a  grain  of  wheat ;  and  this  is  enough  for  the 
apostle's  purpose.  The  analogy  is  not  the  proof."  ^  The 
remark  appears  to  be  only  so  far,  not  wholly,  just.  What- 
ever measure  of  apparent  transmutation  of  species  there 
may  be,  it  is  always  within  certain  lines  which  fix  down 
the  final  form  of  the  transmutation  to  one  particular  begin- 
ning, and  not  another.  The  slowness  of  transmutation  too, 
although  in  insect  life  it  is  often  exceedingly  rapid,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  It  is  the  keeping  of  the  same  lines,  so  that 
there  shall  always  in  the  last  be  something  of  the  first,  that 
is  the  apostle's  point ;  and  the  principle  of  the  Creator's 
government  laid  down  in  the  words,  "to  each  seed  a  body 
of  its  own,"  at  once  disposes,  by  analogy,  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  he  deals. 

Changes  indeed  as  great  as  those  here  referred  to  go  on 
continually  in  the  case  of  man,  while  we  yet  remain  con- 
scious that  we  are  the  same  persons  that  we  were.  The 
observation  need  hardly  be  repeated,  that  the  particles  of 
our  bodies  undergo  a  complete  change  in  the  course  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  years.  It  is  of  more  con- 
sequence to  notice  that  the  particles  lost  by  us  have  already 
entered,  or  will  certainly  soon  enter,  into  the  bodies  of 
other  men  whose  individuality  is  as  distinct  as  ours.  Yet 
neither  our  identity  nor  that  of  these  others   is   thereby 

earth  brought  forth  the  'herb  yieklmg  seed  after  his  kind'  (Gen.  i.  12),  and 
when  each  seed  and  the  body  into  -which  it  was  to  develop  were  bound  by 
creative  wisdom  in  enduring  organic  unity"  (Ellicott  in  loc).  Comp.  also 
Edwards  iH  Zoc;  "  The  aorist  denotes  the  first  act  of  God's  will  determining 
the  constitution  of  nature.  The  present  expresses  the  necessary  activity  of 
God  in  the  production  of  every  single  gro\Yth." 
1  Edwards  in  loc. 
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affected.  The  very  thing  which  we  are  apt  to  think  cannot 
happen  has  ah-eady  happened.  Transferences  not  less  mar- 
vellous than  those  which  are  to  take  place  at  our  death 
have  already  taken  place  with  all  of  us,  and  are  at  this 
moment  continually  going  on  in  that  seething  state  of 
existence  in  which  we  are  all  giving  and  receiving  with 
every  breath  of  air  we  draw.  Disorganization,  in  a  certain 
sense  death,  has  been  long  ere  now  at  work  in  each  of  us. 
Others  are  living  by  means  of  what  we  were.  We  are 
living  by  means  of  what  others  were ;  and  yet  we  live  and 
they  live  our  own  independent  lives.  The  memories  and 
experiences  of  the  past  were  not  attached  to  the  particles 
of  our  bodies  that  have  disappeared  or,  in  other  words,  died. 
They  are  ours  and  ours  alone,  and  by  no  possibility  can 
they  become  the  property  of  others.  If  they — that  is,  if 
we — do  not  survive  disorganization,  death ;  if  we  do  not 
survive  identical  in  our  personality  with  what  we  were, 
then  something  as  real  as  the  particles  of  matter  has  been 
annihilated;  and  such  a  conclusion  science  contradicts. 

Thus  then,  up  to  this  point,  has  St.  Paul  met  by  analogy 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  deals.  He  has  not  indeed 
exhausted  his  subject.  He  has  much  that  is  positive  as 
well  as  negative  to  say.  But  he  has  shown  ''  the  foolish 
one,"  the  unobservant  student  of  nature  who,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  draws  his  conclusions  from  what  he 
believes  of  nature,  that  he  has  not  studied  nature  with 
sufficient  care.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  nature  affords 
no  example  of  individual  resurrection  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  believer, 

"  So  careful  of  the  tyjio  slie  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life." 

But  St.  Paul  will  not  go  to  nature  for  his  proof  of  that 
momentous  fact.  He  will  only  show  that  there  are  pro- 
cesses and  laws  at  work  in  her  which  do  not  contradict  it, 
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which  may  even  prepare  us  for  it  if  it  rest  upon  other 
sufticient  grounds.  In  the  meantime  he  only  dispels  the 
idea  that  our  resurrection  bodies  either  need  or  will  be  the 
same  as  our  present  bodies ;  that  they  cannot  be  bodies  at 
all  if  they  are  adapted  to  a  heavenly,  not  an  earthly,  world ; 
and  that  the  changes  we  are  to  undergo  must  forbid  our 
being  hereafter  essentially  the  same  personalities  that  we 
are  now. 

Having  accomplished  this,  St.  Paul  is  free — free  from 
having  to  deal  with  doubts  or  to  answer  difficulties.  He 
is  free  to  spring  exultant  from  the  earth,  and  to  expatiate 
in  that  glorious  realm  of  hope  which  is  associated  with  the 
thought  of  his  risen  and  exalted  Lord. 

AV.  MiLLIGAN. 
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in. 

NoE,  when  we  travel  beyond  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
does  the  writer's  knowledge  desert  him.  One  instance  must 
suffice  ;  but  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  so  convincing,  that  it  may 
well  serve  in  place  of  many. 

The  country  of  the  Samaritans  lay  between  Judasa  and 
Galilee,  so  that  a  person  journeying  from  the  one  region  to 
the  other,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  make  a  detour,  must 
necessarily  pass  through  it.  This  was  the  case  with  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles,  as  related  in  the  fourth  chapter. 
The  high-road  from  Jerusalem  passes  through  some  very 
remarkable  scenery.  The  mountain  ridges  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  east  to  west,  not 
many  hundred  feet  apart,  thus  inclosing  a  narrow  valley 
between   them.      Eastward   this   valley   opens   out    into   a 
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plain,  a  rare  phenomenon  in  this  country — "  one  mass  of 
corn  unbroken  by  a  boundary  or  hedge,"  as  it  is  described 
by  one  who  has  seen  it.  Up  the  vaUey  westward,  shut  in 
between  these  mountain  barriers,  lies  the  modern  town  of 
Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem.  The  road  does  not  enter 
the  valley,  but  traverses  the  plain,  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  gorge,  and  thus  touching  the  eastern  bases  of  the 
mountain  ridges  as  they  fall  down  into  the  level  ground. 
Here  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  is  a  deep  well,  even  now 
descending  "to  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  or  more,"  and 
formerly,  before  it  had  been  partially  filled  with  accumu- 
lated rubbish,  we  may  well  believe  deeper  still.  In  the 
words  of  Dean  Stanley  : 

"  0£  all  tlic  special  localities  of  oiiv  Lord'.-'  life  in  Palestine,  this  is 
almost  the  only  one  absolutely  undisputed.  By  the  edge  of  this  well,  in 
the  touching  language  of  the  ancient  hymn,  'qua3rens  me  sedisti  lassus. 
Here  on  the  great  road  through  which  '  He  must  needs  go  '  when  '  He 
left  Judaea,  and  departed  into  Galilee,'  He  halted,  as  travellers  still 
halt,  in  the  noon  or  evening  of  the  spring  day,  lij  the  side  of  the  well. 
Up  that  passage  through  the  valley  His  disciples  '  went  away  into  the 
city,'  which  He  did  not  enter.  Down  the  same  gorge  came  the  woman 
to  draw  water,  according  to  the  unchanged  custom  of  the  East.  .  .  . 
Above  them,  as  they  talked,  rose  '  this  mouiitain  '  of  Gcrizim,  crowned 
by  the  temple,  of  which  vestiges  still  i-emain,  where  the  fathers  of 
the  Samaritan  sect  '  said  men  ought  to  worship.'  .  .  .  And  round 
about  them,  as  He  and  she  thus  sate  or  stood  by  the  well,  spread  far 
and  wide  the  noble  plain  of  waving  corn.  It  was  still  winter,  or  early 
spring,  '  four  mouths  yet  to  the  harvest,'  and  the  bright  golden  ears  of 
those  fields  had  not  yet  '  whitened  '  their  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure. 
But  as  He  gazed  u])on  them,  they  served  to  suggest  the  glorious 
vision  of  the  distant  harvest  of  the  Gentile  world,  which  with  each  suc- 
cessive turn  of  the  conversation  unfolded  itself  more  and  more  distinctly 
before  Him,  as  He  sate  (so  we  gather  from  the  narrative)  absorbed  in  tlie 
opening  prospect,  silent  amidst  His  silent  and  astonished  disciples." 

The  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  geographical  and  archaso- 
logical  details  in  St.  John's  account  of  the  conversation  with 
the  Samaritan  woman  will  have  appeared  already  from  this 
quotation.     I  will  only  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment 
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how  naturally  they  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  so 
naturally  and  so  incidentally  that  without  the  researches 
of  modern  travellers  the  allusions  would  be  entirely  lost 
to  us.  I  think  that  this  consideration  will  leave  but  one 
alternative.  Either  you  have  here  written,  as  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded,  in  an  uncritical  age  and  among  an  un- 
critical people,  the  most  masterly  piece  of  romance- writing 
which  the'  genius  and  learning  of  man  ever  penned  in  any 
age  ;  or  you  have  (what  universal  tradition  represents  it 
to  be)  a  genuine  work  of  an  eye-witness  and  companion  of 
our  Lord.  Which  of  these  two  suppositions  does  less  vio- 
lence to  historical  probability  I  will  leave  to  yourselves  to 
determine. 

Follow  then  the  narrative  in  detail.  An  unknown 
Traveller  is  sitting  at  the  well.  His  garb,  or  His  features, 
or  His  destination  show  Him  to  be  a  Jew.  A  woman  of  the 
country  comes  to  draw  water  from  the  well,  and  He  asks 
her  to  give  Him  to  drink.  She  is  surprised  that  He,  a  Jew, 
is  willing  to  talk  so  freely  to  her,  a  Samaritan.  And  here 
I  would  remark  that  the  explanation  which  follows,  "  For 
the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  "  (or  rather,  "  do  not  as- 
sociate with")  "the  Samaritans,"  is  the  evangelist's  own, 
a  fact  obscured  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  printing  in  our 
English  Bibles.  Hitherto,  though  the  scene  is  very  natural 
and  very  real,  there  is  nothing  which  a  fairly  clever  artist 
might  not  have  invented.  But  from  this  point  onwards 
follow  in  rapid  succession  various  historical  and  geogra- 
phical allusions,  various  hints  of  individual  character  in  the 
woman,  various  aspects  of  Divine  teaching  on  our  Lord's 
part,  all  closely  interwoven  together,  each  suggesting  and 
suggested  by  another,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  any 
hypothesis  of  romance  or  forgery.  "  Thou  wouldest  have 
asked,  and  I  would  have  given  thee  Hving  water."  "  Sir, 
trhou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep.  .  .  , 
Art  Thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob?"      And  so  the 
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conversation  proceeds,  one  point  suggesting  the  next  in 
the  most  natural  way.  Take,  for  instance,  the  reference  to 
Gerizim.  "  Sir,  I  perceive  that  Thou  art  a  prophet.  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain."  Observe  that  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  context  of  any  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  that  even  here,  where  it  is  mentioned,  its 
name  is  not  given  :  but  suddenly  the  woman,  partly  to 
divert  the  inconvenient  tenour  of  the  conversation,  partly 
to  satisfy  herself  on  one  important  point  of  difference 
between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  avails  herself  of  the 
newly  found  prophet's  presence,  and,  pointing  to  the  over- 
hanging heights  of  Gerizim,  puts  the  question  to  Him. 
The  mention  of  the  sacred  mountain,  like  the  mention  of 
the  depth  of  the  well,  draws  forth  a  new  spiritual  lesson. 
"Not  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem.  .  .  . 
God  is  a  spirit."  The  woman  saith,  "  When  Messias 
Cometh,  He  will  tell  us  all  things."  Jesus  saith,  "  I  that 
speak  unto  thee  am  He." 

At  this  point  the  disciples  approach  from  the  valley,  with 
the  provisions  which  they  had  purchased  in  the  city,  and 
rejoin  their  Master.  They  are  surprised  to  find  Him  so 
engaged.  Here  again  an  error  in  the  English  version 
obscures  the  sense.  Their  marvel  was,  not  that  He  talked 
with  the  woman,  but  that  He  talked  with  a  woman.  It 
was  a  rabbinical  maxim,  "  Let  no  man  talk  with  a  woman 
in  the  street  (in  public),  no,  not  with  his  own  wife."  The 
narrowness  of  His  disciples  was  shocked  that  He,  their  own 
rabbi,  should  be  so  wanting  to  Himself  as  to  disregard  this 
recognised  precept  of  morality.  The  narrator  assumes  the 
knowledge  with  which  he  himself  was  so  familiar. 

So  the  conversation  with  the  woman  closes.  With 
natural  eagerness  she  leaves  her  pitcher,  and  hurries  back 
to  the  city  with  her  news.  W^ith  natural  exaggeration  she 
reports  there  that  the  stranger  has  told  her  all  things  that 
ever  she  did. 
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A  conversation  with  the  disciples  follows,  wbich  is  hardly 
less  remarkable,  but  from  which  I  must  be  content  to  select 
one  illustration  only.  I  think  that  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
the  reference  to  the  harvest  is  wholly  free  from  suspicion, 
as  regards  the  manner  of  its  introduction.  It  is  unpre- 
meditated, for  it  cannot  be  severed  from  the  previous  part 
of  the  conversation,  out  of  which  it  arises.  It  is  unobtru- 
sive, for  the  passage  itself  makes  no  attempt  to  explain 
the  local  allusion  (which,  without  the  experience  of  modern 
travellers  would  escape  notice):  "There  are  yet  four  months, 
and  then  cometh  the  harvest.  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  Lift 
up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest."  And  yet,  when  we  once  realize  the 
scene,  when  in  imagination  our  eye  ranges  over  that  vast 
expanse  of  growing  corn — so  unusual  in  Palestine,  however 
familiar  in  corn-growing  England — we  are  at  once  struck 
with  the  truthfulness  and  the  significance  of  this  allusive 
parable. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  by  taking  a  few  in- 
stances, the  accuracy  of  the  writer's  knowledge  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  history,  the  geography,  the  institutions,  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Jews.  If  however  we  had 
found  accuracy,  and  nothing  more,  we  might  indeed  have 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  narrative  was  written  by  a  Jew 
of  the  mother-country,  who  lived  in  a  very  early  age,  before 
time  and  circumstance  had  obliterated  the  traces  of  Pales- 
tine, as  it  existed  in  the  first  century ;  but  we  could  not 
safely  have  gone  beyond  this.  But  unless  I  have  entirely 
deceived  myself,  the  manner  in  which  this  accurate  know- 
ledge betrays  itself  justifies  the  further  conclusion  that  we 
have  before  us  the  genuine  narrative  of  an  eye-witness, 
who  records  the  events  just  as  they  occurred  in  natural 
sequence. 

I  have  discussed  the  accuracy  of  the  external  allusions. 
Let  me  now  apply  another  test.      The   representation  of 
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character  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  criterion  of  a  true 
narrative,  as  appHed  to  an  age  before  romance-writing  had 
been  studied  as  an  art. 

"We  are  all  familiar  with  the  principal  characters  in  the 
gospel  history  :  Peter,  John,  Philip,  Thomas,  Pilate,  the 
sisters  Mary  and  Martha,  and  several  others  which  I  might 
mention  ;  each  standing  before  us  with  an  individuality, 
which  seems  to  place  him  or  her  within  the  range  of  our 
own  personal  knowledge.  Have  we  ever  asked  ourselves 
to  which  evangelist  above  the  rest  we  owe  this  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  actors  in  this  great  drama? 

When  the  question  is  once  asked,  the  answer  cannot  be 
doubtful.  It  is  true  indeed  that  we  should  have  known 
St,  Peter  without  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist, 
though  he  adds  several  minute  points,  which  give  additional 
life  to  the  portrait.  It  is  true  that  Pilate  is  introduced  to 
us  in  the  other  gospels,  though  without  St.  John  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  read  his  heart  and  character,  his 
proud  Koman  indifference  and  his  cynical  scorn.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  take  the  case  of  Thomas.  Of  this  apostle 
nothing  is  recorded  in  the  other  evangelists,  and  yet  he 
stands  out  before  us,  not  as  a  mere  lay  figure,  on  whose 
stiff,  mechanical  form  the  artist  may  hang  a  moral  precept 
or  a  doctrinal  lesson  by  way  of  drapery,  but  as  a  real,  living, 
speaking  man,  at  once  doubtful  and  eager,  at  once  hesi- 
tating and  devoted — sceptical,  not  because  his  nature  is 
cold  and  unsympathetic,  but  because  his  intellect  moves 
more  cautiously  than  his  heart,  because  the  momentous 
issues  which  belief  involves  bid  him  pause  before  he  closes 
with  it ;  at  one  moment  endeavouring  to  divert  his  Master's 
purpose  of  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  certain  destruction 
awaits  Him:  at  the  next,  ready  to  share  the  perils  with  Him, 
"  Let  us  also  go  with  Him  "  ;  at  one  moment  resisting 
the  testimony  of  direct  eye-witnesses  and  faithful  fi-.'ends 
to   his   Master's   resurrection  :    at   the   next,  overwhelmed 
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by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  expressing  the  depth  of 
his  conviction  in  the  earnest  confession,  "  My  Lord  and 
my  God," 

I  must  satisfy  myself  with  one  other  example.  The 
character  of  the  sisters  Martha  and  Mary  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast.  They  are  mentioned  once  only  in  the  other 
gospels,  in  the  familiar  passage  of  St.  Luke,  where  they 
appear  respectively  as  the  practical,  bustling  housewife,  who 
is  busied  about  many  things,  and  the  devout,  contemplative, 
absorbed  disciple,  who  chooses  the  one  thing  needful.  In 
St.  John  also  this  contrast  reappears ;  but  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  sisters  are  brought  out  in  a  very  subtle 
way.  In  St.  Luke  the  contrast  is  summed  up,  as  it  were, 
in  one  definite  incident ;  in  St.  John  it  is  developed  gra- 
dually in  the  course  of  a  continuous  narrative.  And  there  is 
also  another  difference.  In  St.  Luke  the  contrast  is  direct 
and  trenchant,  a  contrast  (one  might  almost  say)  of  light 
and  darkness.  But  in  St.  John  the  characters  are  shaded 
off,  as  it  were,  into  each  other.  Both  alike  are  beloved 
by  our  Lord,  both  alike  send  to  Him  for  help,  both  alike 
express  their  faith  in  His  power,  both  alike  show  deep 
sorrow  for  their  lost  brother.  And  yet  notwithstanding 
this  the  difference  of  character  is  perceptible  throughout  the 
narrative.  It  is  Martha  who,  with  her  restless  activity, 
goes  out  to  meet  Jesus,  while  Mary  remains  in  the  house 
weeping.  It  is  Martha  who  holds  a  conversation  with 
Jesus,  argues  with  Him,  remonstrates  with  Him,  and  in  the 
very  crisis  of  their  grief  shows  her  practical  common  sense 
in  deprecating  the  removal  of  the  stone.  It  is  Mary  who 
goes  forth  silently  to  meet  Him,  silently  and  tearfully,  so 
that  the  bystanders  suppose  her  to  be  going  to  weep  at 
her  brother's  tomb ;  who,  when  she  sees  Jesus,  falls  down 
at  His  feet ;  who,  uttering  the  same  words  of  faith  in  His 
power  as  Martha,  does  not  qualify  them  with  the  reser- 
vation ;  who  infects  all  the  bystanders  with  the  intensity 
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of  her  sorrow,  and  crushes  the  human  spirit  of  our  Lord 
Himself  with  sympathetic  grief. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  second  occasion  in  which  the 
two  sisters  are  introduced  by  St.  John,  the  contrast  is 
still  the  same,  Martha  is  busied  in  the  homely  duties  of 
hospitality  towards  Jesus  and  her  other  guests ;  but  Mary 
brings  her  choicest  and  most  precious  gift  to  bestow  upon 
Him,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  depth  of  her  humility 
and  the  abandonment  of  her  devotion  by  wiping  His  feet 
with  her  hair. 

In  all  this  narrative  the  evangelist  does  not  once  direct 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  two  sisters.  He 
simply  relates  the  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness 
without  a  comment.  But  the  two  were  real,  living  persons, 
and  therefore  the  difference  of  character  between  them 
develops  itself  in  action. 

I  have  shown  hitherto  that,  whatever  touchstone  we 
apply,  the  Fourth  Gospel  vindicates  itself  as  a  trustworthy 
narrative,  which  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  contem- 
porary and  an  eye-witness.  But  nothing  has  hitherto  been 
adduced  which  leads  to  the  identification  of  the  author 
as  the  Apostle  St.  John.  Though  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  vindicate  the  aufhentlcitij,  the  genuineness  is  yet 
untouched. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  deny  its  apostolic  origin,  that  the 
unknown  author,  living  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
and  wishing  to  gain  a  hearing  for  a  modified  gospel  suited 
to  the  wants  of  his  age,  dropped  his  own  personality,  and 
shielded  himself  under  the  name  of  St.  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee. 

Is  this  a  true  representation  of  the  fact  ?  Is  it  not 
an  entire  though  unconscious  misrepresentation  ?  John  is 
not  once  mentioned  by  name  throughout  the  twenty-one 
chapters  of  this   Gospel.      James   and  John,  the   sons  of 
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Zebedee,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  all  the  other  evan- 
gelists. In  this  Fourth  Gospel  alone  neither  brother's 
name  occurs.  The  writer  does  once,  it  is  true,  speak  of 
the  "  sons  of  Zebedee  "  ;  but  in  this  passage,  which  occurs 
in  the  last  chapter  (xxi.  2),  there  is  not  even  the  faintest 
hint  of  any  connexion  between  the  writer  himself  and  this 
pair  of  brothers.  He  mentions  them  in  the  third  person, 
as  he  might  mention  any  character  whom  he  had  occasion 
to  introduce. 

Now  is  not  this  wholly  unlike  the  proceeding  of  a  forger 
who  was  simulating  a  false  personality?  Would  it  not 
be  utterly  irrational  under  these  circumstances  to  make 
no  provision  for  the  identification  of  the  author,  but  to 
leave  everything  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  ?  No  discredit, 
indeed,  is  thrown  on  the  genuineness  of  a  document  by 
the  fact  that  the  author's  name  appears  on  the  forefront. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  ;  it  is  the  case  also  with  the  epistles  of  Paul 
and  Peter  and  James,  and  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 
But,  on  the  supposition  of  forgery,  it  was  a  matter  of 
vital  moment  that  the  work  should  be  accepted  as  the 
genuine  production  of  its  pretended  author.  The  two  in- 
stances of  early  Christian  forgeries  which  I  brought  forward 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  lecture  will  suffice  as  illustrations. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Infancij  closes  with  a  distinct  declaration 
that  it  was  written  by  James.  The  Clementine  Homilies 
affirm  the  pretended  authorship  in  the  opening  words,  "  I 
Clement,  being  a  Eoman  citizen."  Even  if  our  supposed 
forger  could  have  exercised  this  unusual  self-restraint  in  sup- 
pressing the  simulated  author's  name,  would  he  not  have 
made  it  clear  by  some  allusion  to  his  brother  James,  or  to 
bis  father  Zebedee,  or  to  his  mother  Salome?  The  policy 
which  he  has  adopted  is  as  suicidal  as  it  is  unexpected. 

How  then  do  we  ascertain  that  it  was  written  by  John 
the  son  of  Zebedee  ?     I  answer,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  tradi- 
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tionally  ascribed  to  him,  as  the  Phado  is  ascribed  to  Plato, 
or  the  Antigone  to  Sophocles ;  and,  secondly,  that  from  a 
careful  examination  of  indirect  allusions  and  casual  notices, 
from  a  comparison  of  things  said  and  things  unsaid,  we 
arrive  at  the  same  result  by  a  process  independent  of 
external  tradition.  But  a  forger  could  not  have  been  satis- 
fied with  trusting  to  either  of  these.  External  tradition  was 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  his  control.  In  this  particular 
case,  as  we  shall  see,  the  critical  investigation  requisite  is 
so  subtle,  and  its  subject-matter  lies  so  far  below  the 
surface,  that  a  forger,  even  supposing  him  capable  of  con- 
structing the  narrative,  would  have  defeated  his  ow^n  purpose 
by  making  such  demands  on  his  readers. 

For  let  us  follow  out  this  investigation.  In  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  gospel  there  is  mention  of  a  certain  disciple 
whose  name  is  not  given  (i.  35,  37,  40).  This  anonymous 
person  (for  it  is  a  natural,  though  not  a  certain  inference, 
that  the  same  is  meant  throughout)  reappears  again  in  the 
closing  scene  before  and  after  the  passion,  where  he  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved?  At  length, 
but  not  till  the  concluding  verses  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  told 
that  this  anonymous  disciple  is  himself  the  writer  :  '^This 
is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things,  and  wrote 
these  things." 

In  accordance  with  this  statement  we  find  that  those 
particular  scenes  in  which  this  anonymous  disciple  is  re- 
corded as  taking  a  part  are  related  with  peculiar  minute- 
ness and  vividness  of  detail.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  notices  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  call  of  the 
earliest  disciples.  Such  again  is  the  case  with  the  conver- 
sation at  the  last  supper,  with  the  scene  over  the  fire  in  the 
hall  of  Caiaphas's  house,  with  certain  other  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  crucifixion,  and  with  the  scene  on  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  after  the  resurrection. 

Who  then  is  this  anonymous  disciple?     On  this   point 
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the  Gospel  furnishes  no  information.  We  arrive  at  the 
identification,  partly  by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  partly  by 
attention  to  some  casual  incidents  and  expressions. 

Comparing  the  accounts  in  the  other  gospels,  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  he  was  one  of  the  inner  circle  of 
disciples.  This  inner  circle  comprised  the  two  pairs  of 
brothers,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John — if  indeed 
Andrew  deserves  a  place  here.  Now  he  cannot  have  been 
Andrew,  because  Andrew  appears  in  company  with  him  in 
the  opening  chapter  ;  nor  can  he  have  been  Peter,  because 
we  find  him  repeatedly  associated  with  Peter  in  the  closing 
scenes.  Again,  James  seems  to  be  excluded  ;  for  James 
fell  an  early  martyr,  and  external  and  internal  evidence 
alike  point  to  a  later  date  for  this  Gospel.  Thus  by  a 
process  of  exhaustion  we  are  brought  to  identify  him  with 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

"With  this  identification  all  the  particulars  agree. 

First.  He  is  called  among  the  earliest  disciples ;  and 
from  his  connexion  with  Andrew  (i.  40,  44)  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Secondly.  At  the  close  of  his  Master's  life,  and  after  his 
Master's  resurrection,  we  find  him  especially  associated 
with  Simon  Peter.  This  position  exactly  suits  John,  who 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  takes  his  place  by  the 
side  of  Peter  in  the  championship  of  faith. 

Thirdly.  Unless  the  beloved  disciple  be  John  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  this  person  who  occupies  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  account  of  the  other  evangelists,  and  who  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  early  Church  as 
a  pillar  apostle,  does  not  once  appear  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
except  in  the  one  passage  where  "  the  sons  of  Zebedee  "  are 
mentioned  and  summarily  dismissed  in  a  mere  enumeration 
of  names.     Such  a  result  is  hardly  credible. 

Lastly.      Whereas   in   the  other  evangelists   John    the 
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Baptist  is  very  frequently  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
this  surname,  and  always  so  distinguished  where  there  is 
any  possibihty  of  confusing  him  with  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
in  this  gospel  alone  the  forerunner  is  never  once  called 
John  the  Baptist.  To  others  some  distinguishing  epithet 
seemed  needed.  To  the  son  of  Zebedee  there  was  only 
one  famous  John  ;  and  therefore  when  he  had  occasion  to 
inention  him,  he  naturally  spoke  of  him  as  John  simply, 
without  any  addition.  Is  it  conceivable,  I  would  ask,  that 
any  forger  would  have  lost  sight  of  himself  so  completely, 
and  used  natural  language  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  with 
such  success,  as  to  observe  this  very  minute  and  unobtrusive 
indication  of  personality  ? 

I  have  addressed  myself  more  directly  to  the  theory  of 
the  Tiibingen  school,  either  as  propounded  by  Baur,  or  as 
modified  by  later  critics,  which  denies  at  once  the  historical 
character  of  this  Gospel  and  its  apostolic  authorship,  and 
places  it  in  the  middle  or  latter  half  of  the  second  century. 
But  there  is  an  intermediate  position  between  rejecting  its 
worth  as  a  historic  record  and  accepting  St.  John  as  its 
author,  and  this  position  has  been  taken  up  by  some.  They 
suppose  it  to  have  been  composed  by  some  disciple  or 
disciples  of  St.  John  from  reminiscences  of  their  master's 
teaching,  and  thus  they  are  prepared  to  allow  that  it  con- 
tains some  historical  matter  which  is  valuable.  You  will 
have  seen  however  that  most  of  the  arguments  adduced, 
though  not  all,  are  equally  fatal  to  this  hypothesis  as  the 
other.  The  process  by  which,  after  establishing  its  authen- 
ticity, we  succeeded  in  identifying  its  author  is,  if  I  mistake 
not,  alone  sufficient  to  overthrow  this  solution.  Indeed  this 
theory  is  exposed  to  a  double  set  of  objections,  and  it  has 
fiothing  to  recommend  it. 

I  have  already  taken  up  more  time  than  I  had  intended, 
and  yet  I  feel  that  very  much  has  been  left  unsaid.     But  I 
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venture  to  hope  that  certain  hnes  of  investigation  have  been 
indicated,  which,  if  carefully  and  soberly  followed  out,  can 
only  lead  to  one  result.  "Whatever  consequences  may  follow 
from  it,  we  are  compelled  on  critical  grounds  to  accept  this 
Fourth  Gospel  as  the  genuine  work  of  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee. 

Some  among  my  hearers  perhaps  may  be  disappointed 
that  I  have  not  touched  on  some  well-known  difficulties, 
though  these  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Some  have 
to  be  satisfactorily  explained ;  of  others  probable,  or  at  least 
possible,  solutions  have  been  given ;  while  others  still  re- 
main on  which  we  are  obliged  to  suspend  judgment  until 
some  new  light  of  history  is  vouchsafed.  It  is  not  from  too 
much  light,  but  from  too  little  light,  that  the  historical 
credibility  of  this  Gospel  has  suffered.  Each  new  discovery 
made,  each  old  fact  elucidated  sets  at  rest  some  disputed 
question.  If  the  main  fact  of  the  genuineness  be  established, 
the  special  difficulties  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

One  word  more,  and  I  conclude.  I  have  treated  this  as 
a  purely  critical  question,  carefully  eschewing  any  appeal 
to  Christian  instincts.  As  a  critical  question,  I  wish  to 
take  a  verdict  upon  it.  But  as  I  could  not  have  you  think 
that  I  am  blind  to  the  theological  issues  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  it,  I  will  close  with  this  brief  con- 
fession of  faith.  I  believe  from  my  heart  that  the  truth 
which  this  Gospel  more  especially  enshrines — the  truth 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  very  Word  incarnate,  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Father  to  mankind — is  the  one  lesson  which, 
duly  apprehended,  will  do  more  than  all  our  feeble  efforts 
to  purify  and  elevate  human  life  here  by  imparting  to  it 
hope  and  light  and  strength,  the  one  study  which  alone  can 
fitly  prepare  us  for  a  joyful  immortality  hereafter. 

J.   B.    DUNELM. 
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The  lawgiver  of  whom  later  ages  formed  so  high  an 
opinion,  that  they  might  seem  to  be  groping  their  way  to 
a  conception  of  Christ/ — the  lawgiver  after  whom  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  named,  took  up 
and  sanctified  certain  customary  Semitic  festivals,  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  changing  phenomena  of  the  seasons. 
By  connecting  these  with  the  great  deliverance  which 
made  Israel,  ideally  at  least,  a  Church-nation,  he  converted 
them  into  picture-lessons  of  the  mighty  works  of  Jehovah, 
which,  as  a  psalmist  said,  God  "  commanded  Israel's 
forefathers  to  teach  their  children."  "  But  as  time  went 
on,  each  of  these  festivals  received  a  still  richer  meaning 
through  the  new  associations  attached  to  it  by  history ;  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  particular,  as  it  came  round 
autumn  by  autumn,  revived  grateful  recollections  of  two 
of  the  greatest  events  in  the  post-Exile  period,  viz.  the 
rebuilding  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  in  B.C.  538,^  and 
the  recovery  of  the  pubhc  means  of  grace,  B.C.  165,  when 
Judas  the  Maccabee  again  rebuilt  the  altar,  and  the  faithful 
Jews  rejoiced  eight  days,  to  compensate  for  the  miserable 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  they  had  so  recently  kept  **  in 
the  mountains  and  in  the  caves  like  wild  beasts."*  The 
118th  Psalm  has  been  explained  by  Ewald  from  the  former 
and  by  Hitzig  from  the  latter  event.  Certain,  or  at  least 
highly  probable,  it  is  that  it  was  Simon,  the  second  and 
more  ideal  David  or  Solomon  of  the  Israelites,  who  re- 
organized the  temple  service  with  special  regard  to  the 
psalmody,  and  appointed  the  group  of  psalms  called  the 
Hallel,  or  Song  of  Praise  (Pss.  cxiii.-cxviii.),  to  be  sung 
on  the  eight  successive  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 

'  See  the  apocryphal  book  called  the  Assumption  of  Moses. 
2  Ps.  Ixxviii.  5.  '•'■  Ezra  iii.  l-O. 

*  1  >Tacc.  iv.  44-47,  5G  ;  2  Mace.  x.  0. 
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Eead  these  psalms  in  the  Hght  of  this  great  period,  and 
they  will  gain  vastly  in  colour,  warmth,  and  meaning. 
Eead  the  118th  Psalm  in  particular,  and  all  that  may  have 
shocked  you  in  it  becomes  pathetically  intelligible.  Can 
you  not  imagine  the  deep  thankfulness  and  impassioned 
love  to  God  with  which,  as  long  as  the  memory  of  these 
events  was  recent,  the  priests,  shaking  their  festal  branches, 
moved  in  procession  round  the  altar,  chanting  again  and. 
again  the  '25th  verse, 

"Ah,  Jehovah!  save  {still) ; 

Ah,  Jehovah  !  send  prosperity  {still)  "  / 

I  must  confess  however  with  some  regret,  at  least  from 
a  Church  point  of  view,  that  Psalm  cxviii.  is  not  through- 
out as  congenial  to  Christianity  as  could  be  wished.  The 
Huguenots,  who  used  it  as  a  battle-sung,  showed  thereby 
that  they  knew  not  "what  spirit  they  were  of."^  And  if 
even  Luther,  to  whom  evangelical  doctrine  was  so  dear, 
and  who  was  free  from  the  excessive  regard  for  the  Old 
Testament  displayed  by  the  French  Protestants,  called  this 
psalm,  at  one  great  crisis  in  his  fortunes,  his  "proper  com- 
fort and  life,"  he  could  only  do  this  by  qualifying  some 
verses  of  it  (see  vers.  10-12)  with  an  infusion  of  later 
Christian  truth.  The  Authorized  Version  indeed  does  not 
permit  the  English  reader  to  realize  fully  the  fierceness  of 
the  original  expressions.^  Eeuss  and  Bruston,  translating 
for  students,  are  less  considerate;  the  one  gives,  "  Je  les 
taille  en  pieces,"  the  other,  "  Je  les  massacre."  So  that 
coming  fresh  from  the  tender  meditations  in  Psalm  cxvi. 
(written  perhaps  a  little  later  by  some  one  who  had  not 
gone  into  battle  "with  the  high  praises  of  God  in  his- 
mouth  and  a  two-edged  sword  in  his  hand  "),  the  Anglican 
worshipper  is  conscious  of  an  effort  as  he  reads  or  sings 

*  Luke  ix.  55. 

-  The  margin,  however,  gives  "  Heb.  cut  doini  '' ;  R.V.  reuderg,  '■^  I  xi'iU  cul 
them  o/." 
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it  in  the  congregation.^  The  bibhcal  student  however  is 
dehghted  with  the  psalm,  because  it  gives  us  a  contem- 
porary record,  not  indeed  of  the  facts,  but  of  the  feehngs 
of  the  period.  Judas  the  Maccabee  was  a  divinely  inspired 
hero,  but  he  was  as  ruthless  as,  if  we  may  follow  Joshua  x., 
xi.,  Joshua  was  of  old  to  the  Canaanites.  He  was  a  very 
Elijah  in  prayer  (see  the  prayer  reported  in  1  Maccabees  iv. 
30-33),  as  well  as  in  "jealousy  "  for  the  name  of  Jehovah; 
but  he  had  not  the  versatility  by  which  the  ancient 
prophet  passed  from  the  declaration  of  awful  judgments 
to  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  a  poor  heathen  woman. 
But  how  can  we  blame  him  for  his  limitations  ?  Ardent 
natures  could  not  restrain  themselves  when  the  future  of 
the  true  religion  was  at  stake.  The  "  flashing  zeal "  of 
Judas  and  his  friends  purified  the  moral  atmosphere,  and 
for  good  and  evil  affected  subsequent  periods.  "  Fanatics  " 
is  too  mean  a  title  for  those  who  sang  these  words  : 

"  Should  not  I  hate  them,  Jehovah,  that  hate  thee  .' 

And  loathe  them  that  rebel  against  thee  ! 

I  hate  them  loith  i^erfect  hatred ; 

I  count  them  mine  enemies.''  ~ 

Once,  and  once  only,  in  the  New  Testament  the  Macca- 
bsean  times  are  referred  to ;  it  is  in  the  noble  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Does  the  writer 
blame  the  Jews  for  the  fierceness  and  bitterness  of  their 
struggle  ?  No ;  he  forgets  it,  or,  rather,  sees  underneath 
it  that  absolute,  rock-like  faith  which,  as  he  says,  is  "  the 

1  It  is  significant  that  none  of  the  accounts  of  Christ's  purification  of  the 
temple  suggest  that  He  thought  of  tlie  purification  of  Judas  ;  the  quotations 
are  from  passages  of  a  more  spiritual  tone  than  Ps.  cxviii.  Soon  afterwards 
He  does  quote  from  this  psalm,  hut  with  reference  to  another  subject  (see  Mark 
xii.  10,  11).  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  expressions  of  humility  and 
faith  which  are  not  wanting  in  Ps.  cxviii.  (see  especially  vers.  13-18). 

-  Ps.  cxxxix.  21,  22.  Written  obviously  before  the  MaccabsBan  revolt,  but 
well  expressing  the  thoughts  of  its  leaders.  Prof.  Eeuss  (art.  "  Asmoniier  "  in 
Herzog's  JRcalcncyclopiidie)  heartily  admits  that  .Judas  the  Maccabee  stands 
alone  in  his  greatness  among  fanatics. 
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assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  proving  of  things  not 
seen." 

Now  I  think  that  we  Enghsh  people  are  to  be  blamed  for 
our  ignorance  of  these  stirring  times.  In  spite  of  Handel's 
grand  musical  reminder,  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  find  in  our 
literature  such  a  happy  reference  to  the  Maccaboean  story 
as  that  made  by  Edmund  Burke  in  these  words : 

"I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of  ray  being,  tliat  one  vigorous  man,  confiding 
in  the  aid  of  God,  -nitli  a  just  reliance  on  liis  own  fortitude,  would  first 
draw  to  him  some  few  like  himself,  and  then  that  multitudes  hardly 
thought  to  be  in  existence  would  appear  and  troop  around  him.  Why 
should  not  a  Maccaba3us  and  his  brethren  arise  to  assert  the  honour 
of  the  ancient  law,  and  to  defend  the  temple  of  their  forefathers,  with 
as  ardent  a  spirit  as  can  inspire  any  innovator  to  destroy  the  monu- 
ments, the  piety,  and  the  glory  of  the  ancient  ages  ?  "  ' 

It  is  possible  that  our  popular  religious  literature  (which 
few  men  can  profess  to  know  thoroughly)  might  yield  a  few 
striking  allusions. ^  But  I  can  myself  only  recall  the  late 
Bishop  Wordsworth's  stirring  exhortation  to  resist  the 
removal  of  the  real,  or  supposed,  safeguards  of  Christianity 
in  England,  in  two  sermons  preached  at  Cambridge,  as  I 
beheve,  in  1871.^ 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  this  unacquaintance  with  one  of 
the  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  religion  is  of  purely 
Protestant  origin ;  we  ignore  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
equally  with  the  glorious  Book  of  Wisdom,  because  they 
form  part  of  the  Apocrypha.  On  this,  as  on  some  other 
points,  the  greatest  mediasval  poet  shows  a  wider  spirit 
than   many   moderns.     Among  Dante's   references   to  the 

^  Burke,  "  Letter  to  Wm.  Elliot,  Esq."  {JVorlo;,  vii.  306) ;  quoted  by  the  late 
Bishop  Wordsworth. 

-  Since  the  above  was  written,  Prof.  Church  and  Mr.  Seeley  have  undertaken 
to  interest  the  novel-reading  public  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Maccabees  {The 
Hammer,  Seeley  &  Co.).  The  i^resent  writer  does  not  venture  to  recommend 
what  he  lias  not  read,  but  Prof.  Church's  reputation  as  a  scliolar  and  a  historical 
novelist  justifies  the  expectation  that  this  last  product  of  his  skilful  pen  will 
be  equal  to  its  predecessors. 

^  The  Church  of  Eivjland  and  the  Maccabees.     Second  edition,  1876. 
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Maccabees,  who  does  not  admire  that  noble  passage  where, 
in  the  cross  of  Mars,  next  after  Joshua,  shines  resplendent 
"  the  lofty  Maccabee"?^  It  is  not  that  he  neglects  the 
heroes  of  the  Scriptures  correctly  called  canonical ;  few  poets 
have  known  the  simple  Bible-story  better  than  he:  but  he 
has  a  conception  of  the  religious  history  of  Israel  which, 
though  of  course  not  critical,  is  yet  as  complete  as  our  own 
too  often,  from  our  neglect  of  the  Apocrypha,  is  incomplete. 
The  services  of  the  Church  helped  him  in  this.  In  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine^  the  Latin  Church  had  already  sanc- 
tified the  kalends  of  August  as  the  spiritual  "  birthday  of 
the  Maccabees,"  by  which  was  meant,  not  the  entrance  into 
rest  of  the  five  heroic  sons  of  Mattathias,  but  that  of  the 
seven  sons  of  a  fervently  believing  mother,  whose  death 
of  torture  is  related  in  2  Maccabees  vii.^  Probably  this 
great  episode  in  the  story  of  the  Maccabees  was  all  that 
was  generally  known  in  the  Christian  Church.  "  The  seven 
Maccabees"  seems  to  have  been  a  common  phrase  ;  and  to 
these  martyrs,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  a  basilica  was 
dedicated  at  Antioch,  "  ut  simul  sonet  et  nomen  persecu- 
toris  et  memoria  coronatoris."  How  popular  the  festival 
{7ravi]jvpt<;)  of  the  Maccabees  was  at  Antioch  we  know  from 
St.  Chrysostom,  whose  works  contain  two  sermons  "  on 
the  holy  Maccabees  and  their  mother."^  St.  Gregory 
Kazianzen  has  also  left  us  an  oration  on  the  same  subject, 
largely  based  on  the  so  called  fourth  Book  of  Maccabees.^ 
All  these  eloquent  Fathers  (to  whom  a  Syriac- writing  theo- 

1  Paradixe  xviii.  37-42.  The  dramatic  scene  (so  familiar  to  us  from 
Eaphael)  of  the  discomfiture  of  Heliodorus  forms  the  subject  of  another  Strikiilg 
passage.  WilHam  Caxton  has  also  a  fine  reference  to  Judas  Maccabieus  in  his 
preface  to  our  English  epic  of  Moyte  d' Arthur. 

-  See  Sermons  CGC.  and  CCCI.  (Opera,  ed.  Ben.,  V.  1218,  etc.). 

3  Cf.  Mr.  Eendall's  note  on  Heb.  xi.  35. 

*  Opera,  ed.  1630,  I.  51G,  etc.,  552,  etc.  ;  cf.  V.  972  (Serm.  LXV.). 

6  Orat.  XXII.  (Opera,  ed.  1630,  I.  307,  etc.).  The  oration  is  very  fine,  but 
the  phrases  are  borrowed.  The  preacher  draws  very  largelj',  as  I  have  said,  on 
4  Maccabees,  which  Freudenthal  has  shown  to  be  most  probably  a  Hellenistic- 
Jewish  sermon. 

VOL.   I.  13 
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logian  might,  if  space  allowed,  be  added)  dwell  much  on 
the  essentially  Christian  character  of  these  heroes  of  faith 
— none  however  as  forcibly  as  St.  Augustins,  whose  words 
may  be  here  quoted  as  applying  to  others  besides  the 
martyrs  specially  commemorated  on  August  1st : 

"Nee  qiiisquam  arbitrctnr,  antccinam  csset  popnlns  Chvistlauns, 
nullum  f  Liisse  populum  Deo.  Imrno  vero,  ut  sie  lofinar.  qucmadmodum 
se  Veritas  habet,  non  nominum  cousiietudo,  Christiauus  etiam  ille  tunc 
popuhis  fuit.  Neque  enim  \)0's,t  passionem  suam  ca3pit  habere  populum 
Christus  :  sed  illius  populus  erat  ex  Abraham  genitus.  .  .  .  Non- 
dnm  quidem  erat  mortuus  Christus;  sed  Martyres  eos  fecit  moriturus 
Christus.'* ' 

The  early  martyrdoms  of  the  Syrian  persecution  have 
found  no  vatem  sacrum  in  the  Psalter.  The  next  scene  in 
the  history  is  the  flight  of  the  aged  priest  Mattathias  and 
his  five  sons  to  the  desert  mountains,  where  the  faithful 
Jews  gather  round  them.  According  to  St.  Chrysostom 
this  situation  is  presupposed  in  Psalm  xliv.  Many  modern 
students  lean  to  this  view,  and  though  the  psalm  falls  short 
of  the  faith  in  the  resurrection  so  nobly  expressed  by  the 
martyrs  according  to  2  Maccabees  vii.,  yet  there  are  the 
gravest  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  was  generally  accepted  in  the  Jewish  Church 
as  early  as  B.C.  167.  Certainly  Psalms  cxvi.  and  cxviii.  do 
not  give  the  impression  that  these  writers  were  wholly 
emancipated  from  the  fear  of  death.  The  "  rest  "  spoken 
of  in  cxvi.  7  is  probably  that  of  an  assured  tenure  of 
earthly  life,  not  that  of  which  Eichard  Baxter  writes  in 
the  lines  : 

"  Lord,  it  iK'longs  not  to  my  care 

Wliether  I  die  or  live  ; 
To  loVe  and  acr\-c  Thee  is  my  share, 

And  this  Tliy  grace  must  give." 

The    psalmist  may   have   advanced    beyond    his    fellow 
singer,  who  cried  out  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  less  as  an 

'  Oprra,  ed.  Ben.,  V.  1218,  1219. 
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individual  than  as  a  Churchman,  to  whom  a  share  in  the 
"fehcity  of  God's  chosen"^  is  far  more  than  isolated 
happiness, — 

"  Beturn,  JeJiovaJi,  deliver  my  soul, 

Save  vie,  for  thy  lovingklndiiess'  sake. 

For  in  Death  there  is  no  mention  of  thee  ; 

In  Hades  loho  loill  give  thee  tliarJcs  /  "  ^ 

But  not  many  days  before  he  did  ejaculate  the  first  part 
of  his  "bitter  cry"  (see  Ps.  cxvi.  4),  and  it  is  only  the 
presence  of  a  sort  of  undertone  in  some  parts  of  Psalms 
cxvi.  and  cxviii.  which  permits  us  to  hope  that  the  writers 
had  now  and  then  been  visited  by  glimpses  of  the  fair 
prospect  opened  in  the  16th  and  other  kindred  psalms.  I 
refer  to  such  passages  as  cxvi.  15  : 

"  A  loeighty  thing  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 

Is  the  death  of  his  loving  ones  "  ; 
and  the  refrain  which  recurs  in  Psalm  cxviii., — • 

'^  For  his  lovingliindness  endureth  for  ever''  ; 
on   the   former   of  which  St.  Chrysostom  finely   remarks, 
connecting  it  with  ver.  12,  "  He  includes  it  among  God's 
bounties,  that  not  only  the  life,  but  the  death  of  the  saints 
is  a  matter  for  which  He  cares." 

Yes,  the  Maccabtiean  psalms  do  not  at  first  present  a  very 
consistent  psychological  picture,  and  it  is  only  by  thinking 
ourselves  into  the  peculiar  mental  situation  of  the  faithful 
Israelites  that  we  can  at  all  understand  them.  Not  only 
are  different  views  of  death  suggested  by  different  passages, 
but  different  estimates  of  the  religious  capacities  of  the 
heathen.  "Israel  could  not  altogether  disown  the  new 
spirit  of  friendliness,  not  to  polytheism,  but  to  polytheists," 
which  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  had  communicated  to  the 
post -Exile  Church.  Let  the  reader  work  out  this  idea  for 
himself  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  times;  I  should 
fear  to  try  his  patience  were  I  to  enter  upon  so  fruitful  a 
J  Ps.  cvi.  5  (Prayer-Book).  "  Ps.  vi.  4,  ',. 
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topic.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  if  Psalm  cxvii.  was  chanted 
as  a  preface  to  Psahn  cxviii.,  when  this  newly  written 
hymn  was  introduced  (by  Simon '?)  into  the  liturgical 
services  (it  does  at  any  rate  form  part  of  the  Hallel),  the 
harsh  expressions  in  Psalm  cxviii.  become  greatly  softened, 
and  Luther  may  not  have  been  so  far  wrong  in  selecting 
this  psalm  for  his  own  special  Scripture. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  a  few  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Psalm 
cxvi. 

[a)  St.  Augustine  begins  his  exposition  of  the  Psalm  at 
the  wrong  end ;  he  spirituahzes  too  much,  apphes  the 
words  too  directly  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  individual. 
"  Let  the  soul  sing  this  psalm,"  he  says,  "which,  though 
at  home  in  the  body,  is  absent  from  the  Lord ;  let  the 
sheep  sing  this,  which  had  gone  astray  ;  let  the  son  sing 
this,  who  had  been  dead,  and  became  alive  again,  who  had 
been  lost,  and  was  found."  But  evidently  the  trouble 
from  which  the  grateful  speaker  has  been  delivered  is  the 
danger  of  physical  not  spiritual  death,  and  he  utters  his 
thanksgiving  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  reason  why  he  values  life  is,  that  he  as  an  indi- 
vidual shares  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  which  is  (see 
Ps.  cxviii.  17)  to  "  tell  out  the  works  of  Jehovah  "  to  those 
who  as  yet  indeed  know  Him  not,  but  who,  as  prophecy 
declares,  shall  one  day  be  added  to  Jehovah's  flock.  Even 
where  the  psalmist  says,  "I  will  call  (upon  him)  all  my 
days  "  (ver.  2),  he  means  chiefly,  "  I  will  join  my  prayers 
to  those  of  the  congregation,"  as  is  plain  from  the  other 
context  in  which  the  same  phrase  occurs  (ver.  13).  The 
psalm  is  therefore  a  strong  though  unconscious  protest 
against  dwelling  too  much  on  our  own  individual  joys  and 
griefs.  Deliverance  from  selfishness  is  most  surely  and  per- 
fectly attained  by  absorbing  ourselves  in  the  cause,  not  of 
any  party  or  sect,  but  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

{h)  What  has  the  psalmist  to  tell  us  of  the  "name"  or 
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revealed  character  of  Jehovah  ?  Three  attributes  are 
mentioned  :  His  compassion,  His  righteousness  (or  strict 
adherence  to  His  revealed  principles  of  action),  and  His 
readiness  to  answer  prayer.  The  Divine  lovingkindness  is 
not  referred  to  expressly  in  this  psalm  (which  differs  in  this 
respect  from  Psalm  cxviii.).  But  the  Divine  "righteous- 
ness "  is  only  the  other  side  of  "  lovingkindness  "  (Jihesed), 
and  the  "love"  of  Jehovah's  "loving  (or,  pious)  ones" 
(kliasldlm)  presupposes  that  of  Jehovah.  The  fact  however 
that  the  psalmist  lays  so  much  stress  on  Jehovah's  "  com- 
passion "  is  significant.  There  are  moods  in  which,  either 
from  conviction  of  sin,  or  from  the  overpowering  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  weakness  and  misery,  it  is  a  solace  to 
recall  the  infinite  pity  and  sympathy  of  our  Creator.  The 
psalmist  was  probably  in  one  of  these.  He  had  said  "in 
his  panic"  that  "  all  men  were  liars"  (ver.  11),  i.e.  that  none 
of  the  powers  of  this  world  was  ranged  on  his  side.  But 
thoughts  of  Him  who  is  "  the  father  of  the  orphans  and  the 
advocate  of  the  widows  "  once  again  (cf.  Pss.  Ixviii.  5,  cxlvi. 
9)  more  than  reconciled  Israel  to  his  loneliness.  "If  Grod 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us '?  " 

But  what  can  Israel  say  to  the  seemingly  conflicting 
evidence  respecting  the  Divine  righteousness  ?  The  Church- 
nation  has  indeed  been  saved  from  extermination,  but  at 
the  cost  of  precious  lives.  The  law  promised  a  long  and 
happy  life  as  the  reward  of  obedience,  and  yet  true  Israelites 
have  had  to  choose  between  life  with  transgression  and 
death  with  fidelity  to  conscience.^  This  is  the  difficulty 
which  so  greatly  harassed  the  author  of  the  44th  Psalm. '"^ 
Does  our  psalmist  throw  any  light  upon  it  ?  Incidentally 
he  does,  by  the  declaration  that  it  is  no  light  matter "'  with 
God  to  permit  the  lives  of  His  faithful  ones  to  be  cut  short 

1  2  Mace.  vii.  2.  2  Ps.  xliv.  17-19. 

^  "It  is  an  exiDcnse  that  God  delights  not  in,"  is  Jeremy  Taylor's  comment 
on  the  word  "  iDiecious  "  in  the  A.V.  of  our  psahu. 
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(ver.  15).  If  the  promises  of  the  law  have  been  so  strikingly 
unfulfilled,  it  is  because  the  Church  is  now  fully  prepared 
for  the  higher  revelation  which  is  on  its  way.  There  is  a 
plan  in  the  dealings  of  Jehovah  both  with  the  Church  and 
with  individuals,  and  His  righteousness  is  not  less  closely 
linked  with  His  wisdom  than  with  His  lovingkindness. 

The  third  attribute  specially  referred  to  in  Psalm  cxvi.  is 
Jehovah's  readiness  to  answer  prayer.  And  whose  prayer 
is  permitted  to  reach  His  ear  ?  A  more  complete  answer 
could  be  given  from  other  psalms ;  the  special  contribution 
of  the  writer  of  Psalm  cxvi.  is,  that  those  whom  Jehovah 
preserves  are  "the  simple,"  i.e.  those  who  feel  that  they 
"lack  wisdom,"  and  that,  as  Jeremiah  says  in  one  of  his 
prayers,  "  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps."  ^  Simplicity,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  was  specially 
called  for  at  the  terrible  crisis  through  which  the  Church 
was  now  passing.  No  other  principle  but  the  simplest 
faith  could  possibly  have  inspired  either  the  prompt  reso- 
lutions or  the  fearless  courage  of  the  glorious  six  years 
of  Judas  the  Maccabee.  But  would  it  be  true  to  say  that 
Jehovah  only  "  preserveth  the  simple  "  ?  Does  He  not  also 
answer  the  prayers  of  those  who  feel  that  they  have  already 
received  the  earnest  of  God's  promised  gift  of  wisdom,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  any  longer  "  children,"  but  must 
"  grow  up  unto  him  in  all  things,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  "  ?  "  Next  to  and  because  of 
Jehovah,  the  psalmist,  who  humbly  ranks  himself  among 
the  "  simple,"  doubtless  loves  the  book  of  revelation.  But 
is  it  not  the  special  property  of  this  volume  that,  rightly 
used,  it  can  "  give  v;isdom  and  understanding  unto  the 
simple"?'^  And  would  not  St.  Paul  reproach  us,  as  he 
reproached  the  Corinthian  Church  of  old,^  for  our  slowness 
in  obeying  the  call  of  Providence,  when  some  too  dearly 

1  Jcr.  X.  23.  -  Epli,  iv.  13,  15. 

"  I'tiS.  xix.  7,  cxix.  130.  ■*  1  Cor.  iii.  1. 
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loved  relic  of  "simplicity"  has  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
comparatively  clear  intuition  of  the  truth?  Gladly  as  we 
listen  to  those  who,  like  8t.  Augustine  and  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  bid  us  learn  from  these  Christians  before 
Christ  how  to  die  for  the  truth,  we  decline  to  accept  in 
all  points  the  definition  of  Christian  truth  current  in  any 
one  age ;  for  that  would  mean,  not  strength,  but  weakness 
of  faith  relatively  to  that  Spirit  of  wisdom  who,  as  Christ 
promised,  is  guiding  disciples  into  all  the  truth.  The  word 
"  faith  "  ought  not  to  become  a  symbol  for  intellectual 
narrowness,  and  bhndness  to  the  leadings  of  Him  who, 
not  without  storms  and  revolutions,  "reneweth  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

Psalms  cxvi.  and  cxviii.  are  the  most  striking  psalms  of 
the  Hallel.  But  other  members  of  the  group  deserve  to 
be  studied  more  in  connexion  with  the  MaccabaBan  period, 
When  was  the  description  in  Psalm  cxiii.  7,  8  more  exactly 
verified  than  in  the  elevation  of  the  previously  little  known 
Asmonaean  family  to  the  rank  of  "  princes  of  God's 
people"?  Even  if  the  psalm  were  written  somewhat 
earlier,  yet  its  words  received  their  fullest  historical  justi- 
fication in  that  surprising  event.  And  does  not  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  faithful  in  Psalm  cxv.  9-13,  and  the 
emphasis  laid  there  on  the  one  sufttcient  helper,  Jehovah, 
justify  the  irrepressible  conjecture  that  this  psalm,  like  the 
118th,  is  Maccabfean  ?  Why  should  Christian  ministers 
hesitate  to  answer  in  the  affirmative?  Truly,  if  they  can 
honestly  do  so,  they  will  find  it  become  all  the  easier  to 
use  these  psalms  for  purposes  of  edification  ?  If  the  story 
of  the  Maccabees  is  as  important  even  now  as  Christopher 
Wordsworth  assures  us  that  it  is,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
help  to  students  if  they  could  illustrate  it  from  the  most 
certain  of  the  Maccab£ean  psalms  ?  When  will  some  English 
scholar,  with  the  gift  of  interesting  the  people,  seize  the 
noble  opportunity  of  usefulness  j^resented  to  him  ?     The 
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Jews  at  any  rate  have  long  since  set  us  a  good  example 
by  appointing  Psalms  cxiii.-cxviii,  to  be  recited  on  each 
of  the  eight  days  of  the  two  great  historical  feasts  of  the 
second  temple,  the  Tabernacles  and  the  Dedication.^  Is  it 
reverent  in  us  who  are  under  such  deep  obligations  to  the 
Jewish  Church  to  set  at  naught  this  example  ?  Surely  the 
lesson  of  faith  in  God  was  never  more  urgently  needed, 
both  in  Church  and  in  State,  both  in  thought  and  in 
practice  than  to-day.  And  from  whom  can  this  lesson  be 
learned  better  than  from  those  psalmists  whose  works  can 
be  shown  to  possess  definite  historical  references  ?  For 
these  poets  express  not  merely  the  mood  of  the  individual, 
but  the  stirrings  of  the  mighty  heart  of  the  Church  of  God. 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 

^  The  Maccaba?an  festival  of  the  Encionia  (John  x.  22)  was,  iu  fact,  a  kind  of 
supplementary  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  "  See  that  ye  keep  the  days  of  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  (r^s  UK-qvoTr-qyias)  of  the  mouth  Chaseleu  "  (2  Mace.  i.  9). 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHING  ON  THE  FUTURE 
PUNISHMENT  OF  SIN. 

III.     The  Gift  of  Eternal  Life. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  continue  and  complete  my  exposition 
of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  touching  the  fate  of  those  who 
die  unsaved. 

The  present  participle,  dTroWufMepoi,  found  also  in  2  Thes- 
salonians  ii.  10,  2  Corinthians  iv.  3,  is  in  1  Corinthians  i.  18, 
2  Corinthians  ii.  15  placed  in  contrast  to  another  similar 
participle,  aco^ofievoi.  These  participles,  frequently  used  of 
the  saved  and  the  lost,  represent  salvation  and  destruction 
as  processes  now  going  on.  They  who  are  in  "  the  way 
leading  to  life  "^  experience  day  by  day  the  operation  of  a 
power  which  keeps  them  safe  from  peril  and  is  bringing 
them  to  the  safety  of  heaven  ;  whereas  they  who  tread 
"the  way  leading  to  destruction"  are  day  by  day  under- 
going a  process  which  will  end  in  ruin.  With  equal  appro- 
priateness, the  one  are  in  Ephesians  ii.  5  said  to  be  already 
"  saved,"  and  of  them  St.  Paul  says  in  Eomans  v.  9,  10  that 
they  "  will  be  saved,"  and  the  others  are  spoken  of  in 
Luke  xix.  10  as  already  "  lost,"  and  in  2  Thessalonians 
i.  9  as  men  who  at  the  coming  of  Christ  will  "pay  the 
penalty  of  eternal  destruction." 

Another  word  almost  or  quite  equivalent  to  destruction  is 
used  by  St.  Paul  to  describe  the  future  punishment  of  sin; 
and  is  usually  rendered  corruption.  It  seems  to  denote 
damage  of  any  kind,  especially,  though  perhaps  not  always, 
such  damage  as  involves  ruin.  The  cognate  verb  we  have 
already,  on  page  26,  found  in  a  quotation  from  Plato,  as  an 
equivalent  for  destruction,  to  describe  a  dissipation  or  disso- 

'  Matt.  vii.  13,  11. 
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lution  of  the  soul.  In  2  Corinthians  vii.  2,  St.  Paul  says  for 
himself  and  his  companions,  "  We  have  corrupted  no  one." 
But  he  expresses  in  chapter  xi.  3  a  fear  lest  his  readers' 
thoughts  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  which  has  Christ 
in  view.  In  1  Corinthians  xv.  33  we  have  a  quotation  from 
a  Greek'  poet  asserting  that  "  bad  company  corrupteth  good 
manners."  The  present  participle  occurs  in  Ephesians  iv. 
22,  where  "  the  old  man"  is  said  to  be  undergoing -corruption. 
So  1  Timothy  vi.  5,  2  Timothy  iii.  8  :  "  men  corrupted  in 
mind."  In  these  two  last,  all  thought  of  annihilation  is 
absent.  St.  Paul  cannot  mean  to  suggest  that  sin  tends 
to  extinguish  the  intelligence.  The  cognate  substantive  is 
used  in  Colossians  ii.  22  to  describe  the  destruction  of  food 
by  eating.  In  1  Corinthians  xv.  42,  the  body  laid  dead  in 
the  grave  is  said  to  be  "  sown  in  corruption : "  but  the 
Apostle  assures  us  in  verse  53  that  ''corruption  will  put  on 
incorruptio7i."  The  [decay  of  the  natural  objects  around 
us,  and  the  limits  thus  imposed  on  their  development,  are 
described  in  Romans  viii.  21  as  "the  bondage  of  corruption." 
In  1  Corinthians  ix.  25  the  "corruptible  crown"  is  a 
withering  garland  of  leaves.  And  such  withering  by  no 
means  involves  annihilation.  As  a  warning  to  some  whose 
wrangling  threatened  to  injure  the  Church,  St.  Paul  asserts 
solemnly  in  1  Corinthians  iii.  17  that  "if  any  one  damageth 
the  temple  of  God,  him  God  2vill  damage."  So  in  Galatians 
vi.  8,  he  declares  that  "he  who  soweth  for  his  own  flesh 
shall  from  the  flesh  reap  corruption." 

The  close  similarity  of  the  words  we  have  rendered 
destruction  and  corruption  prevents  our  adding  much  from 
the  latter  word  to  the  information  already  in  our  first  paper 
derived  from  the  former  touching  St.  Paul's  conception 
of  the  punishment  awaiting  sinners.  But  the  use  of  this 
exact  synonym  is  additional  proof  that  the  fate  of  the  lost 
presented  itself  to  the  great  Apostle  chiefly  in  the  aspect 
of  utter  ruin,  of  the  destruction  of  all  that  gives  worth  to 
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humanity.  And  some  of  the  passages  quoted  above  prove 
that  this  second  conspicuous  word  used  by  St.  Paul  to 
describe  the  punishment  of  sin  does  not  in  itself  imply 
annihilation. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
of  St.  John,  and  of  our  Lord  as  recorded  in  each  of  the 
four  Gospels,  now  demands  our  most  careful  attention  ;  viz. 
the  word  life,  and  especially  the  term  eternal  life,  used  to 
describe  the  state  of  the  saved  as  distinguished  from  the 
unsaved.  Sometimes  believers  are  said  to  have  been 
already  made  alive  in  Christ,  and  to  have  life  as  a  present 
possession :  at  other  times  life  is  spoken  of  as  a  hope  for 
the  future. 

In  Ephesians  ii.  5  we  read  that  "  God  hath  made-alive 
with  Christ  us  who  were  dead."  So  John  iii.  86,  "  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life."  And  chapter 
v.  24  :  "  He  that  believeth  .  .  .  hath  eternal  life,  and 
.  .  .  is  passed  out  of  death  into  life."  Similarly  chap- 
ter vi.  47,  54.  And  1  John  v.  12  :  "He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  the  life." 

More  frequently  the  word  life  refers  to  the  future.  So 
Pomans  ii.  7  :  "To  those  w4io  by  way  of  perseverance  in 
good  work  seek  glory  and  honour  and  incorruption  "  God 
will  give  "  eternal  life."  In  chapter  v.  17  we  read,  that 
"they  who  receive  the  gift  of  righteousness  will  reign  in 
life."  To  those  who  have  been  liberated  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  "the  end"  will  be  "  eternal  life,"  which  is  "the  gift 
of  God:"  chapter  vi.  22,  23.  They  who  "put  to  death 
the  actions  of  the  body  icill  live  :  "  chapter  viii.  13.  And 
they  who  "  sow  for  the  Spirit  will  from  the  Spirit  reap 
eternal  life  :  "  Galatians  vi.  8.  Hence  in  Philippians  ii.  10 
the  Gospel  is  called  "  the  word  of  life  ;  "  and  in  chapter 
iv.  3  we  read  of  the  "book  of  life."  In  1  Timothy  vi.  12, 
19,  men  are  bidden  to  "  lay  hold  of  eternal  life,"  and  of 
"  that  which  is  really  life."     In  2  Timothy  i.  1  wc  have  a 
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promise  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  who  (verse  10)  "has 
brought  to  Hght  life  and  incorruption  through  the  Gospel." 
Similarly  in  Titus  i.  2,  iii.  7,  we  have  "  hope  of  eternal 
lifer 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
the  same  terms,  life  and  eternal  life,  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  above  quotations  from  St.  Paul,  are  very  common. 
Nor  are  they  uncommon  in  the  Synoptist  Gospels.  Mat- 
thev/  vii.  14  has  already  been  quoted.  In  chapter  xviii.  8, 
9,  our  Lord  contrasts  "entrance  into  life"  with  being 
"  cast  into  the  eternal  fire."  In  chapter  xix.  IG,  17  one 
asks  what  he  shall  do  in  order  that  he  "  may  have  eternal 
life;"  and  the  Teacher  replies,  "If  thou  wishest  to  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments."  And  in  verse  29  He 
speaks  of  some  who  "  will  inherit  eternal  life."  We  read 
in  chapter  xxv.  46,  that  in  the  great  day  some  will  "go 
away  into  eternal  life."  Similar  teaching  is  attributed  to 
Christ  in  the  Second  and  Third  Gospels.  Compare  Daniel 
xii.  2  :  "  Some  will  awake  to  eternal  life." 

That  this  remarkable  phraseology  is  found  in  documents 
so  widely  different  in  phrase  and  thought  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paui,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  Synoptist  Gospels  is 
complete  historical  proof,  even  apart  from  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  that  the  words  we  are  considering  were 
actually  used  by  Christ  to  describe  the  reward  of  righteous- 
ness. Moreover,  this  use  of  the  word  life  to  describe  the 
state  of  the  righteous  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  wicked, 
implies  that  life,  in  the  sense  given  to  this  word  by  our 
Lord  and  by  St.  Paul,  is  not  the  inalienable  possession  of 
all  men,  good  and  bad.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that,  although  the  word  life  is  used  to  describe  present 
bodily  life  on  earth,  it  is  never  once  used  throughout  the 
New  Testament  to  describe  the  future  state  of  the  lost. 
Beyond  the  grave  there  is  no  life  except  for  those  who  are 
in  life-giving  union  with  Christ.     On  the  last  day  they  who 
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have  done  evil  ^  will  go  forth  from  their  graves,  but  they 
will  have  no  share  in  the  "  resurrection  of  life.'' 

In  Matthew  vii.  13,  14,  "  the  way  leading  to  life  "  is  con- 
trasted with  that  "leading  to  destruction."  Similarly,  in 
John  iii.  16,  we  have  the  contrast,  "  may  not  he  destroyed, 
but  may  have  eternal  life.''  Another  contrast  is  given  in 
verse  36  :  "He  that  disbeheveth  the  Son  shall  not  see  life  ; 
but  the  anger  of  God  abideth  upon  him." 

Another  contrast  to  life  is  death,  spoken  of  sometimes 
as  present,  at  other  times  as  future.  So  in  Ephesians  ii.  1, 
Colossians  ii.  13,  men  still  living  are  spoken  of  as  "  dead 
through  trespasses."  A  dissolute  woman  is  said  in  1  Tim. 
V.  6  to  be,  even  while  living,  dead.  So  in  1  John  iii.  14  : 
"  We  have  passed  out  of  death  into  life.  .  .  .  He  that 
loveth  not  abideth  in  death."  On  the  other  hand,  we  read 
in  Eomans  vi.  21,  23,  "  The  end  of  those  things  is  death," 
and  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  And  chapter  viii.  13,  "  If 
ye  hve  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die."  All  this  we  under- 
stand. Inasmuch  as  they  are  beyond  human  help,  as  a 
dead  man  is,  the  unsaved  may  be  spoken  of  as  already 
dead.  But  inasmuch  as  only  the  future  will  reveal  the 
awful  destruction  awaiting  them,  they  may  be  described  as 
on  the  way  to  death. 

We  now  ask.  What  light  does  this  phraseology  cast  upon 
the  future  punishment  of  sin  ?  AVhat  is  involved  in  the  life^ 
already  possessed  by,  and  in  fuller  measure  awaiting,  the 
children  of  God ;  and  in  that  death  which  is  the  wages  and 
end  of  the  service  of  sin  ? 

Evidently  the  death  which  is  the  punishment  of  sin  is, 
in  its  full  development,  much  more  than  the  death  of  the 
body.  For  this  is  the  common  lot  of  all  men,  good  and  bad. 
Nevertheless,  since  fhe  word  death  was  originally  and  is 
most  frequently  used  to  describe  the  end  of  bodily  life,  from 
this  common  use  must  be   derived   its   meaning   when   it 

'  John  V.  29. 
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describes  the  present  or  future  state  of  the  unsaved.  "What 
then  is  our  chief  idea  of  the  death  of  the  body  ?  Not  anni- 
hilation. For  a  body  which  has  ceased  to  breathe  is  just 
as  dead  if  preserved  by  the  embalmer's  art  as  if  reduced  to 
dust.  And  the  Greeks  spoke  of  slain  men  as  dead,  even 
though  some  writers,  e.g.  Homer,  believed  that  in  another 
state  of  existence  the  departed  are  still  conscious  ;  without 
any  thought  even  of  the  ultimate  cessation  of  consciousness. 

What  then  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  natural  death?  I 
think  that  it  is  the  cessation  of  the  normal  existence  of  a 
certain  conspicuous  class  of  objects,  and  their  consequent 
utter  ruin.  This  class  of  objects  is  distinguished  by  well- 
known  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  our  idea  of  life. 
A  corpse  is  dead  because  the  normal  existence  of  a  living 
body  has  ceased.  It  is  true  that  sickness  also  is  abnormal. 
But  health  passes  into  sickness  by  imperceptible  gradations ; 
whereas  bodily  death  is  marked  off  from  life  by  a  broad  and 
unmistakable  line.  To  pass  that  line  is  to  the  body  absolute 
ruin.     And  this  ruin  is  natural  death. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
word  destruction  denotes  utter  and  hopeless  ruin,  whether 
the  object  destroyed  be  annihilated  or  maintains  a  worthless 
existence.  We  saw  also  that  the  same  word  was  a  common 
synonym  for  natural  death,  even  with  men  who  believed  that 
the  dead  were  still  existing  and  conscious.  It  is  now  clear 
that  the  death  which  is  the  punishment  of  sin  is  a  synonym 
of  the  word  destruction,  which  already  in  my  first  paper  we 
have  found  used  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  utter  and  hopeless 
ruin  of  body  and  spirit.  As  such,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as 
present.  For  sinners  are  in  a  state  of  ruin,  from  which  they 
can  be  saved  only  by  the  hand  of  Him  who  raises  the  dead. 
Or  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  future.  For  present  ruin  will 
then  receive  its  tremendous  consummation. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  that,  just  as  the  corruption  of  a  dead 
body  sinks  infinitely  below  the  worst  corruption  of  disease, 
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so  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  consummation  of 
punishment  will  go  far  beyond  the  worst  moral  corruption 
on  earth. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  just  as  bodily  death  is 
separation  of  the  body  from  the  unseen  and  inward  principle 
which  was  once  its  life,  so  spiritual  death  is  separation  of 
man  from  Him  who  is  to  all  intelligent  creatures  the  Spirit 
of  life. 

Having  thus  in  some  measure  and  with  some  confidence 
determined  the  meaning  of  the  word  death  when  describing 
the  punishment  of  sin,  we  shall  nov/  be  able  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  word  life  when  describing  the  reward  of 
righteousness.  Since  death  does  not  imply  annihilation, 
there  may  be  existence  and  consciousness  without  life.  Of 
this  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  slain  heroes  whom 
Ulysses,  as  we  read  in  the  Odyssey,  met  and  conversed  with 
in  the  realm  of  the  dead.  These  had  consciousness  and 
intelligence,  but  not  life.  Life  therefore  is  more  than 
existence  and  consciousness. 

Now  St.  Paul  tells  us  in  Komans  vi.  23  and  elsewhere, 
that  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ  to  those  who 
believe.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  all  others  will 
sink  into  unconsciousness  at  death,  or  at  judgment,  or  ulti- 
mately. For  there  is  a  life  higher  than  that  of  the  body. 
And  this  higher  life  is  the  hope  of  the  children  of  God. 
It  includes  not  only  conscious  existence,  but  blessedness. 
Consequently  the  loss  of  blessedness  is  the  loss  of  this 
higher  life.  And  that  this  higher  life  belongs  only  to  the 
saved  is  no  proof  or  presumption  that  all  others  will  sink 
into  unconsciousness.  For  the  loss  of  life  is  simply  the  loss 
of  all  that  which  gives  to  existence  its  real  worth. 

Great  confusion  has  been  poured  on  the  subject  before  us 
by  the  common  use  in  popular  religious  language  of  the 
word  immortality  to  describe  continued  conscious  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death.     This  popular  use  of  the  word  is 
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utterly  alien  to  the  phraseology  and  thought  of  the  Bible. 
The  confusion  caused  by  it  warns  us  not  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Bible  in  a  sense  never  found  there.  Whether  or  not 
the  soul  of  man  possesses  an  essential  permanence  and  con- 
sciousness which  neither  death  nor  the  lapse  of  long  ages  will 
destroy  is  a  fair  matter  for  research.  But  such  permanent 
consciousness  ought  never  to  be  confounded  with  the  im- 
mortality which  Christ  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel, 
and  which  He  gives  to  those  who  receive  Him  as  their 
Saviour  and  Lord.  The  popular  phraseology  is  not  Chris- 
tian, but  Jewish  or  pagan.  Something  like  it  is  found  in 
Josephus,  Antiquities,  book  xviii.  1.  3;  still  more  in  the 
Phcedo  of  Plato;  and  the  very  words,  "immortality  of 
souls,"  in  book  i.  31  of  the  Tusculan  disputations  of  Cicero. 
To  avoid  confusion  and  error,  it  should  be  banished  from 
theology  and  the  pulpit. 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  Adam  was  created  mortal 
or  immortal.  I  venture  to  say  that  he  was  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  When  God  breathed  into  him  the  breath 
of  life,  he  became  a  living  soul.  And  that  primal  life  was 
blessed.  His  continuance  in  life  was  made  contingent  on 
his  obedience.  By  disobedience  he  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  death.  But  they  who  receive  the  gift  of  righteousness 
will  reign  in  life  through  Jesus  Christ.  That  life  will  be  a 
full  development  of  the  life  in  which  Adam  was  created. 
^  The  frequent  use  of  the  word  eternal^  to  describe  the  life 
awaiting  the  servants  of  Christ  sheds  some  light  upon  its 
significance  when  describing  the  destruction  awaiting  the 
wicked.  We  have  seen  that  in  2  Corinthians  iv.  18  it 
denotes  a  very  long  period  of  time  in  contrast  to  a  short 
period  :  "  for  the  things  seen  are  temporal  ;  but  the  things 
not  seen,  eternal."  Now,  apart  from  the  meaning  of  this 
word,  unquestionably  the  life  of  the  righteous  will  be  abso- 
lutely endless.     For  it  will  be  an  outflow  of  the  life  and  the 

1  See  p.  34. 
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love  of  Christ.  To  conceive  a  limit  to  the  blessedness  of 
those  vi^hom  God  predestined  from  eternity  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  His  Son,  is  to  set  bounds  to  that  infinite 
love ;  and  this  is  impossible.  "  He  shall  reign  over  the 
house  of  Israel  to  the  ages  :  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end  "  (Lukei.  33).  We  notice  now  that  the  adjective 
eternal  is  selected  by  St.  Paul  and  by  every  writer  in  the 
New  Testament  except  St.  James  to  describe  this  endless 
life.  And  we  notice  with  awe,  that  this  word,  with  these 
associations,  is  selected  by  St.  Paul  and  others  to  describe 
also  the  destruction  of  "  those  who  know  not  God  and  obey 
not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ;  who  will  pay  penalty, 
even  eternal  clestriLction."  This  seems  to  me  complete 
proof,  in  addition  to  the  proof  already  found  in  the  words 
"whose  end  is  destruction,"  that  ultimate  restoration  of 
those  condemned  at  the  great  day  lay  altogether  beyond 
the  hope  or  thought  of  the  great  Apostle. 

One  more  point  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  demands 
attention.  In  Komans  ii.  5  he  says  to  a  man  of  impenitent 
heart,  "  Thou  art  treasuring  for  thyself  anger  in  a  day  of 
anger  and  of  revelation  of  God's  righteous  judgment."  This 
implies  that  day  by  day  the  impenitent  man  is  increasing 
the  punishment  awaiting  him  at  the  great  day.  The  same 
is  implied  in  2  Corinthians  v.  10:  "That  each  may  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  .  .  .  whether  good  or 
bad."  For  if  recompense  is  according  to  action,  it  will  vary 
with  the  infinite  variety  of  guilt.  This  variety  implies  con- 
sciousness continuing  beyond  the  great  assize.  For  if  the 
punishment  then  inflicted  were  unconsciousness,  it  would 
be  alike  to  all.  Consequently  the  fate  of  the  lost  cannot 
be  immediate  annihilation. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  not  add  very  much  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul. 
In  Hebrews  vi.  2,  among  the  first  principles  of  Christ  we 
find  eternal  judgment.      This    is   evidently   condemnation 

VOL.  I.  14 
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to  the  eternal  destruction  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul.  In 
verse  8  we  have  land  "  bringing  forth  thorns  and  thistles, 
whose  end'^  is  to  be  burnt."  Similarly  in  chapter  x.  27  we 
read  of  "  a  certain  fearful  expectation  of  judgment,  and  a 
fierceness  of  fire  which  will  devour  the  adversaries."  These 
two  passages  introduce  an  important  element  of  teaching 
vv^hich  will  come  before  us  more  clearly  in  the  Gospels,  and 
which  I  hope  to  discuss  in  my  next  paper.  In  verse  29  we 
are  warned  against  a  "worse  punishment"  of  which  "they 
will  be  counted  worthy  who  have  trampled  under  foot  the 
Son  of  God." 

Such  are  the  results  of  our  research  into  the  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  touching  the  future  punishment  of  sin.  His  chief 
thought  about  it  was  conveyed  by  three  synonymous  terms, 
each  commonly  used  to  denote  the  end  of  human  life  on 
earth.  Of  these  terms,  two  are  used  also  to  describe  injury 
of  any  kind  so  serious  as  to  render  worthless  the  injured 
object.  And  we  saw  that  bodily  death  was,  by  many 
Greeks,  conceived  to  be,  not  extinction  of  consciousness, 
but  loss  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 

In  one  passage  this  destruction  is  said  to  be  the  end  of 
those  destroyed.  In  another  it  is  said  to  be  eternal.  This 
last  word  we  found  to  denote  duration  either  lifelong  or 
reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  the  speaker's  thought.  We 
.noticed  also  that  the  same  adjective  is  used  to  describe  the 
endless  life  awaiting  the  people  of  God.  All  this  compelled 
us  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  looked  upon  the  condemnation 
to  be  pronounced  on  the  great  day  as  ruin,  complete,  hope- 
less, and  final. 

We  found  several  important  passages  in  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  Divine  purpose  of  salvation  as  embracing  all 
men.  But  we  found  nothing  suggesting  the  actual  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  men,  nothing  to  set  against  the  proofs  just 
given  that  he  expected  some  men  to  be  finally  lost. 

Compare  Phil.  iii.  19,  2  Cor.  xi.  15. 
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Beyond  the  assertion  of  their  utter  ruin,  we  have  httle 
information  from  the  pen  of  the  Apostle  touching  the  state 
of  the  ruined  ones.  We  have  nothing  asserting  or  suggest- 
ing that  they  vpill  he,  even  ultimately,  annihilated,  or  that 
their  consciousness  will  ever  cease.  For  the  words  used 
to  describe  their  fate  are  frequently  used  of  objects  which, 
although  destroyed,  indisputably  continue  to  exist,  and 
some  to  think  and  speak.  And,  although  life  beyond  the 
grave  is  the  gift  of  Christ  to  those  who  receive  Him,  we 
saw  that,  since  the  life  which  He  gives  is  much  more 
than  existence  or  consciousness,  the  loss  of  that  life  by  no 
means  implies  loss  of  conscious  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  destruction  and  corruptioii  and  death  by 
no  means  imply  the  continued  existence  of  that  which  is 
destroyed.  As  to  what  becomes  of  it,  they  leave  us  in 
complete  ignorance. 

The  only  information  about  the  state  of  the  lost  given 
by  St.  Paul  is,  that  their  punishment  will  vary  with  their 
guilt.  And  this  implies  that  the  destruction  inflicted  at  the 
great  day  will  not  be  immediate  annihilation.  It  must 
therefore  involve  conscious  suffering. 

In  this  comparative  reticence  of  the  great  Apostle  there 
is  profound  solemnity.  Before  his  reluctant  eye  looms  a 
vision  of  ruin.  In  that  dark  vision  he  cannot  find  a  single 
ray  of  light.  He  therefore  cares  not  further  to  analyse  it ; 
but  turns  away  to  greet  the  life  eternal,  the  gift  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.^ 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  consider  a  type  of  teaching 
very  different  from  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  preserved  for  us  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Joseph  Agar  Beet. 

1  Rom.  vi.  21-23. 
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1S70.   THE   VATICAN  COUNCIL. 

In  a  paper  in  the   Guardian  of  January  22nd,  1890,  very 
delightful  to  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  know- 
ing Dr.  Dollinger,  and  very  instructive  to  those  who  have 
not,   H.  P.  L.  expresses  a  hope  that  "  our  own  brilliant 
countryman  Lord  Acton  "  will  write  the  life  of  the  great 
man  who  went  to  his   well  earned  rest   on  January  10th. 
Many  will  echo  that  hope.      No  one,  either  in  Germany  or 
elsewhere,  is  so   competent  to  write  it.     "  But,"  H.  P.  L. 
goes  on  to  say,  Dr.  Dollinger  "  has  had   many  friends  of 
a  less  conspicuous  order,  even  in  England  ;   and  some  of 
these  may  be  encouraged  to  place  their  recollections  of  him 
upon  record  by  remembering  that  every  such  contribution, 
however   fragmentary,    does    something    to   promote    that 
full  appreciation  of  what  he  was,  which  all    must  desire 
who  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him."     And  he 
mentions    the    present    writer    as    among    such    friends. 
Similar  suggestions  have  been  made  in  private  ;  and  now, 
not  unwillingly,  but  also  not  without  some  misgivings,  an 
attempt  is  here  made  to  respond  to  them.      It  is  a  very  real 
pleasure,  if  a  s^d  one,  to  recall  something  of  the  very  many 
hours  spent  in  Dr.    Dollinger's   most   captivating   society, 
and  to   endeavour   to  convey   to  others  something   of  the 
impression   made  upon  oneself  by  the  power  of  his  intel- 
lect, the  vastness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
character.     But,  on  the  other  hand,   there  is  the  risk  of 
doing,  not  only  scant  justice,  but  serious  injustice,  to  a  sub- 
ject which  needs  a   master  hand.     Yet,  if  deep  reverence 
and  affection,   based   upon  a  friendship  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  will  serve  as  qualifications  for  the  task  of  trying  to 
sketch  some  features  of  his  life  and  conversation,  one  may 
make  the  venture  ;  trusting  that  those  who  may  be  pained 
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by  the  manifold  shortcomings  of  an  attempt  which  to  their 
more  adequate  knowledge  of  the  great  theologian  must 
seem  grievously  inadequate,  will  pardon  it  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  as  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  him  at  all. 

It  was  on  July  4th,  1870,  that  I  first  conversed  with  Dr. 
Dollinger;  it  was  on  July  28th,  1889,  that  I  last  did  so. 
Between  those  two  dates  he  has  at  different  times  allowed 
me  to  see  a  very  great  deal  of  him,  generally  at  Munich, 
but  sometimes  at  Tegernsee  and  at  Bonn.  I  heard  his 
last  lectures  on  Church  history  in  1870,  and  the  very  last 
lectures  of  all  in  1872.  Sometimes  we  walked  together 
almost  daily,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  I  had 
the  free  use  of  his  library;  could  go  in  and  out  as  I  pleased  ; 
read  there,  or  carry  away  the  books,  just  as  might  be  con- 
venient. He  also  gave  me  the  use  of  his  name  at  the 
Eoyal  Library,  so  that  I  could  do  the  same  there.  And 
when  I  was  back  in  England  he  sometimes  found  time  to 
write  a  letter.  Of  all  this  immense  kindness  very  grateful 
and  very  vivid  recollections  survive.  But,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose  for  these  reminiscences,  many  notes  taken 
at  his  lectures  and  immediately  after  conversations  with 
him  survive  also.  So  that  what  is  here  offered  is  no  mere 
recollection,  which  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  would 
almost  certainly  be  at  times  inaccurate,  but  a  compilation 
from  memoranda  which  were  generally  written  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  interview,  and  sometimes  after  what  is  re- 
corded had  been  said  more  than  once. 

One  or  two  remarks  on  the  bestower  of  all  this  bounty 
will  be  in  place,  before  trying  to  recall  some  of  his  words. 
Only  those  who  have  frequently  talked  with  him  can  have 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  stores  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  entirely  at  his  command.  His  books  show 
a  very  great  deal,  especially  those  marvellously  compact, 
lucid,  and  highly  finished  essays,  published  a  year  or  two 
ago  as  specimens  of  his  akademische  Vortrdge.      The  range 
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of  reading  which  they  imply  is  really  prodigious.  But  they 
were  written  in  his  study,  with  the  opportunity  of  con- 
stantly referring  to  books.  His  conversation  would  lead 
one  to  think  that  the  books,  long  ago  studied,  would  not 
often  be  used.  On  numbers  of  subjects,  and  especially 
those  which  are  historical,  he  seemed  to  be  always  able  to 
talk  as  if  he  had  just  come  from  a  careful  study  of  them. 
The  details,  as  well  as  general  results,  were  all  there.  And 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  man  who  in 
a  greater  degree  combined  such  amazing  powers  with  such 
beautiful  simplicity.  He  had  received  almost  every  honour 
that  the  State  or  the  university  could  bestow  upon  him  ; 
he  was  the  friend  of  princes  and  the  confidant  of  states- 
men ;  he  was  possessed  of  information  which  would  have 
made  a  score  of  men  intellectually  rich  :  and  throughout 
it  all  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  Nothing  could  be 
more  exquisitely  natural  than  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  great  men  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  or  in  which  he 
imparted  to  others  some  of  his  boundless  stores  of  know- 
ledge. Anything  like  ostentation  was  absolutely  foreign  to 
his  character. 

It  was  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Dr.  Pusey  that 
I  called  on  him  in  1870,  at  11,  Friihlings  Strasse,  to  ask 
leave  to  attend  his  lectures.  I  went  somewhat  in  awe  ;  for 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  then  upon  him,  especially  smce 
his  signed  article  in  the  Allgcineinc  Zcitung  the  previous 
March,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  Vatican  Council, 
in  submitting  to  be  fettered  by  a  pre-arranged  order,  was 
imperilling  its  validity  ;  and  that  a  council  cannot  create 
new  dogmas,  but  only  bear  witness  to  those  which  have 
been  universally  accepted  by  the  Church.  But  he  at  once 
placed  me  at  my  ease.  I  might  certainly  come  to  his 
lectures,  if  the  early  hour  of  7  a.m.  would  not  frighten  me. 
He  was  lecturing  on  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the  third 
and   fourth    centuries.    .    He    had    written  on   the    subject 
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twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  further  study  had  induced 
him  to  change  a  good  many  of  his  vieivs.  "We  soon  got  on 
the  subject  of  the  Council  and  the  famous  letters  in  the 
Allgemeinc  Zeitung,  to  which  it  is  generally  believed  he 
often  supplied  the  finishing  touches.  He  thought  that  we 
should  hear  something  definite  very  soon,  for  about  eighty 
speakers  who  had  put  down  their  names  had  since  then 
renounced  their  right  to  address  the  Council.  And  he  quite 
expected  that  the  dogma  of  the  Infallibility  would  be  pro- 
claimed. When  asked  whether  it  was  not  possible  that  the 
Council  might  take  refuge  in  an  ambiguous  formula,  which 
each  side  could  interpret  in  its  own  way,  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  such  a  formula  was  possible,  for  there 
was  no  middle  ground  on  which  the  two  parties  could  both 
stand.  The  whole  question  was  the  absolute  and  personal 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  :  nothing  less  would  satisfy  the 
majority  at  the  Council,  and  this  the  minority  could  not 
accept. 
"  And  if  the  dogma  is  defined,  what  will  happen  ?  " 
"What  the  bishops  of  the  minority  will  do,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Probably  the  question  will  be  raised  as  to  whether 
this  Council  has  authority,  whether  it  fulfils  the  indispen- 
sable conditions,  whether  the  discussion  and  the  voting 
have  been  free,  and  so  forth  ;  and  this  question  I  believe 
that  many  will  answer  in  the  negative.  It  will  be  a  terrible 
thing  for  the  Church,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  But  it  may 
be  God's  will  to  bring  good  out  of  it,  and  I  believe  that  such 
will  be  the  case.  There  are  many  at  the  present  time  who 
are  nominally  in  the  Church,  and  yet  are  scarcely  believers 
at  all;  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  an  Ausschcidung,  (you 
understand  that  word  ?)  if  a  distinction  comes  to  be  made. 
This,  I  think,  must  take  place  before  we  can  look  for  the 
union  of  Christendom  to  which  perhaps  we  are  tending : 
and  this  the  definition  of  the  dogma  may  bring  about.  But 
meanwhile  it  will  cause  grievous  trouble." 
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"  It  seems  strange  that  any  human  being  should  believe 
in  his  010)1  infallibility  :  and  one  must  suppose  that  the 
Pope  does  so." 

"  Yes,  he  does  :  but  that  is  not  so  wonderful  in  a  man 
of  the  Pope's  temperaaient.  He  believes  himself  to  be  in- 
spired.^ I  have  this  from  persons  who  know  him  far  better 
than  I  do.  For  instance,  in  appointing  men,  not  merely  to 
ecclesiastical  posts,  but  to  offices  in  his  temporal  govern- 
ment, he  waits  until  he  gets  what  he  thinks  is  an  inspira- 
tion, and  then  he  makes  the  nomination.     Now  a  man  who 

is  of  that   turn   of  mind "     And   Dr.   DoUinger  raised 

his  shoulders. 

"  The  Pope  is  not,  I  believe,  a  learned  man." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  Dr.  Dollinger,  "  quite  the 
contrary.  He  was  ordained  priest  only  as  a  special  favour, 
his  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  theological  subjects  being  so 
great.  He  is  the  younger  brother  of  a  house  of  rank,  and 
an  exception  v/as  made." 

Dr.  Newman's  famous  letter,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
"  aggressive,  insolent  faction  "  in  the  Eoman  Church,  which 
was  driving  all  things  to  extremes,  especially  in  forcing 
on  the  definition  of  the  dogma,  was  mentioned.  It  was 
commonly  beheved  that  this  letter,  written  to  Bishop 
Ullathorne,  of  Birmingham,  was  shown  by  him  to  Bishop 
Clifford,  of  Clifton,  who  was  one  of  the  anti-infallibilist 
minority  at  the  Council ;  and  that  Bishop  Clifford  sent  it 
to  England,  where  it  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  Dr. 
Dollinger  did  not  seem  to  think  that  Dr.  Newman  had  been 
very  badly  treated,  or  to  condemn  those  who  had  caused 
the  publication  of  the  letter. 

"  The  letter  was  no  doubt  a  private  one,"  he  remarked; 
"  but  the  respect  in  which  Dr.  Newman  is  held,  both  by 

'  He  said,  "  As  to  the  Infallibility,  as  a  simple  clergyman,  I  always  believed 
it;  now  as  Pope,  I  feel  it."  (Per  I'hifallibilita,  cssendo  VAhhate  Mastai  Vho 
seinpre  creduto ;  adesso,  essendo  Papa  Mastai,  la  sento.) 
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Catholics  and  by  members  of  the  Enghsh  Chm'ch,  is  such, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  remain  silent.  I 
felt  this  in  my  own  case.  I  felt  that,  holding  the  views 
which  I  do  hold  on  this  subject,  it  was  my  duty  to  make 
them  known ;  and  I  think  that  hereafter  Dr.  Newman  will 
be  glad  that  his  opinion  has  become  known,  although  at 
present  the  circumstances  may  be  very  painful  to  him." 
The  letter  in  question  contained  the  following  : 

"  I  cannot  help  snfEcring  Avitli  the  many  souls  who  are  suffering;  and 
I  look  -with  anxiety  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  defend  decisions  which 
may  not  be  difficult  to  my  own  private  judgment,  but  may  be  most 
difficult  to  maintain  logically  in  the  face  of  historical  facts.  What 
have  we  done  to  be  treated  as  the  faithful  never  were  treated  before  ? 
When  has  a  definition  de  fide  been  a  luxury  of  devotion  and  not  a  stern, 
painful  necessity?  Why  should  an  aggressive,  insolent  faction  be 
allowed  '  to  make  the  heart  of  the  just  sad,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not 
made  sorrowful '  ?  .  .  .  With  these  thoughts  ever  before  me,  I  am 
contlnualhi  ashing  myself  tolietUer  I  ought  not  to  malce  my  feelings  fiibllc  ; 
but  all  I  do  is  to  pray  those  early  doctors  of  the  Church  whose  inter- 
cession would  decide  the  matter — Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome, 
Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil — to  avert  the  great  calamity." 

Dr.  Dollinger  used  to  lecture  in  Horsaal  No.  12,  in  the 
university.  In  spite  of  the  action  of  Senestrey,  the  fanatical 
Bishop  of  Kegensburg,  who  not  long  before  had  forbidden 
his  theological  students  to  attend  the  suspected  Professor's 
lectures,  theological  students  did  attend.  Evidently  other 
bishops  had  not  followed  his  example,  and  possibly  he  was 
not  entirely  obeyed.  The  lecturer  stated  his  facts  with  the 
utmost  clearness  and  decision  ;  yet  it  wa^  the  decision  of  a 
man  who,  although  he  had  quite  made  up  his  own  mind, 
had  no  wish  to  make  up  yours.  "  Judge  for  yourselves" 
was  the  attitude  throughout.  His  audience  used  to  rise  as 
he  entered  the  room  and  as  he  left  it ;  and  he  bowed  to 
them  before  leaving  his  desk. 

In  treating  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  one  could  not 
help  feeling  that  his  remarks  were  sometimes  made  with  a 
side  reference   to  current  events.     Thus  he  said   that  we 
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gathered  a  different  account  of  the  position  of  Nestorius 
from  his  own  statements,  than  we  should  have  done,  if  we 
had  had  only  Cyril  as  an  authority.  Both  sides  in  the 
controversy,  as  so  often  happens,  attributed  to  their  op- 
ponents conclusions  drawn  from  the  statements  of  their 
opponents,  which  however  would  not  have  been  admitted 
by  the  opponents  themselves.  This  was  very  much  the 
way  in  which  Dollinger's  own  statements  were  being 
treated.  Again,  he  said  that  the  only  condition  on  which 
an  oecumenical  council  could  meet  to  settle  the  question 
was,  that  the  emperor  should  summon  one,  and  should 
decide  lohen  it  was  to  meet.  Which  perhaps  meant  that 
the  Pope,  by  summoning  the  Council  and  fixing  the  date 
for  it,  had  acted  in  a  way  which  prejudiced  the  freedom  of 
the  Council.  His  date  might  be  one  which  would  prevent 
highly  representative  bishops  from  being  present,  or  from 
remaining  till  the  close.  When  Dr.  Dollinger  went  on  to 
remark  that  at  the  time  of  the  gathering  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (Pentecost),  the  heat  was  so  great  that  many  of 
the  bishops  were  unwilling  to  remain  on  account  of  their 
health,  there  was  something  very  like  a  titter  throughout 
the  lecture  room.  It  had  been  well  understood  that  it  was 
the  device  of  the  ultramontanes  at  that  very  moment,  to 
prolong  the  Council  through  the  summer  months,  when 
Pome  would  be  intolerable  to  all  but  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
who  are  almost  all  of  them  infallibilists. 

It  was  probably  something  more  than  a  coincidence,  that 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  made  that  remark  (July  8th), 
the  Poman  letter  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeltung  began  thus  : 

"  111  the  Middle  Ages  ecclesiastical  controversies  -vvere  decided  hy 
the  ordeal  of  the  cross.  Representatives  of  the  two  parties  placed 
themselves  with  their  arms  outstretched  iu  front  of  a  large  cross. 
Whoever  first  let  his  arms  drop  or  (as  sometimes  happened)  fainted 
away,  lost  his  canse.  The  heat,  and  the  fever  caused  by  it,  have  at 
the  present  time  taken  the  place  of  this  ordeal  at  Rome.  .  .  .  How 
clearly  the  inestimal^le  value  of   this  new  ally,  Heat  and   Fever,  is 
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recognised  by  the  authorities,  is  sho^vii  by  tlic  papal  pet  journalist 
Veuillot,  in  his  laconic  but  significant -words,  ' Et  si  la  definition  ne 
peut  murir  qu'au  soJeil,  eh  hicn,  on  grillcra '  (in  his  125th  '  Letter  on  the 
Council ' ).'' 

The  previous  Eoman  letter  in  the  Allgemcine  Zeitung  had 
Sitated  that  Eome  was  hke  an  episcopal  hospital,  so  great  was 
the  number  of  prelates  who  were  laid  up  or  seriously  unwell. 
When  it  was  reported  to  the  Pope  that  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  bishops  were  in  danger,  and  that  the  Council  ought 
to  be  prorogued,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Crejnno," 
"Let  them  rot  like  sheep."  This  brutal  reply  made  a 
great  stir  in  Eome,  for  the  report  was  believed. 

On  Friday,  July  15th,  came  news  that  war  had  been 
declared  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  Dr.  Dollinger's 
audience  began  to  thin.  Then  came  the  proclamation  of 
the  Infallibility  dogma,  July  18th.  Two  days  later,  Dr. 
Dollinger  reached  the  Honorius  question.  One  knew 
beforehand  what  he  thought  about  it ;  but  it  was  very 
interesting  to  have  it  from  his  own  lips,  and  precisely  at 
that  crisis.  July  28th  he  brought  his  lectures  to  a  close; 
and  after  he  had  signed  the  certificates  of  the  other  students 
we  walked  back  to  his  house  together.  He  told  me  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Munich  (Scherr),  who  had  just  returned 
from  Eome,  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifteen  who  retired 
before  the  Infallibility  was  proclaimed,  leaving  their  )wn 
jjlacet  in  writing.  When  he  started  for  Eome,  Dr. 
Dollinger  saw  him  off,  and  the  archbishop's  farewell  words 
were,  "  I  do  not  expect  that  the  Infallibility  dogma  will  be 
proposed  :  but,  if  it  is,  you  may  rely  upon  my  opposing  it." 
"  These  bishops  who  have  opposed  the  dogma,"  remarked 
Dr.  Dollinger,  "  now  find  themselves  in  a  novel  and  very 
uncomfortable  position :  they  are  so  accustomed  in  all 
things  to  submit  entirely  to  Eome.  And  the  French 
bishops  are  worse  off  than  the  German,  for  they  have  the 
inferior  clergy  and  the  mass  of  the  religious  people  against 
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them.  I  think  that  a  schism  of  the  oriental  bishops, 
which  is  talked  of,  is  not  improbable.  But  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  decrees  were  not  supposed  to  come 
into  operation  until  the  Council  had  formally  broken  up, 
so  that  these  anti-infallibilist  bishops  maj^  still  have  some 
respite  in  which  to  consider  their  position.  The  Vatican 
Council  is  still  nominally  sitting.  Italian  bishops,  with  a 
few  from  Spain  and  South  America,  remain  in  Rome  and 
keep  up  the  name  of  a  council.  It  is  to  assemble  again  in 
reality  in  November.  Until  it  finally  breaks  up,  its  decrees 
may  be  regarded  as  not  yet  in  force  ;  and  meanwhile  the 
war  is  withdrawing  attention  and  causing  a  diversion.  But 
precedents  have  been  so  entirely  set  at  naught  through- 
out the  Council,  that  it  is  quite  possible  this  decree  may 
be  enforced  at  once.  The  archbishop  himself  is  very  un- 
decided as  to  his  future  action,  and  I  fear  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  bishops  who  have  opposed  the  dogma  will  have 
a  very  weakening  effect.  They  may  possibly  succumb,  one 
by  one,  before  they  meet  again  in  November." 

At  2  p.m.  that  day  I  dined  with  him,  to  meet  Canon 
Liddon  and  Sir  Eoland  Blennerhasset,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  just  come  from  Bome.  Our  host  was  most  entertain- 
ing, as  he  commonly  was  at  these  simple  but  most  delightful 
hospitalities.  He  corrected  one  of  us  for  saying  that 
the  Council  had  broken  up.  "No;  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  bishops  remaining  who  are  nominally  the 
Council,  just  to  enable  the  Curia  to  say  that  the  Council  is 
still  sitting.  That  is  quite  an  old  trick.  At  that  '  miserable 
synod,'  ^  the  Fifth  Lateran,  a  handful  of  Italian  bishops 
were  kept  together,  just  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  for 
years.  They  did  nothing,  literally  nothing.  There  are 
two  or  three  years  in  which  not  a  single  act  of  the  Council 

*  Dr.  Dcillinger  was  probably  quoting  Jerome,  who  calls  the  Couucil  of 
Diospolis,  whicli  acquitted  Pelagius,  a  miscrahilh  synodus.  This  he  had  told 
us  in  his  final  lecture  that  same  morning. 
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is  recorded.  But  Pope  Leo  X.  wished  to  be  able  to  say- 
that  the  Council  was  still  sitting.  At  the  Council  of 
Florence,  again,  some  bishops,  chiefly  Italian,  were  kept 
together,  merely  as  a  set  off  against  the  reforming  Council 
of  Basel,  long  after  the  Greeks  had  gone  awa5^" 

Dr.  Dullinger  then  gave  us  some  of  his  own  experiences 
in  Eome.  He  had  been  there  in  1857,  but  neither  before 
nor  since.  It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  he  was 
there  during  the  Vatican  Council ;  and  this  error  seems 
still  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  (see  the  obituary  notice 
in  the  Stuttgard  Neues  Taghlatt,  Jan.  12th,  1890).  In  1857 
he  was  greatly  struck  by  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the 
ecclesiastics  ;  they  seemed  to  take  no  interest  whatever  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  "  Everywhere  else  where  I  travelled 
I  was  asked  questions.  But  not  there  ;  not  a  single  word. 
No  one  in  Eome  seemed  to  care  at  all  how  Church  matters 
stood  in  Germany,  what  the  condition  of  religion  was 
among  us,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  And  in  1857  I  was 
not  a  suspected  man ;  no  one  distrusted  me  then.  There- 
fore that  was  not  the  explanation.  Now  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  I  w^as  not  questioned  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  then.  I  was  presented  to  a  cardinal 
as  a  German  theologian  of  some  repute, — or  something 
of  that  kind, —  who  had  written  a  good  deal.  'Bravo, 
fiignor  ! '  was  all  he  had  to  say  to  me,  a  bow,  and  then 
the  interview  ended.  Not  a  word  more.  A  friend  asked 
me  if  I  should  care  to  be  introduced  to  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. He  would  ask  some  people  to  meet  me.  What 
sort  of  men  would  I  like  ?  I  replied  that,  as  theology  was 
my  study,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet  one  or  two  theologians. 
He  was  rather  taken  aback  at  my  request,  said  that  they 
were  not  so  easy  to  find,  but  he  would  try.  Well,  they 
came.  I  raised  one  theological  subject  after  another,  but 
there  was  no  getting  them  to  talk.  Nothing  seemed  to 
interest  them.     I  speak  Itahan,  so  that  it  cannot  have  been 
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the  language  that  was  the  obstacle.  If  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion, it  was  '  Si,  sig)ior,'  or  '  No,  signor  ' ;  and  then  the 
matter  dropped.  At  last,  in  despair,  I  gave  up  theology 
and  began  to  talk  of  the  weather.  Then  they  began  to 
talk  also." ^ 

The  fact  that  Dean  Stanley  had  admitted  a  Unitarian 
to  the  holy  communion  at  the  gathering  of  the  committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  Bible  was  mentioned,  and  it  was 
stated  that  one  apology  which  had  been  made  for  this  act 
of  the  dean  was,  that  the  man  was  not  really  a  Unitarian, 
but  only  an  Arian,  in  his  opinions  ;  but  perhaps  that  did 
not  make  much  difference.  Dr.  DoUinger  exclaimed,  "  Ah  ! 
they  just  cut  the  Unit  off,  then,  and  made  him  into  an 
Arian  "  ;  and  after  this  joke  the  subject  dropped. 

As  to  the  feeling  in  Munich  about  the  new  dogma,  he 
said  that  there  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  clergy 
in  the  city,  and  that  out  of  these  only  eight  or  nine  were 
infallibilists.  Hence  the  archbishop's  position  was  a  very 
strong  one.  He  had  the  king  with  him,  the  government 
with  him,  most  of  his  clergy  with  him,  and  the  university 
with  him, — including  Dr.  Dollinger,  who  was  a  host  in 
himself.  But,  as  Dr.  D5llinger  remarked,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  the  number  of  infallibilist  clergy  in  Munich 

'  On  auother  occasion,  Dr.  Dollinger  told  how  bis  audience  with  the  Pope 
made  a  very  unpleasing  impression  on  him ;  the  adoration  paid  to  the  Pope 
was  so  offensive.  He  said  to  himself  as  he  left  the  Vatican,  "  Of  my  own  free 
will,  I  will  ?tever  come  here  again."  A  cardinal  had  instructed  him  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  ceremonial,  "  and  I  was  very  careful  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions most  obediently.  The  Pope,  I  think,  watched  me  narrowly.  I  genu- 
flected twice  as  I  approached,  and  when  I  reached  the  Pope  I  knelt  and  kissed 
his  shoe.  He  said  that  things  in  Germany  would  go  on  very  well,  if  all  were 
obedient  to  that  supreme  power  which  God  had  placed  on  the  earth.  I  replied 
that  I  was  not  aware  that  there  had  been  any  want  of  obedience :  but  I  rather 
think  that  he  confused  me  with  another  Munich  professor,  whose  book  on  the 
soul  had  been  placed  on  the  Index,  and  who  had  refused  to  submit.  However, 
before  I  left  he  called  me  '  un  grand'  uomo,'  the  meaning  of  which  rather 
puzzled  me ;  but  I  think  he  said  something  of  my  having  done  good  service  by 
writing  in  defence  of  the  Pope  :  and  when  I  reached  Bologna  I  found  a  diploma 
conferring  on  me.the  title  of  Muiisiijncrc.'" 
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bad  greatly  increased  since  the  dogma  had  been  defined. 
And  this  was  one  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  definition. 
People  who  are  known  to  have  held  that  the  dogma  is 
untrue  now  profess  belief  in  it,  simply  because  of  authority, 
and  not  because  their  reason  is  in  the  least  degree  con- 
vinced. And  this  notorious  fact  is  used  as  a  lever  to 
overthrow  all  positive  truth  in  religion.  "  Now  we  see  how 
dogmas  are  made,"  is  the  cry.  "  You  believe  these  things, 
and  tell  us  to  believe  them,  not  because  you  are  convinced 
that  they  are  true  (perhaps  you  are  even  convinced  of  the 
contrary),  but  because  some  authority,  which  you  choose 
to  obey,  tells  you  that  it  must  be  true.  Now  we  see  how 
councils  are  worked :  assemblies  packed,  discussion  sup- 
pressed, and  the  result  a  dogma,  which  every  one  must 
accept  or  perish."  "  Si  camhla  la  rellgione  "  is  the  good- 
humoured  scoff'  of  the  Eoman  populace  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Dollinger  thought  it  most  extraordinary  that  Arch- 
bishop Manning  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  men's 
minds  as  to  declare  to  the  Pope  that  thousands  of  people 
in  England  would  join  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  only  the 
dogma  were  defined.     He  supposed  that  Manning's   expe- 
rience was  confined  to  a  few  ladies  in  high  position,  who 
thought   that  an   oracle    on  earth  would   be   a  very  com- 
fortable thing  ;  and  that  he  drew  a  large  conclusion  from 
a  few  instances.     When   Manning  told   the   Council  that 
thousands  in  England  longed  to  see  the  dogma  proclaimed, 
Bishop    Clifford   of  Clifton   made   the   crushing  rejoinder, 
"  Yes ;  thousands  of  Protestants,  who  know  that  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  dogma  will  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  the 
CathoHc   Church."     Dr.   Dollinger  thought  that  Manning 
was  certain  to  have  a  cardinal's  hat,  of  which  a  great  many 
were   vacant  just    then.      It   was    noticed   as    remarkable 
that  Bishop  Clifford  should  hold  the  views  which  he  did 
respecting  the  dogma;  so  many  of  his  antecedents  would 
have  tended  to  make  him  an  infallibilist.     He  was  educated 
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in  Kome,  and  consecrated  by  the  Pope  himself.  His 
enemies  said  that  he  had  turned  against  the  Pope  out  of 
pique,  because  Manning  had  been  put  over  his  head  as 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  ;  but  no  one  who  knew  Bishop 
CHfford's  character  would  be  likely  to  believe  that.  The 
names  sent  to  Eome  by  the  Westminster  chapter  were 
Erringfcon,  Clifford,  and  Grant.  Errington  had  been  Wise- 
man's coadjutor  with  right  of  succession ;  but  the  Pope 
ignored  that  and  the  chapter's  nominations,  and  appointed 
Manning. 

One  of  the  party  expressed  a  hope  that  some  future  and 
larger  council  might,  without  directly  contradicting  the 
decrees  of  this  one,  put  things  on  a  more  tolerable  footing. 
Dr.  DoUinger  said  that  this  would  be  very  difficult  indeed 
to  accomplish.  "  Care  had  been  taken  to  stop  every 
loophole.  No  possibility  of  escape  had  been  left.  Bomani 
Ponfificis  definitiones  esse  ex  sese,  non  autem  ex  consensu 
EccLESi-E,  irreformahiles — there  was  no  getting  out  of 
that."  It  had  been  reported  that  some  bishops  had  de- 
clared that  they  would  never  promulgate  the  dogma  in 
their  dioceses ;  but  if  excommunication  was  to  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  rejecting  the  dogma,  a  refusal 
to  promulgate  would  amount  to  a  schism.  On  the  other 
hand,  Manning  had  been  audaciously  declaring  that  the 
dogma  must  over-ride  history  ;  and  (as  an  illustration  of 
how  history  could  be  ridden  over)  had  been  assuring  people 
in  Eome  that  the  newspapers  were  utterly  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  there  were  dissensions  in  the  Council.  How  could 
journalists  know  anything  about  it  ?  Whereas  he  was  in 
the  Council,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  there  were  no 
dissensions  whatever,  the  bishops  were  perfectly  unanimous. 

A  little  after  4  p.m.  a  visitor  was  announced.  It  was 
Gregorovius,  the  author  of  the  well-known  History  of  the 
City  of  Borne ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  the  rest  of  us 
took  our  leave. 
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I  saw  Dr.  Dollinger  once  more  that  summer,  and  had 
a  three  hours'  walk  with  him  in  the  Enghsh  Garden.  He 
had  much  more  to  say  about  the  Vatican  and  other 
councils,  as  well  as  about  many  other  subjects.  But  this 
paper  has  already  reached  its  full  limits,  and ,  must  be 
brought  to  a  close.  It  shall  conclude  with  an  incident 
which  those  who  have  walked  much  with  him  must  fre- 
quently have  witnessed.  Little  children  of  all  classes 
would  come,  and  (without  at  all  knowing  who  he  was) 
gaze  up  in  his  face  or  take  his  hand.  He  was  always  most 
tender  with  them ;  and  that  wonderful  smile,  with  which 
he  could  express  so  many  things,  would  steal  over  his  face 
as  he  looked  down  on  them.  No  doubt  a  silent  blessing 
often  went  with  it.  But  the  smile  was  sometimes  a  sad 
one.  AVho  could  tell  what  sorrows  a  long  life  might  have 
in  store  for  not  a  few  among  them  ?  And  was  it  not 
strange,  that  among  the  clergy  his  own  pupils  should 
profess  to  distrust  and  execrate  him,  for  holding  fast  to 
the  truths  which  he  had  taught  them,  while  these  little 
strangers  instinctively  and  uninvited  manifested  their  trust 
and  their  affection  ? 

Alfred  Plummer. 
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XVI.  The  More  Excellent  Ministry  {concluded). 

In  the  foregoing  train  of  reflection  we  have  been,  as 
it  were,  feeling  our  way  to  the  sense  of  this  remarkable 
phrase,  and  not,  I  trust,  without  gaining  some  light  on  the 
place  it  occupies  in  our  author's  system  of  thought.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  make  some  further  observations  upon  it  I  begin 
by  remarking  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  words  Bui 
7rv€VfiaTo<i  alcoviov  serve  an  important  purpose  in  the  argu- 
ment, do  really  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  transcendent 
worth  of  Christ's  sacrifice  by  explaining  its  peculiar  nature. 
No  interpretation  can  be  accepted  which  reduces  the  ex- 
pression to  a  mere  expletive  that  might  be  omitted  without 
being  missed.  On  first  thoughts,  indeed,  it  may  appear  as 
if  its  introduction  only  produced  difficulty,  and  as  if  the 
sense  would  have  been  clearer  had  the  sentence  run,  "Who 
offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God."  We  wonder,  in  fact, 
that  among  the  varieties  of  readings  found  in  ancient  texts 
and  versions  one  does  not  occur  containing  such  an  omis- 
sion, and  that  they  are  limited  to  the  omission  of  alwviov 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a'yiov,  yielding  the  mutilated 
idea  "through  a  spirit,"  and  the  commonplace  idea  "through 
the  Holy  Spirit."  But  whatever  difficulty  the  added  phrase 
may  create,  so  long  as  we  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
function  it  performs,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  such  a 
writer  as  the  thoughtful,  philosophic  author  of  our  epistle 
uses  it  with  a  weighty  meaning,  and  with  a  meaning  that 
forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  argument,  and  in- 
deed crowns  his  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of 
Christ's  sacrifice.  And  in  absence  of  any  other  instances 
of  its  use,  our  best  guide  is  to  try  and  discover  for  ourselves 
what  links  of  thought  are  still  wanting,  what  questions 
regarding  Christ's  sacrifice  remain  to  be  answered. 
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Now  one  question  at  least  arises  naturally  out  of  the 
foregoing  argument,  and  urgently  demands  an  answer. 
Why  should  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  possess  a  value  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  of  legal  victims?  To  the  blood  of 
goats  and  hulls  is  assigned  an  extremely  limited  virtue  ; 
why  should  unlimited  virtue  be  ascribed  to  the  blood  of 
Christ  ?  The  kernel  of  the  reply  given  by  the  writer  to  this 
momentous  question  is  contained  in  the  word  spirit.  It 
stands  in  antithesis,  not  merely  to  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats,  but  to  blood  in  general  (the  blood  of  Christ  included). 
The  expression  "the  blood  of  Christ  "  refers  to  His  sacrifice 
in  terms  oi parallelism  with  Levitical  sacrifices  ;  the  expres- 
sion "  spirit "  belongs  to  the  category  of  contrast.  It  lifts 
the  sacrifice  Christ  offered  in  Himself  into  a  higher  region, 
altogether  different  from  that  of  blood, — the  region  of 
mind,  will,  conscious  purpose.  The  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  here  may  be  partly  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
writings  of  our  author's  contemporary  Philo.  Philo  in  one 
place  speaks  of  man  as  having  two  souls:  the  blood,  the  soul 
of  the  man  as  a  whole ;  the  Divine  spirit,  the  soul  of  his 
higher  nature  :  ^  in  the  former  part  of  his  doctrine  following 
the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  "  the  life  or 
soul  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood.""  We  may  conceive  our 
author  as  consciously  or  unconsciously  re-echoing  the  senti- 
ment, and  saying:  "Yes,  the  blood,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  the  soul  of  a  living  animal,  and  in  the  blood  of  the 
slain  victim  its  soul  or  life  was  presented  as  an  offering  to 

^  "E7ret5ai'  70.^  i/'i'X^  SixtDs  Xeyerai.,  v'/re  6'Xt;  Kal  rjye/iiovcKbv  avTTJs  fJL^pos,  5  KvpLoii 
elireiu  \l/vxr]  ipvxv^  ((TtI,  Kaddwep  6(p0a\/j,bs  Sre  kuk\os  a^iMiras,  Kal  to  Kvpiwraroi' 
/jiipos  rb  u}  ^XeTTOjj.ei',  Ido^e  T(p  vop-oOeTrj  SLirXrjv  e'lvai  Kal  ttjv  ovalav  ttjs  i/'i'X'?''  o-^P-o- 
fj^v  TO  TTJs  o\t]s,  tov  Si  T]y€iJ.ovt.KuiTdTov  TTvev/xa  Oeiov  :  "  Since  soul  is  spoken  of  in 
two  senses,  the  whole  soul  and  the  ruling  part  of  it,  which  to  speak  truly  is  the 
soul  of  the  soul,  as  the  eye  is  both  the  whole  ball,  and  the  principal  part  by 
which  we  see ;  it  seemed  to  the  legislator  (Moses)  that  the  essence  of  the  soul  is 
double:  blood  of  the  whole,  and  the  Divine  spirit  of  the  ruling  part"  {Quis 
Rer.  Div.  xi.). 

2  Lev.  xvii.  14. 
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God  by  the  officiating  priest.  But  in  connexion  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  we  must  think  of  the  higher  human  soul, 
the  Divine  spirit.  It  was  as  a  spirit  He  offered  Himself,  as 
a  self-conscious,  free,  moral  personality;  and  His*  offering 
was  a  spirit  revealed  through  a  never-to-be-forgotten  act  of 
self-surrender,  not  the  literal  blood  shed  on  Calvary,  which 
in  itself  possessed  no  more  intrinsic  value  than  the  blood 
of  Levitical  victims." 

Thus  interpreted,  the  term  "  spirit  "  unfolds  the  implicit 
significance  of  "Himself,"  and  gives  us  the  rationale  of  all 
real  value  in  sacrifice.  It  can  have  no  value,  we  learn 
therefrom,  unless  mind,  spirit  be  revealed  in  it.  Death, 
blood,  in  its  own  place,  may  have  theological  significance, 
but  not  apart  from  spirit.  This  is  the  new  truth  which 
by  a  wide  gulf  separates  Levitical  from  Christian  sacrifice. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  writer  had  any  such  truth 
in  view  :  whether,  that  is,  he  meant  to  teach  anything  in 
advance  of  Leviticalism  on  the  question.  What  determines 
the  value  of  sacrifice  ?  It  has  been  argued  that  with  the 
Levitical  sacrifices  before  him  he  did  not  feel  any  need  for 
seeking  after  a  new  principle,  his  idea  being  just  that  blood 
atoned,  and  that  the  higher  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood  lay 
in  its  being  the  blood  of  Christ.  Had  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  been  a  purely  practical  homiletic  writing,  I  could 
have  imagined  this  to  be  the  writer's  state  of  mind.  In 
such  a  writing  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rationale  of  value,  and  the  expression,  "  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  could  and  would 
have  been  used  without  explanatory  comment.  But  the 
author  of  an  apologetic  writing,  if  he  really  understands  the 
Christian  religion  which  he  undertakes  to  defend  as  against 
those  who  fail  to  see  its  superiority  to  Levitical  institutions, 
will  have  something  more  to  say.  It  is  not  enough  for  him 
to  say,  "  Blood  atones."  We  understand  what  that  means 
in  reference  to  Levitical  sacrifices  :  blood  was  sprinlded  on 
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the  altar  and  the  mercy-seat,  and  so  made  places  and  per- 
sons ritually  holy.  Was  Christ's  blood  literally  sprinkled 
on  the  holy  things  in  the  "  true  "  tabernacle  ?  is  it  sprinkled 
literally  on  human  consciences '?  If  not,  we  are  forced  to 
ask  what  "  blood  "  in  New  Testament  dialect  means,  and 
wherein  the  cleansing  virtue  really  lies.  In  the  phrase, 
"through  an  eternal  spirit,"  I  seethe  evidence  that  the 
writer  of  our  epistle  felt  the  pressure  of  the  question,  and 
knew  how  to  answer  it. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  idea  of  spirit  is  essentially 
ethical  in  its  import.  Voluntariness  and  beneficent  in- 
tention enter  into  the  very  substance  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 
Only  a  frigid  exegesis  could  suggest  that  the  voluntariness 
of  that  sacrifice  lies  outside  Christ's  priestly  action.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  its  moral  contents  that  Christ  is  the  ideal 
Priest,  and  that  His  sacrifice  is  the  ideal  sacrifice.  But 
for  the  holy,  beneficent  will  revealed  therein,  Christ's  offer- 
ing of  Himself,  instead  of  being  a  sacrifice  "  of  nobler 
name"  than  those  offered  by  Levitical  priests,  would  be  a 
reversion  to  the  lowest  type  exhibited  in  human  sacrifices. 
It  passes  at  a  bound  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  type  by 
the  introduction  of  the  moral  elements  of  free  will  and  holy, 
gracious  purpose.  Sacrifice  and  priesthood  are  perfected 
when  priest  and  victim  are  one,  and  when  the  sacrifice  is 
the  revelation  of  spirit.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  our  epistle 
taught  in  this  famous  text,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  writer's  clear,  spiritual  insight ;  for  it  came  to  him 
thence,  not  from  reflection  either  on  the  Melchisedec  or 
on  the  Aaronic  type  of  priesthood.  These  he  used  as  the 
vehicle  of  his  thoughts  for  apologetic  purposes,  but  they 
were  not  the  fountain  of  his  own  inspiration. 

Another  remark  still  may  be  added.  In  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  discussion  we  can  see  the  vital  significance  of  the 
death  of  Christ  in  connexion  with  His  priestly  work.  The 
tendency  of  recent  commentators,  following  in  the  wake  of 
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Bahr,  has  been  to  throw  the  death  into   the  shade,   and 
make  the    stress    he   on  the    subsequent   transaction,    the 
entrance  of  Christ  into  heaven  "  through  His  own  blood." 
In  connexion  with  this  view  much  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  most  sacrifices  under  the  Levitical  system  the 
victim  was  not  slain  by  the  priest,  but   apparently  by  the 
offerer,^  the  chief  exception  being  the  sacrifices  offered  on 
the  day  of  annual  atonement.     Such  was  the  fact,  so  far  as 
we  know  ;  but  in  connexion  with  the  highest  ideal  sacrifice 
the  case  is  otherwise.     The  least  priestly  act  of  the  Levi- 
tical system  becomes  here  the  most  important,  the  humble, 
non-sacerdotal  first  step  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter. 
Through  the  death  of  the  Victim  His  spirit  finds  its  culmi- 
nating expression,  and  it  is  that  spirit  which   constitutes 
the  acceptableness  of  His  sacrifice  in  the  sight  of  God ;  as 
Paul    also  understood  when   he  said,    "  Walk  in  love,  as 
Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  Himself  for  us, 
an  offering  and  a  sacrifice    to  God  for   a    sweet-smelling 
savour."  '^     The  death  of  Christ  is  indeed  the  cardinal  fact, 
whatever  theory  we  adopt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atone- 

^  Philo  in  tbe  Life  of  Moses  speaks  of  the  victims  as  slaiu  by  the  priests.  The 
Septuagint  leaves  the  point  vague,  using  the  expression  "  they  shall  slay  " 
((T^dtouo-t),  vide  Lev.  i.  5,  iv.  29.  Assuming  that  the  victims,  in  cases  of 
private  or  individual  sacrifices,  were  slain  by  the  offerers,  we  get  a  threefold 
gradation  in  the  discharge  of  priestly  functions.  All  that  belonged  to  a  sacri- 
fice, presentation,  laying  on  of  hands,  slaying,  blood  manipulation,  burning  on 
ihe  altar,  was  priestly,  but  in  different  degrees.  Some  acts  (the  first  three) 
were  competent  to  lay  offerers,  who  shared  in  the  general  i^riesthood  of  Israel, 
the  "kingdom  of  priests."  Other  acts  connected  with  ordinary  sacrifices, 
without  the  tabernacle  and  within  the  first  division,  were  competent  to  the 
general  body  of  priests  in  the  professional  sense.  The  offices  connected  with 
the  annual  atonement  were  reserved  for  the  high  priest  alone,  the  priest  par 
excellence,  as  in  the  solemn  service  in  which  he  exclusively  officiated  the  whole 
Levitical  system  culminated.  This  gradation  was  a  mark  of  imijerfection  aad 
helped  to  increase  the  sense  of  distance  from  God.  The  i^eople's  part,  though 
rudimentary,  was  very  important.  The  pathos  of  the  Levitical  system  came 
out  in  the  acts  vi'hich  they  might  perform. 

2  Eph.  v.  2,  Pfleiderer,  regarding  this  epistle  as  non-Pauline,  finds  in 
the  text  cited  a  different  view  of  the  atonement  from  that  of  Paul.  Vide 
Urchristentlmm. 
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ment :  whether,  e.g.,  we  regard  the  victim  in  a  sacrifice  as  a 
substitute  for  the  offerer,  bearing  the  penalty  of  his  sin,  or, 
with  Bahr  and  others,  as  the  symbol  of  his  own  self-devotion, 
the  blood  presented  to  God  representing  a  pure  life  and 
pledging  the  offerer  to  a  life  of  self-consecration.  On  either 
view  applied  to  Christ  His  death  was  of  vital  significance  ; 
obviously  so  if  He  bore  the  penalty  of  our  sin,  not  less 
obviously  if  His  death  was  but  the  consummation  of  a  life 
of  self-sacrifice,  wherein  He  is  the  pattern  to  all  His 
followers. 

On  the  epithet  "eternal"  attached  to  "spirit"  it  is 
not  necessary  further  to  enlarge.  As  the  term  "spirit" 
guarantees  the  real  worth  of  Christ's  offering  as  opposed 
to  the  putative  value  of  Levitical  sacrifices,  so  the  term 
"  eternal  "  vindicates  for  it  absolute  worth.  It  lifts  that 
offering  above  all  limiting  conditions  of  space  and  time,  so 
that  viewed  suh  specie  cBternitatis  it  may,  as  to  its  efiicacy, 
be  located  at  will  at  any  point  of  time,  and  either  in  earth 
or  in  heaven.  "  Eternal  "  expresses  the  speculative  element 
in  the  writer's  system  of  thought,  as  "  spirit "  expresses  the 
ethical.^ 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion  I  must  once  more  point 
out  how  much  the  interpretation  of  this  epistle  is  biassed 
by  the   assumption   that   the  priesthood   of  Christ  was  a 


'  Amoug  other  interpretations  of  the  expression,  bia  Trvev/.i.aTos  alwviov,  the 
most  favoured  by  recent  writers  is  that  which  makes  it  substantially  identical 
in  import  with  -n-avTore  ^wv  in  chap.  vii.  25.  So  Bleek,  and  more  recently 
Davidson  and  Edwards.  On  this  view,  the  purpose  of  the  expression  is  to^ 
explain  how  Christ  could  offer  Himself  in  death,  and  yet  survive  the  operation,, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  offer  Himself  again  to  God  in  heaven.  "  Spirit"  is  taken, 
not  in  an  ethical,  but  in  an  ontological  or  metai^hysical  sense.  On  this  inter- 
pretation I  remark,  yicti,  that  the  eternal  duration  of  Christ's  person  is  suf- 
ficiently recognised  in  chap.  vii.  16,  25 ;  and  second,  that  what  the  connexion  of 
thought  in  chap.  ix.  requires  to  be  emphasized  and  accounted  for  is,  not  the 
"eternal  personality"  of  Christ,  but  the  real  and  absolute  worth  of  His  sacrifice. 
Eendall  takes  spirit  in  the  ethical  sense  :  "  In  the  eternal  spirit  of  redeeming 
love  the  Son  had  from  the  beginning  planned  this  offering  of  Himself  for  man's 
redemption." 
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theological  commonplace  for  the  writer  and  his  readers. 
Had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  been  quite  superfluous  to 
insist  on  so  elementary  a  truth  as  that,  in  virtue  of  being 
an  affair  of  mind  and  spirit,  Christ's  sacrifice  possessed 
incomparably  greater  value  than  Levitical  sacrifices.  One 
would  have  expected  rather  a  statement  as  to  the  precise 
significance  of  Christ's  death,  a  theory  of  the  atonement. 
Such  a  theory  modern  readers  are  chiefly  interested  in,  and 
expect  an  expositor  to  bring  out  of  the  epistle.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  am  unable  to  gratify  the  natural  wish,  and  can  only 
offer  as  the  result  of  inquiry  what  may  appear  a  moral 
truism.  My  excuse  must  be  the  entirely  different  situation 
of  the  first  readers,  for  whom  the  truism  was  the  thing  of 
vital  importance,  by  no  means  self-evident,  but  needing  to 
be  insisted  on.  They  were  children  who  required  instruc- 
tion in  the  merest  elements  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
atonement,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
epistle.  That  the  only  true  priesthood  is  that  in  which 
priest  and  victim  are  one,  and  that  the  only  real  sacrifice  is 
that  which  reveals  and  is  offered  through  the  spirit,  is  its 
contribution — of  inestimable,  not  yet  sufficiently  estimated 
worth,  however  elementary.  In  what  relations  such  a 
sacrifice  stands  to  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  to 
what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  it  exerts  its  virtue, 
are  questions  left  comparatively  unanswered. 

2.  The  effect  of  Christ's  self-sacrifice  is  made  to  consist 
in  purging  the  conscience  from  dead  works.  That  "  the 
blood  of  Christ  "  has,  or  must  have,  this  effect  is  not  proved. 
The  writer  is  content  to  assert,  and  for  the  rest  invites  his 
readers  to  reflect,  and  appeals  to  their  personal  experience. 
The  more  the  subject  is  thought  on  the  clearer  it  becomes  ; 
and  the  appeal  to  experience  is  most  legitimate,  seeing  it  is 
within  the  region  of  conscience  or  consciousness  that  the 
effect  takes  place.  That  this  is  the  case  is  implied  rather 
than  asserted  ;  but  the  implied  truth,  that  the  real  source 
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of  disability  to  serve  God  is  to  be  found,  not  in  bodily 
defilement,  but  in  "an  evil  conscience,"  is  of  cardinal 
importance,  as  forming  one  of  the  leading  points  of  contrast 
between  Christianity  and  Leviticaiism. 

Conscience  being  the  sphere  within  which  the  blood  of 
Christ  exerts  its  cleansing  power,  its  mode  of  action  is 
correspondingly  modified.  The  blood  of  Levitical  victims 
and  the  ashes  of  the  heifer  were  literally  sprinkled,  and  the 
effect  was  immediate,  ex  opere  operato.  Christ's  blood  acts 
on  the  conscience  through  the  mind  interpreting  its  signi- 
ficance, and  in  proportion  as  it  is  thought  on.  It  speaks 
to  our  reason  and  our  heart,  and  the  better  we  understand 
its  language  the  more  we  feel  its  virtue.  It  has  a  minimum 
of  virtue  for  those  who,  in  their  way  of  contemplating 
Christ's  death,  scarce  rise  above  the  Levitical  point  of  view. 
"  The  blood  of  Jesus  shed  as  a  sin-offering,  God's  ordinance 
for  salvation ;  I  look  to  it,  and  believe,  on  God's  word,  that 
my  sin  is  forgiven."  This  way  of  regarding  Christ's  death 
as  a  positive  institution  for  procuring  pardon,  for  which  no 
account  can  be  given  save  God's  sovereign  will,  limits  the 
range  of  benefit  and  lowers  the  quality  of  service.  God's 
mind  is  not  known.  He  is  thought  of  perhaps  as  one  who 
demands  the  blood  of  a  victim  in  satisfaction  to  His  justice. 
But  there  is  no  thought  of  satisfaction  to  His  love,  of 
His  delight  in  His  Son's  love ;  no  perception  of  the  truth 
that  the  value  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  immensely  greater 
for  God  and  for  man  propter  magnitudinem  charitatis,  as 
Aquinas  expressed  it,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  His 
love.  It  is  difficult  to  serve  such  a  God  in  the  spirit  of  filial 
trust  and  devotion.  When  the  spirit  in  which  Christ  offered 
Himself  is  taken  into  consideration,  assurance  of  forgiveness 
is  greatly  strengthened.  We  then  not  merely  believe  that 
the  sacrifice  satisfies  God,  but  understand  in  some  measure 
why.  We  learn  from  the  feelings  it  awakens  in  our  own 
breasts   that    such   an   act   of   self-devotion  must   be   well 
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pleasing  to  God,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  our  trusty 
Brother  and  High  Priest  is  the  beloved  of  His  Father,  and 
that  we  are  accepted  in  Him. 

Thus  conscience  is  purged  in  the  sense  that  we  are  assured 
of  pardon,  and  are  no  more  troubled  by  the  sense  of  guilt. 
But   the   sense   of  guilt  is   not  the  only  disability   under 
which  we  labour.     We  are  hindered  from  serving  God  at 
all,  or  effectively,  by  moral  evil  present  in  us  even  after 
we   have   believed   in  pardon,  tempting   us   to   doubt    our 
standing  and  God's  power  to   save,  and  to  enter  into  the 
by-paths    of   legalism    and    self-salvation.      Is    there    any 
reference  to  these  serious  disabilities  in  this  text  ?     If  we 
think  of  the  writer  as  a  slave  to  Levitical  forms  of  thought, 
and  as  dominated  by  the  parallelism  between  the  ancient 
sacrificial  system   and  the  Christian  priesthood,  we  shall 
answer  in  the  negative.     In  that  case,  we  restrict  the  effect 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  not  of  all 
sin,  but  only  of  sins  within  the  covenant ;  the  benefit  being 
confined  to  those  already  in  covenant  relations,  and  con- 
sisting in   being  cleansed  from   sins   of  infirmity  such  as 
even  God's  people  commit.     I  have  consistently  protested 
against  this  narrow  interpretation  of  the  epistle,  which  puts 
the   writer    practically  on   a   level    with    his    ill-instructed 
readers,  and  not  much,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  the  position 
held  by  the  Judaistic  party  in  the  Church,  and  contended 
for  an  interpretation  which  makes  the  contrast  everywhere 
prominent,   and  the  parallelism  subservient  to    apologetic 
purposes.     In  accordance  with  this  view,  I  am  inclined  to 
take  the  term  "purge,"  as  I  have  already  taken  the  term 
"  sanctify,"    in  a  large  sense,  and  to  understand    by   the 
purifying  of  the  conscience  the  removal  of  all  disabilities 
whereby  men  are  prevented  from   rendering   an   efficient, 
acceptable  service  unto  God.     I  believe  the  writer  of  our 
epistle  means  to  claim  for  Christ's  sacrifice,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  the  power  to 
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deliver  us  from  all  manner  of  disabilities,  to  bestow  on  us 
"  a  plenteous  redemption,"  to  unloose  all  bonds  which 
keep  us  from  being  in  the  highest,  noblest  sense  God's 
servants. 

Holding  this  view,  I  naturally  sympathise  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  expression  "  dead  works  "  advocated  by 
Bleek,  according  to  which  it  signifies,  not  merely  sinful 
works  in  general,  but  more  specifically  religious  works  done 
by  men  who  serve  God  in  a  legal  spirit,  not  in  the  filial 
spirit  of  trust  and  love.  The  epithet  "  dead "  is  appro- 
priate under  either  interpretation,  as  describing  the  defiling 
influence  of  the  works  done,  so  that  from  the  mere  words 
the  question  cannot  be  decided.  We  must  be  guided  in 
our  decision  by  a  regard  to  the  connexion  of  thought  and 
the  religious  condition  of  the  first  readers.  Looked  at 
from  the  former  of  these  two  points  of  view,  we  may 
assume  that  the  phrase  is  employed  to  express  the  com- 
pleteness and  thoroughness  with  which  Christ's  blood 
cleanses  the  conscience.  It  is  very  well  fitted  to  do  that 
if  it  refer  to  works  of  religious  legalism,  because  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  a  legal  spirit  is  the  most  difficult 
part  and  last  instalment  of  redemption.  The  severest  test 
of  Christ's  power  to  redeem  is  His  ability  to  loose  the 
bonds  springing  out  of  a  legal  religion,  by  which  many  are 
bound  that  have  escaped  the  dominion  of  gross  sinful 
habits.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  small  moment  whether  men 
be  set  free  from  these  bonds  or  not ;  for  though  they  do 
not  prevent  their  victims  from  serving  God  after  a  fashion, 
they  prevent  them  from  rendering  to  the  living  God  a 
service  acceptable  in  spirit  and  intelligent  in  aim.  Men 
under  the  dominion  of  a  legal  temper  often  think  they  do 
God  service  when  they  are  simply  obstructing  His  work 
in  their  time  and  thwarting  His  chosen  instruments.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  it  becomes  very  apparent  what  cardinal  im- 
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portance  attaches  to  redemption  from  legalism.  A  man  of 
prophetic  spirit,  in  sympathy  with  Christ  and  Paul  and 
reformers  in  every  age  in  their  judgment  on  rehgion  of  a 
legal  type,  could  not  fail  to  refer  to  Christ's  power  to 
deliver  from  its  influence  in  a  eulogium  on  His  redeeming 
work.  And  such  a  reference  was  equally  apposite  in  view 
of  the  religious  state  of  the  Hebrew  Christians.  For  that 
they  had  not  escaped  the  fetters  of  legalism  is  manifest 
from  the  simple  fact  that  such  an  elaborate  apologetic  for 
Christianity  versus  Leviticalism  was  called  for. 

Complete  redemption  involves  deliverance  from  the  sense 
of  guilt,  from  the  power  of  moral  evil,  and  from  religious 
legalism.  These  combined  cover  at  once  all  ethical  and  all 
religious  interests,  both  "justification"  and  "  sanctifica- 
tion  "  in  the  Pauline  sense.  All  these  benefits  flow  from 
Christ's  sacrifice,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  spirit  through 
which  it  was  offered.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer 
a  question  hinted  at  in  one  of  the  early  papers  of  this 
series  ;  viz.  "  Does  the  system  of  thought  in  this  epistle 
provide  for  the  union  of  the  two  kinds  of  sanctification? 
or  do  they  stand  side  by  side,  external  to  each  other  ? 
Are  religious  and  ethical  interests  reconciled  by  a  principle 
inherent  in  the  system?"^  I  answer  confidently  in  the 
afiirmative,  and  I  point  to  the  great  utterance,  "  through 
the  eternal  spirit,"  as  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  That  word  not  only  demonstrates  the  immea- 
surable superiority  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  those  offered 
by  Levitical  priests,  but  brings  unity  and  harmony  into 
Christian  experience.  Intelligent  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
by  which  Christ  offered  Himself  inspires  that  full,  joyful 
trust  in  God  that  gives  peace  to  the  guilty  conscience. 
But  its  effect  does  not  stop  there.  The  same  appreciation 
inevitably  becomes  a  power  of  moral  impulse.  The  mind 
of   Christ   flows  into    us  through  the  various  channels  of 

1  Vide  The  Expositor  for  February,  1889,  p.  85,  note. 
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admiration,  sympathy,  gratitude,  and  becomes  our  mind, 
the  law  of  God  written  on  the  heart.  And  the  law  within 
emancipates  from  the  law  without,  purges  the  conscience 
from  the  baleful  influence  of  "  dead  works,"  that  we  may 
serve  the  Father  in  heaven  in  the  free  yet  devoted  spirit 
of  faith  and  love.  To  say  that  the  author  of  our  epistle 
understood  all  this,  and  here  has  it  in  view,  is  only  to  say 
that  he  was  an  enlightened  Christian ;  that  he  walked  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  the  Christian  faith,  not  in  the  dim 
morning  twilight  of  Judseo-Christian  compromise  ;  that  if 
not  a  Paulinist,  he  was  at  least  not  less  sensible  than  Paul 
to  what  extent  the  world  was  indebted  to  Jesus  Christ. 

A.  B.  Bruce. 
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'Eirel  tI  iroiT|(ro\)oriv  ol  PaTTTit,6\i.(voi  virep  twv  v€Kpu»v  (l  Cor.  XV.  2Q). — 
The  expression,  ol  ySaTrrt^o/xevoi  virlp  twv  veKpojv,  has  always  foi'ined 
one  of  the  most  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the 
exponent  of  St.  Paul's  epistles ;  and  the  generally  accepted  pos- 
sible interpretations  are  not  only  fraught  with  considerable  diffi- 
culties, but  admitted  by  most  commentators  of  importance  to  be 
at  least  unsatisfactory,  while  the  greatest  of  our  modern  theolo- 
gians speak  with  evident  embarrassment  and  uncertainty  on  the 
passage. 

Thei'e  is  however  one  interpretation  which,  though  possibly 
suggested  before,  has  not  been  brought  into  any  prominence,  but 
yet  deserves  consideration  and  attention ;  for  if  not  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  at  least  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  whole  subject,  and  helps  to  clear  away  many  of  the  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties  involved  in  any  consideration  of  the  text. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  throughout  the  story  of  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  as  given  in  the  Acts  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the 
baptism  of  whole  households  is  more  frequently  spoken  of  than 
that  of  individuals.  Thus  in  the  epistle  in  which  this  passage 
occurs,  St.  Paul  says  he  baptized  tov  Srec^avS  oIkov  ;  and  in  other 
cases,  such  as  that  of  the  gaoler  at  Philippi,  and,  earlier,  of 
Cornelius  of  C^esarea,  baptism  was  given  to  the  whole  house  (i.e. 
family  and  servants)  of  the  newly  made  convert. 

This  points  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  evidently  a  custom  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Christianity,  a  custom  of  necessity  confined  to  the 
first  introduction  of  that  religion  into  a  country  or  community, 
for  the  baptism  of  the  head  of  a  household  to  entail  that  of  the 
family  (otKo<:),  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  in  later  years  to 
that  in  which  the  conversion  of  a  king  or  chieftain  often  led 
immediately  to  the  conversion  of  his  subjects  or  clan.  Thus  it 
may  not  be  wrong  to  assume  that  a  household  was  baptized  when- 
ever the  head  of  a  household  was  converted. 

Now  it  is  more  than  likely  that  in  every  family  there  were 
vacant  gaps  made  by  the  deaths  of  loved  ones  who  had  passed 
away,  whose  memory  would  be  fondly  cherished.     We  know  well 
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how  strong  was  family  feeling  and  regard  for  ancestors  in  early 
times,  and  it  is  on  record  that  during  the  evangelization  of  north- 
west Europe,  centuries  later  than  the  date  of  the  Pauline  epistles, 
a  certain  monarch  refused  baptism  when  on  the  very  point  of 
entering  the  font,  because,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  the  bishop 
administering  the  rite,  he  was  told  that  his  ancestors  who  had 
died  in  the  old  faith  could  not  be  with  him  in  the  paradise 
Christianity  would  provide.  It  is  quite  conceivable  from  such 
considerations  as  these  that  the  veKpot,  in  behalf  of  whom  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  certain  being  baptized,  were  none  other  than  the  de- 
parted memhers  of  the  family  neivly  received  into  the  Christian  faith. 

The  thought  of  baptism  separating  finally  and  for  ever  the 
living  from  the  beloved  dead  would  doubtless  exercise  a  deter- 
rent influence  upon  many  otherwise  willing  to  enter  the  laver  of 
regeneration  and  become  fully  initiated  Christians ;  but  the  idea 
of  "  one  family  in  Him  "  could  be  greatly  emphasised  and  made 
doubly  real  to  the  minds  of  converts  by  the  apostle  who  baptized, 
not  merely  the  family  on  earth  cts  to  ovo/xa,  _but  those  also 
(vicariously)  who  were  in  the  invisible  world,  and  who  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  shared  the  newly  acquired  privileges  with 
the  households  of  which  they  had  been  cherished  members,  had 
they  been  alive. 

By  such  a  baptism  virlp  rdv  veKpwv  many  an  uneasy  mind  would 
be  set  at  rest,  and  many  a  scruple  and  prejudice  against  accepting 
Christianity  be  overcome ;  nor  could  it  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
artifice  on  the  part  of  evangelists,  for  there  would  be  nothing  in 
it  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  any  more  than  the  custom 
of  sponsors  at  baptism,  while  it  would  be  eminently  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times. 

But  such  a  practice  would  of  necessity,  as  the  number  of 
converts  increased  and  Christianity  spread,  fall  into  disuse,  and 
as  early  as  the  4th  or  5th  century  be  so  far  forgotten,  because 
unrecorded,  as  to  be  unknown  even  as  a  precedent  for  later  con- 
versions in  the  West.  There  is  however  nothing  to  show  that,  in 
countries  such  as  our  own,  the  earliest  evangelists  may  not  have 
used  this  interpretation  of  ^aTrn^o/i-evot  vrrep  twj/  vck/dwv  to  pre- 
cipitate the  entrance  into  the  baptismal  font  of  kings,  nations, 
and  families.  It  is  moreover  worthy  of  notice  that  this  expression 
occurs  in  an  epistle  wherein  St.  Paul  speaks  of  baptizing  a  house- 
hold, Koi  Tov  Src^ava  oTkov  (i.  IG),  followed  immediately  by  the 
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words,  XotTTov  ovK  oTSa  et  rtj/a  aXXov  e/3d7rTto-a,  where  the  words  riva 
aXkov  may  Toe  taken  to  refer  as  well  to  the  oIkov  as  the  individual 
baptism  implied  in  the  mention  of  KptWov  ko.\  Vaiov  in  ver.  14. 

F.  L.  H.  Millard. 


Psalm  xlv.  7. — A  standing  puzzle  to  interpreters  is  the 
phrase  in  Psalm  xlv.  7,  rendered  after  the  LXX.  in  Hebrews 
i.  8,  9,  as  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  This 
is  unobjectionable  in  point  of  grammar,  but  has  against  it 
material  considerations  of  a  formidable  character.  The  alter- 
native translation,  "  Thy  God's  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever," 
defies  the  principle  of  Hebrew  syntax,  that  no  suffix  may  intrude 
between  a  construct  noun  and  its  following  genitive.  Passages 
cited  as  examples  to  the  contrary  are  dubious,  and  the  set  of 
grammatical  opinion  is  steadily  against  admitting  the  exceptional 
construction.  Starting  with  the  probability,  that  in  the  Elohim 
Psalms,  the  original  sacred  name  T^^'^'^  has  been  displaced  by  a 
reviser,  Giesebrecht  points  out  the  possibility  that  in  this  passage 
a  JITI^^S  sing,  imperf.  of  the  substantive  verb,  hastily  read  as 
the  Divine  name,  was  replaced  by  Elohim.  If  that  were  so,  every 
difficulty  vanishes,  and  we  should  read,  "  Thy  throne  is  (or  shall 
be)  for  ever  and  ever,"  a  phrase  that  bas  a  close  parallel  in 
2  Samuel  vii.  16,  and  that  leads  naturally  on  to  the  thought  of 
the  following  verse.     The  conjecture  is  ingenious. 

W.  G.  Elmslie. 


THE  PEE  SENT  DESIDEBATA    OF  THEOLOGY} 

There  can  be  nothing  more  discouraging  to  a  student  of 
theology  than  the  notion  that  the  whole  work  of  theology 
has  been  already  done,  and  that  nothing  now  remains  but 
to  learn  by  heart  the  results  arrived  at  by  past  thinkers 
and  retail  them  to  the  public  with  more  or  less  adroitness 
and  variety  of  statement.  The  data,  it  is  said,  of  theology 
are  given  in  the  Bible,  the  contents  of  the  Bible  have  been 
sifted  through  the  minds  of  innumerable  expositors,  the 
results  have  been  tabulated  in  systems  of  theology ;  and  all 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  convert  texts  of  Scripture  into 
vessels  with  which  to  dip  into  this  lukewarm  reservoir,  and 
hand  them  round  for  the  general  consumption. 

If  this  really  be  the  position  in  which  the  theological 
student  finds  himself  in  our  day,  what  a  contrast  it  presents 
to  that  of  the  student  of  science  !  The  latter  lives  among 
novelties  and  surprises  ;  he  may  alight  at  any  moment  on 
a  revolutionary  discovery  ;  the  horizon  is  constantly  widen- 
ing around  him,  and  new  fields  tempt  him  to  come  and  dig 
in  the  virgin  soil.  This  is  the  kind  of  life  which  every  true 
thinker  must  covet,  where  there  is  scope  for  originality  and 
where  research  will  find  its  reward. 

But  the  notion  that,  whilst  science  is  virgin  soil,  the 
field  of  theology  is  exhausted,  though  it  enjoys  extensive 
popularity,  is  nothing  but  a  prejudice  and  a  delusion.  The 
truth  is,  the  work  of  theology,  so  far  from  being  exhausted, 
is  at  present  terribly  in  arrear.      The  progress  of  thought 

^  Originally  delivcrL'd  as  an  address  to  students  of  divinity'. 
VOL.  r.  "^^  1 6 
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in  other  departments  of  human  interest  has  brought  to  the 
front  many  questions  of  great  importance  which  are  await- 
ing repHes  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  within  the  Church  spe- 
culation is  in  a  far  from  vigorous  condition.  The  Church 
is  occupied  with  different  work.  After  generations  of 
torpor  she  has  awakened  to  an  overwhelming  sense  of  her 
duty  to  apply  the  gospel  to  the  life  of  the  population  at 
home  and  to  carry  it  to  the  heathen  abroad.  The  instru- 
mentalities for  giving  effect  to  these  impulses  have  been 
so  multiplied,  that  every  congregation  is  a  hive  of  activi- 
ties, which  it  requires  the  whole  time  and  strength  of  the 
minister  to  direct.  Even  the  professors  in  our  colleges  are 
tempted  aside  from  their  proper  work  to  absorb  themselves 
in  all  kinds  of  benevolent  enterprises.' 

In  some  ways  this  state  of  things  is  gratifying,  for  these 
are  signs  of  revived  spiritual  life.     But  meantime  the  work 
of  speculation   languishes  and   the  unanswered    questions 
accumulate,   to  the  world's   perplexity   and   the   Church's 
danger.     AVilliam  Ames,  a  godly  and   orthodox   divine  of 
a  former  age,  once  well   known,  but  now,  I  fear,  nearly 
forgotten,  says  in  his  great  work  on  Conscience,  that  in  his 
day  also  the  same  thing  took  place  :    under  the  reviving 
breath  of  the  Spirit  of  God  evangelistic  activity  prevailed, 
the  best  spirits  giving  themselves  entirely  up  to  it  ;  and, 
whilst  this  was  regarded  as  the  body  of  the  Church's  duty, 
the  toil  of  thought  and  speculation  was  valued  only  as  the 
body's  smaller  members.     But,  says  he,  it  turned  out  that 
these  small  members  were  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  body ; 
and  without  fingers  and  toes  the  hands  and  feet  came  to 
be  of  little  use  ;  and  without  hands  and  feet  the  body  threa- 
tened to  become  a  helpless  log,  tossed  on  the  currents  of 
the  thought  of  the  time.     As  in  the  building  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  he  continues,  they  handled  the  sword  with  one 
hand,  while  they  built  the  wall  with  the  other,  so  must  evan- 
gelistic activity  and  sacred  speculation  go  hand  in  hand, 
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if  the  Church  is  to  be  iu  a  healthy  state  and  equal  to  her 
whole  duty. 

This  is  a  true  testimony.  Through  exclusive  preoccupation 
with  even  the  highest  work,  the  Church  may  expose  her- 
self to  irreparable  damage.  The  world  around  the  Church 
never  stands  still.  In  our  day  it  is  in  swift  and  violent 
motion ;  and  out  of  the  troubled  element  new  knowledge, 
new  ideals,  and  new  problems  are  rising  in  bewildering 
numbers.  Unless  the  Church  has  at  least  a  part  of  her 
mind  disengaged  to  deal  with  these  new  births  of  time — to 
understand  them  and  absorb  them — even  the  most  saintly 
-devotion  to  practical  work  will  not  save  her  from  losing 
hold  of  the  minds  of  men. 

This  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  is  not 
enough  to  station  on  the  watch-towers  a  few  men  to  look 
out  for  the  signs  of  the  time.  Only  the  diffusion  through 
the  teachers  of  the  people  as  a  body  of  an  intelligence  able 
to  take  a  wide  survey  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  questions  as 
they  arise  will  enable  the  Christian  faith  still  to  continue 
what  its  Founder  intended  it  to  be,  a  leaven  leavening  the 
whole  lump  of  human  life. 

A  wise  man  has  said  that  every  minister,  besides  possess- 
ing a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of 
theology,  ought  to  have  a  specialty  of  which  he  is  master  ; 
he  ought  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  man  who  knows  so-and-so. 
Probably  this  is  every  aspiring  student's  ideal.  But  the 
efforts  put  forth  in  this  direction  are  often  comparatively 
fruitless,  through  ignorance  of  the  lines  of  study  which  are 
the  most  hopeful  and  remunerative  at  the  time.  A  student 
would  naturally  choose  for  his  specialty  a  field  that  is  fresh 
and  unexhausted.  There  are  certain  directions  in  which 
earnest  and  original  work  is  more  pressingly  needed  than 
in  others,  and  work  done  there  will  be  more  exhilarating 
to  the  student  than  work  attempted  elsewhere.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  where  these  compara- 
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tively  virgin  and  undeveloped  fields  are,  which  at  present 
invite  the  work  of  fresh  and  willing  thinkers. 

I. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  new  phenomenon  of  the  intel- 
lectual world  in  this  age  is  natural  science,  and  the 
hypothesis  with  which  science  is  working  is  evolution. 
Darwin,  now  that  his  laborious  life  is  ended,  is  beginning 
to  be  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  the  greatest  man  of 
recent  times.  A  hundred  young  disciples,  who  worship 
him,  are  spreading  his  doctrines  in  exaggerated  and  dog- 
matic forms.  He  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  the  dif- 
ficulties lying  in  the  way  of  his  'ideas ;  but  they  are  ready 
to  draw  out  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  in  all  its  elements, 
physical  and  spiritual,  as  an  unbroken  evolution  from  pri- 
meval matter. 

It  is  an  imposing  panorama  which  is  thus  unfolded.  The 
universe  is  an  infinite  mass  of  world-forming  material  in 
all  stages  of  growth.  Here  it  is  utterly  rude  and  shape- 
less ;  there  form  is  just  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  chaos  ; 
in  a  third  case  matter  has  reached  full  organization  ;  in  a 
fourth  it  is  tumbling  from  organization  back  again  to  chaos. 
Our  world  is  only  one  of  millions  of  experiments  of  this 
kind  ;  and  in  it  there  has  been  a  gradual  ascent  from  the 
crudest  forms,  until  man,  with  the  exquisite  flower  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  hfe,  has  been  evolved.  How  far 
the  evolution  may  still  proceed  none  can  tell  ;  but  no  doubt 
our  world,  like  the  rest,  will  sink  back  into  the  chaos  out 
of  which  it  has  arisen,  and  again  form  part  of  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  new  experiments  of  the  same  kind 
will  in  the  future  be  produced.  All  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  natural  law,  which  is  derived  from  no  Lawgiver, 
but  is  inherent  in  the  structure  of  things,  and  works  out  its 
results  as  a  blind  perpetual  motion. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  imposing  to  the  imagination 
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such  a  history  of  the  universe  may  be  made,  he  should  read 
the  description  of  it  in  a  book  Hke  Strauss'  Old  and  New 
Faith,  where  it  is  depicted  with  an  ahnost  poetical  dignity 
and  with  the  warmth  of  sincere,  if  somewhat  bitter, 
conviction.  As  a  creed,  it  has  laid  strong  hold  of  the  mind 
of  Europe,  especially  on  the  Continent,  and  it  begins  to 
spread  in  the  East  among  the  educated  classes  of  India 
and  Japan.  In  this  country  the  cooler  heads  acknowledge 
the  breaks  which  interrupt  the  demonstration ;  but  as  a 
working  hypothesis,  it  has  given  such  a  stimulus  to  dis- 
covery, and,  between  the  breaks,  the  results  are  so  imposing, 
that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  overlook  these  limi- 
tations and  give  it  a  universal  application.  The  popular 
mind  feels  the  charm  of  an  idea  which  brings  the  details 
gathered  from  a  hundred  fields  under  a  single  point  of 
view ;  and  perhaps  no  other  idea  of  this  kind  is  so 
fascinating  in  itself  as  that  of  growth — the  long-extended 
unfolding  of  the  higher  out  of  the  lower. 

Here,  then,  is  great  and  pressing  work  for  theological 
speculation  to  do ;  for  it  would  be  mere  self-deception  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  Christianity  is  yet  done  with  this 
immense  new  phenomenon.  The  real  apologetic  of  our  age 
will  be  the  Church's  deliberate  judgment  on  Darwinism. 

This,  however,  is  still  to  come.  Our  great  apologetic 
books,  such  as  Butler  and  Paley,  were  written  before  the 
movement  of  which  evolution  is  the  outcome  had  set  in. 
They  are  still  used  in  our  colleges  and  are  useful  in  their 
way;  but  they  help  us  little  with  the  problems  of  the 
present  time.  They  come  from  an  age  which  was  agitated 
with  different  questions ;  they  were  written  by  men  who 
had  mastered  the  thought  of  their  own  time,  and  were  able 
to  give  the  Christian  judgment  upon  it ;  but  there  is  new 
work  to  be  done  in  our  time,  and  new  men  are  needed  to 
do  it. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  Christian  thought,  in   the  first 
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place,  to  master  the  facts  for  which  Darwinisra  is  a  general 
name.  Mere  criticism  from  the  outside  is  of  comparatively 
little  use ;  Darwinism  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  one  who 
knows  it  from  within.  The  Church  will  have  to  find  out 
how  far  it  is  true,  and  work  this  new  truth  into  the  body 
of  her  own  convictions.  On  this  pathway  there  lie  great 
gains  before  her  ;  for  there  is  some  truth  in  the  apparently 
eccentric  thesis  maintained  by  the  author  of  Eccc  Homo, 
in  his  book  on  Natural  Beliglon,  that  the  Unknown  Cause 
of  the  agnostic  may  be  a  greater  and  more  impressive 
conception  than  the  Christian's  God,  because  the  universe 
of  the  scientist's  imagination,  for  which  it  accounts,  is  in 
some  cases  a  larger  and  grander  one  than  that  of  the 
Christian.  Our  conceptions  of  God  require  to  be  inces- 
santly refreshed  by  truer  and  more  extended  views  of  the 
universe  of  which  He  is  the  cause.  A  book  like  Professor 
Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  is  a 
specimen  of  the  novel  and  enriching  truths  which  may  be 
gathered  in  this  inquiry,  and  it  is  only  the  first-fruits  of  a 
great  harvest. 

But,  however  large  be  the  gifts  which  Christianity  may 
receive  from  Darwinism,  its  chief  work  in  regard  to  it  will 
be,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  the  reassertion  over  against  it  of 
the  principles  of  a  spiritual  philosophy.  Mind  is  not  the 
end,  but  the  beginning,  of  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  If 
there  has  been  an  evolution  from  primeval  germs,  there 
must  first  have  been  an  equivalent  involution.  If  the 
observation  of  the  senses  and  the  activity  of  the  under- 
standing carry  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  evolution, 
there  are  powers  of  the  mind  still  more  august  which 
irresistibly  carry  us  farther.  If  the  impressions  made  on 
the  senses  lead  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  material 
things,  the  impressions  made  on  a  still  higher  range  of 
faculties  give  us  the  like  reason  for  believing  in  a  higher 
realm  of  existence.     Minds  absorbed  with  material  things 
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may  feel  these  impressions  from  the  higher  realm  less  and 
less ;  but  they  are  the  glory  of  hmnan  nature,  and  in  its 
ultimate  reckoning  with  Darwinism  the  mind  of  man  will 
insist  on  giving  them  their  legitimate  place. 

II. 
The  second  topic  to  be  named  may  be  said  to  have  been 
thrown   to    the    surface   by  chance,   in  the   course   of    the 
digging  which  has  taken  place  about  evolution.     Although 
the   scientific  movement   of  the  age   is  called   evolution — 
that  is,  a  progress  forward  and  upward  from  the  germs  of 
things  to   their  developed  forms  —  the  method  of  investi- 
gation has  really  been  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the 
world  as  we  now  see  it  back  through  antecedent  forms  to 
the  beginning.     It  has  really  been  a  revival  of  history — • 
history  being  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  embracing  the 
past  of  animals,  plants  and  minerals  as  well  as  the  past  of 
man.     Only  the  records  of  the  civilised  races  were  formerly 
dignified  with  the  name  of  history ;  but,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  new  ideas,  research  has  thrown  itself  with  peculiar 
ardour  on  the  obscure  beginnings  of  civilisation  and  on  the 
conditions  of  life  anterior  to  civilisation.      Language  and 
folk-lore,  customs  and  institutions,  have  been  traced  back 
to  the  remotest  past,  where  the  light  of  human  life  begins 
to  glimmer  out  of  the  great  darkness. 

Now  one  thing  which  this  searching  investigation  of  the 
history  of  man  has  disclosed  is  the  universal  prevalence  of 
religion.  Eeligion  is  found  to  have  been  always  the  most 
influential  factor  in  human  life.  It  is  now  proved,  with  a 
force  of  evidence  never  before  available,  that  man  is  a 
religious  animal.  Accordingly  there  has  arisen  a  science 
concerning  itself  with  this  department  of  human  life — the 
science  of  religions  or  comparative  religion.  It  separates 
from  one  another  the  religions  of  the  world,  arranging  them 
in  the  order  of  development ;  it  specifies  the  elements  which 
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are  common  to  them  all  and  contrasts  their  differences  in 
ritual  and  creed ;  it  translates  their  sacred  books  and  esti- 
mates their  influence. 

This  is  a  result  of  modern  research  which,  it  might  be 
thought,  would  be  highly  interesting  to  the  spiritual  mind  ; 
for  the  universal  prevalence  and  profound  influence  of 
religion  would  appear  to  be  a  proof  that  religion  is  an  inde- 
feasible element  of  human  nature,  which,  unless  our  nature 
has  a  lie  at  its  heart,  must  have  an  object  answering  to 
it  outside  of  itself.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  true  religion  would  have  been  intensely  interested 
in  the  false  religions,  and  that  Christian  theology  would 
have  seized  on  the  task  of  mastering  their  principles  with 
peculiar  avidity.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case. 
Theology  has  allowed  this  work  to  be  largely  done  by  a 
science  which  is  anything  but  theological.  The  study  has 
its  chief  seat  at  present  in  France  ;  and,  pursued  as  it 
has  been  by  some  of  the  leading  thinkers  there,  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  formidable  instrument  of  unbelief. 

For  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  Science  of  Religions 
are  not  in  all  respects,  at  first  sight  at  least,  favourable  to 
belief.  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  a  simple  faith,  few  experiences 
are  more  trying  than  a  first  acquaintance  with  another 
religion.  Those  of  our  countrymen  who  go  to  the  East, 
and  are  brought  face  to  face  with,  say,  the  religions  of 
India,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  resemblances  between 
them  and  our  own.  Both  have  their  places  of  worship, 
prayers,  sacred  books  and  ministers  ;  and  in  both  human 
hearts  seem  to  be  stirred  with  the  same  aspirations  and 
comforted  with  the  same  hopes.  The  suggestion  is  easy, 
that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  them;  and, 
as  we  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  these  religions  as 
superstitions,  the  conclusion  may  be  leaped  to  that  Chris- 
tianity is  only  one  superstition  the  more. 

This  train  of  reflection  is  one  which  presses  on  the  mind 
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with  far  stronger  force  when  a  wide  survey  is  made  of 
religions  in  general.  As  the  student  passes  from  one 
system  to  another,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  unspeakable 
melancholy ;  for  he  is  brought  in  contact  everywhere  with 
the  tragedy  of  convictions  for  which  men  have  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  every  joy  and  comfort  of  existence,  and  even  life 
itself :  yet  the  tragedy  seems  to  be  merely  a  comedy,  for 
do  we  not  hold  it  to  be  all  a  delusion,  till  Christianity 
is  reached '?  But,  if  the  human  race  has  been  so  terribly 
mistaken  in  this  region  from  the  first,  what  likelihood  is 
there  that  it  is  right  at  the  last? 

This  is  the  argument  against  Christianity  urged  in  Bohert 
Elsmere.  Widen  your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  race, 
says  the  authoress,  acquaint  yourself  with  other  religions ; 
and  you  will  find  that  they  have  the  same  arguments  with 
which  to  support  themselves  as  Christianity :  they  have 
their  miracles  and  their  fulfilled  prophecies,  just  as  it  has  ; 
but  we  know  that  in  their  case  the  evidence  is  of  no  value  ; 
in  the  case  of  Christianity  it  seems  sound  only  when  you 
isolate  it  from  the  parallel  evidence  for  other  religions : 
bring  the  two  into  comparison,  and  you  will  see  that  they 
have  precisely  the  same  character. 

What  is  the  answer  to  all  this  ?  Is  it  that  we  have  been 
wrong  in  characterizing  other  religions  absolutely  as  false  ? 
Although  false  in  some  respects,  are  they  true  in  others  ? 
Is  it  the  truth  in  them,  as  far  as  it  goes,  which  has  made 
them  acceptable  and  satisfying  to  those  who  have  believed 
them?  Are  they  the  partially  true,  leading  up  to  the 
absolutely  true,  which  is  Christianity  ?  Or  is  Christianity 
something  which  stands  wholly  apart — the  one  way  of 
access  to  God  and  the  only  means  of  salvation — whose 
glory  is  made  the  brighter  by  the  darkness  of  the  universal 
falsehood  with  which  it  is  contrasted  ? 

These  are  pressing  questions,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
simple.     If  you  say,  "  Yes,  these  other  religions  were  all 
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good  in  their  degree ;  they  were  honest  gropings  of  the 
human  spirit  after  the  Father,  and  gave  real,  though 
imperfect,  culture  to  the  same  instincts  as  are  nourished 
hy  Christianity,"  you  seem  to  place  yourself  in  direct  anta- 
gonism to  the  vehemently  expressed  convictions  of  the  pro- 
phets and  the  primitive  teachers  of  the  true  religion,  and 
with  the  solemn  statements  of  the  Author  of  this  religion 
Himself.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  answer  the  other  way, 
you  come  into  collision  not  only  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
but  apparently  also  with  that  sense  of  sympathy  and 
fairness  which  has  been  the  light  by  whose  guidance  the 
best  conquests  of  the  modern  intellect  have  been  made. 
In  short,  this  is  a  region  which  believing  theology  has  still 
to  a  large  extent  to  master,  and  in  which  there  is  almost 
boundless  scope  for  both  investigation  and  speculation. 

III. 

A  third  region  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  work  clamantly 
calling  for  new  workers  is  biblical  criticism.  The 
tendency  of  the  present  age  to  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
things  and  sift  the  records  of  the  past  has  naturally  con- 
centrated itself  on  those  records  which  Christians  believe 
to  be  the  most  important  in  existence — the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  the  instruments  of  criti- 
cism, which  have  been  sharpened  with  use  in  the  testing  of 
other  documents,  have  been  applied  with  especial  thorough- 
ness to  these. 

The  critical  movement  is  the  commanding  phenomenon 
of  our  day  in  theology.  The  conclusions  about  the  sacred 
books — their  ages,  authors  and  trustworthiness — arrived  at 
by  those  who  drew  up  the  canon,  and  accepted  for  many 
centuries,  have  all  been  called  in  question ;  and  what  shape 
the  conviction  of  the  Church  about  them  will  assume,  when 
it  becomes  fixed  again,  time  alone  can  determine.  To  do 
this  work  lay  in  the  course  of  the  peculiar  tendencies  of 
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our  time;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  the  possession  of  new  methods  of  research 
have  put  the  present  age  in  a  more  advantageous  position 
for  investigating  this  subject  than  even  ages  which  were  far 
nearer  the  object  of  inquiry. 

For  a  hundred  years  this  critical  process  has  been  going 
on  in  Germany  with  an  immense  expenditure  of  learning 
and  acumen.  In  Holland  and  France  likewise  the  move- 
ment has  had  a  long  history,  and,  in  the  former  country  at 
least,  has  not  been  less  thorough  in  its  methods  or  less 
disturbing  to  accepted  beliefs  than  in  Germany.  The 
Church  has  the  most  vital  interest  in  the  process ;  for  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  bread  of  life  to  her. 

But,  whilst  this  warfare  of  learned  opinion  has  been 
agitating  the  Churches  of  the  Continent,  we  in  this  country 
have  kept  tolerably  well  out  of  it.  Though  the  merits  of 
English  scholarship  have  been  high  in  textual  criticism, 
comparatively  little  has  been  done  here  for  the  higher 
criticism.  The  whole  process,  for  example,  of  investiga- 
tion in  regard  to  the  New  Testament  from  the  rise  of  the 
Tiibingen  theories  to  their  partial  settlement,  which  has  now 
perhaps  been  reached,  may,  without  much  exaggeration, 
be  said  to  have  transacted  itself  without  the  scholars  of 
this  country  intervening  at  all.  Our  scholars  have  been 
content  to  hover  on  the  outskirts  of  the  battle,  waiting 
to  go  in,  when  the  combatants  had  exhausted  themselves, 
and  share  the  spoils. 

If  the  struggle  about  the  New  Testament  has  in  some 
degree  quieted  down,  that  about  the  Old  Testament  is  at 
this  moment  in  full  action.  In  this  case  also  we  may 
stand  by  and  wait  till  others  have  completed  the  struggle, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  master  the  learning  which  is 
needed  to  entitle  us  to  have  an  opinion  of  our  own.  But, 
not  to  speak  of  the  ignobleness  of  this  position,  it  is  an 
exceedingly    dangerous    one ;    because    the   whole    subject 
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might  be  sprung  on  us  at  any  moment  by  a  single  man 
raising  the  questions,  and  we  should  be  put  to  shame  before 
the  public,  which  looks  to  us  as  its  rehgious  instructors. 
This  was  precisely  what  happened  when  Professor  Kobert- 
son  Smith  threw  down  the  whole  mass  of  Old  Testament 
problems  in  the  midst  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Church  was  taken  unprepared ;  and  at  last  the  contro- 
versy had  to  be  closed,  not  by  answering  the  questions,  but 
by  ejecting  the  questioner.  This  is  not  the  place  of  course 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  the 
ecclesiastical  procedure ;  but,  as  a  question  of  learning,  the 
conclusion  was  eminently  unsatisfactory.  The  subject  has 
been  flung  outside  the  door,  but  at  any  moment  it  may 
burst  its  way  in  again  ;  and  is  any  of  the  Churches  ready 
to  deal  with  it? 

Of  course  the  great  question  in  the  background  is  the 
authority  of  Scripture ;  and  there  are  no  problems,  I 
imagine,  which  are  perplexing  the  minds  of  students  of 
theology  more  at  present  than  those  surrounding  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Has  the  searching  inquiry  which 
has  sifted  every  chapter  and  verse  left  it  still  possible  to 
believe  in  the  Bible  as  men  used  to  do  ?  Can  it  be  main- 
tained, for  instance,  that  its  statements  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  ascertained  facts  of  geology,  astronomy  and 
history  ?  When  two  or  more  accounts  of  the  same  events 
are  given,  as  in  the  gospels  of  the  New  Testament  or 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old,  can  the  records  be  proved 
to  agree  ?  Is  the  miraculous  element  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  in  the  Old,  capable  in  all  details  of 
successful  defence  ?  If  not — if  to  any  extent  mistakes  as 
to  matters  of  fact  are  to  be  admitted  in  the  Bible — how 
can  its  authority  be  vindicated  in  matters  of  doctrine?  Is 
it  reasonable  to  accept  a  book  as  the  final  standard  of 
truth  for  faith  and  conduct,  if  you  say  that  there  are  in  it 
myths,   exaggerations   and  mistakes  ?     Is  the  Bible   really 
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"independent  of  criticism"?  or  is  there  a  kind  of  criti- 
cism which  is  inconsistent  with  any  real  reverence  for  its 
authority  ? 

Many  will  be  found  ready,  on  both  sides,  to  answer  these 
questions  off-hand ;  but  it  is  far  wiser  to  look  upon  the 
answering  of  them  as  a  task  imposed  by  Providence  on 
this  generation,  which  can  only  be  discharged  by  honest 
and  patient  inquiry,  but  may  and  ought  to  be  discharged 
in  faith,  because  it  is  His. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  traditional  and 
popular  views  about  the  age  and  origin  of  the  various  books 
of  the  Bible  stand  in  urgent  need  of  revisal.  When  the 
light  of  modern  research  is  directed  on  these  books,  facts 
are  disclosed  in  great  numbers  with  which  the  Church  has 
not  yet  dealt.  She  will  have  to  deal  with  them  ;  for  while 
theories  change,  facts  remain,  "There  is  scarce  any 
truth,"  says  Thomas  Goodwin,  "  but  hath  been  tried  over 
and  over  again  ;  and  still  if  any  dross  happen  to  mingle 
with  it,  then  God  calls  it  in  question  again.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  so  curious,  so  delicate,  so  exact,  He  cannot  bear 
that  any  falsehood  should  be  mingled  with  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.  This  is  the  reason  why  God  doth  still,  age 
after  age,  call  former  things  in  question,  because  that  there 
is  still  some  dross  one  way  or  other  mingled  with  them," 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the 
experience  of  other  Churches  and  countries  in  dealing  with 
these  questions  is  well  fitted  to  warn,  and  even  to  alarm  ; 
for  it  shows,  that  this  work  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
sow  the  fields  of  the  Church  with  the  salt  of  barrenness. 
We  need  a  thoroughly  independent  and  British  study  of 
the  whole  subject,  done  by  theologians  in  sympathy  with 
the  best  religious  life  of  the  country.  Some  of  our  most 
advanced  thinkers  in  this  department  are  as  yet  so  depen- 
dent on  German  scholarship  for  their  facts  and  ideas,  that 
their  writings  could  be  broken  up  into  sentences,  and  the 
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fragments  referred  to  the  different  foreign  sources  to  which 
they  belong.  Amiel  said  of  certain  Swiss  Utterateitrs,  that 
they  only  poured  water  into  the  Seine ;  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  theological  work  being  done  at  present  in  this 
country  which  is  only  the  pouring  of  a  few  buckets  into 
the  Ehine.  No  past  age  ever  had  greater  reason  than  ours 
to  prize  and  revere  the  Scriptures ;  they  are  read  more 
extensively  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and,  wherever 
they  are  studied,  they  prove  themselves  the  power  of  God. 
This  is  a  conviction  which  our  best  experience  has  formed 
in  us.  But  the  very  intensity  and  serenity  with  which  the 
Church  holds  this  conviction  ought  to  make  her  address 
herself  without  delay  to  the  frank  and  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  facts. 

IV. 

The  work  of  criticism  just  described  has  done  one  thing 
for  the  Bible  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  an  evil :  it  has 
converted  it  from  one  book  into  a  number  of  books.  To 
our  fathers  it  was  a  single  book,  from  every  part  of  which 
they  quoted  indiscriminately,  as  if  it  were  a  homogeneous 
whole ;  to  us  it  is  a  literature,  a  collection  of  volumes  of 
different  ages  and  of  varied  character. 

This  breaking  up  of  the  Scripture  is  an  evil,  if  it  make  us 
lose  sight  of  the  unity  of  the  Word  of  God ;  for  after  all,  it 
is  truer  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  one  book  than  that  it  is 
a  collection  of  books :  it  is  one  message  of  redeeming  love 
to  men,  and  among  the  evidences  of  its  Divine  excellence 
a  leading  place  belongs  to  "the  consent  of  all  the  parts 
and  the  scope  of  the  whole,  which  is  to  give  glory  to  God." 
But,  if  it  be  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  out  of  which  good  has 
come  ;  for  it  has  given  rise,  within  a  century,  to  a  new  and 
most  fruitful  theological  science. 

Biblical  theology  only  became  possible  when  it  was 
recognised  that  the  literature  of  which  the  Bible  is  com- 
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posed  consists  of  a  number  of  strata,  belonging  to  different 
ages  and  of  different  character,  like  the  geological  formation 
disclosed  by  a  steep  cutting.  When  the  dates  of  the  books 
are  ascertained,  and  they  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  it  undertakes  to  show  that  there  is  in  them  a  gradual 
development  of  revelation,  proceeding  by  slow  and  sure 
stages  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  The  older  theology 
was  partially  aware  of  such  a  development  from  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  New ;  but  this  new  science  undertakes 
to  exhibit  it  from  book  to  book,  or  at  least,  from  group 
to  group  of  books,  within  each  Testament  by  itself.  For 
example,  in  the  New  Testament  it  distinguishes,  say,  four 
great  groups  of  books :  first,  the  synoptic  gospels ;  secondly, 
the  Petrine  writings  and  other  books  of  a  similar  character ; 
thirdly,  the  Pauline  epistles ;  and,  fourthly,  the  Johannine 
writings.  In  each  of  these  groups  there  is  a  complete  view 
of  Christianity,  proceeding  from  a  central  idea  and  ramify- 
ing outwards  to  the  circumference ;  and  Biblical  Theology 
undertakes  to  reconstruct  this  view  from  the  documents. 
As,  however,  you  pass  from  one  of  these  circles  to  another, 
you  perceive  that  you  are  passing  from  a  simpler  to  a  more 
advanced  view  of  the  subject,  till,  when  the  last  is  reached, 
the  revelation  is  complete. 

There  is  something  intensely  fascinating  in  this  mode  ot 
study ;  you  might  almost  call  the  science  which  has  risen 
out  of  it  the  romance  of  theology.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
sense  of  growth  which  is  so  attractive ;  for  in  all  studies  this 
is  an  inspiring  idea.  Besides,  it  brings  theology  into  line 
with  what  is  the  guiding  principle  of  science  at  the  present 
day.  There  has  been  evolution  in  revelation.  God  did  not 
give  the  truth  all  at  once,  but  "  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners."  It  is  thus  like  all  His  other  works.  All 
God's  creations  grow.  In  the  field  we  have  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear ;  and  in 
human  life  there  is  a  progress  through  the  stages  of  child- 
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hood,  youth,  manhood  and  old  age.  The  dehght  which 
we  feel  in  watching  things  grow  seems  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Divine  mind  itself;  and  the  same  characteristic  which 
makes  the  study  of  nature  so  fascinating  lends,  when  it  is 
perceived,  a  new  interest  to  revelation. 

There  are  other  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  this 
fruitful  line  of  study.  It  throws  light  on  the  difficulties,  to 
which  great  importance  has  sometimes  been  attached,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  imperfect  views  of  God  and  morality  given 
in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture ;  for  these  would  appear  to 
be  inseparable  from  this  mode  of  revelation.  It  is  rapidly 
putting  some  of  the  shallower  systems  of  doctrine  which 
have  claimed  scriptural  sanction  out  of  court.  It  has 
already,  for  example,  made  the  claim  of  Unitarianism  to  any 
kind  of  scriptural  support  untenable  ;  for  it  has  shown  that 
the  deity  of  Christ  is  not  only  proved  by  isolated  texts,  as 
the  older  divinity  was  able  to  show,  but  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  whole  system  of  thought  of  every  New  Testa- 
ment writer.  Above  all,  by  the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  ascertains  the  exact  contents  of  every  part  of  Scripture, 
it  is  accumulating  the  materials  for  a  more  complete  and 
certain  exhibition  than  the  Church  has  ever  hitherto  been 
able  to  give  of  what  the  precise  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  on 
the  various  problems  with  which  it  deals. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  British  theology,  that  those  desiring 
to  begin  the  study  of  this  noble  science,  which  has  existed 
for  a  hundred  years,  should  have  scarcely  any  resource  but 
to  turn  to  text-books  translated  from  the  German,  French 
or  Dutch.  The  chaos  which  at  present  reigns  in  Old  Tes- 
tament criticism  may,  indeed,  well  scare  scholars  from  the 
task  of  attempting  a  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
the  toil,  which  goes  on  incessantly,  of  writing  on  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  commentaries  which  are  not  better 
than  those  which  already  exist  might  perhaps  pause  for  a 
time  to  allow  the  results  of  exegesis  to  be  gathered  up  in 
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systems  of  New  Testament  Theology  ;  for  the  latest  writer 
on  this  science  has  not  formed  too  enthusiastic  an  estimate 
of  his  own  subject  when  he  says  :  "To  me,  Biblical  Theo- 
logy is  the  most  important  organ  which  the  Church  of 
the  present,  longing  for  new  spiritual  power,  and  the  Dog- 
matic of  the  present,  thirsting  for  new  principles,  possess 
for  bringing  living  water  out  of  that  well  from  which  alone 
it  can  be  drawn." 

V. 

One  of  the  advantages  suggested  above  as  likely  to  be 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  biblical  theology  is,  that 
from  the  exacter  ascertainment  of  what  the  Bible  actually 
teaches  the  materials  may  be  obtained  for  a  new  develop- 
ment of  dogmatic  theology.  It  can  scarcely  however  be 
said  that  dogmatic  theology  is  at  present  an  inviting  field  to 
those  who,  warm  with  the  passion  for  discovery,  may  be 
wishing  to  dig  in  virgin  soil.  Dogmatic  theology  had  its 
long  day  of  favour,  and  it  will  have  it  again  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  temper  of  the  age  rather  turns  away  from 
it.  Perhaps  the  materials  on  which  it  has  worked  are 
exhausted,  and  it  must  wait  till  new  ones  accumulate. 

Yet  there  is  one  portion  of  the  dogmatic  domain  which, 
in  this  country  at  least,  has  been  but  imperfectly  cultivated, 
and  seems  at  present  to  promise  abundant  returns  for 
work  which  may  be  expended  on  it.  I  mean  the  field  of 
theological  or  christian  ethics. 

In  our  catechisms  and  systems  of  divinity  it  has  been 
usual  to  find  a  place  for  an  exposition  of  the  ten  command- 
ments as  a  summary  of  human  duty.  In  some  cases — as, 
for  example,  in  the  Larger  Catechism— this  work  has  been 
brilliant  of  its  kind ;  but  it  has  scarcely  deserved  to  be  called 
scientific.  In  fact,  the  exposition  has  generally  had  the 
appearance  of  a  long  and  awkward  excursus,  rather  than  of 
a  component  part  of  the  dogmatic  system.     The  tendency 
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therefore,  which  has  manifested  itself  on  the  Continent  of 
late,  to  treat  Christian  Ethics  as  a  separate  science,  parallel 
with  dogmatics,  is  a  happy  one  ;  and  some  of  the  most 
profound  and  attractive  hooks  of  the  century  are  on  this 
suhject. 

In  this  country  we  have  a  very  extensive  ethical  litera- 
ture ;  but  as  a  rule  it  has  carefully  avoided  the  Christian 
or  biblical  standpoint.  Man  as  an  ethical  being  has  been 
treated  simply  as  a  portion  of  nature,  and  the  new  outlooks 
and  possibilities  opened  to  him  by  revelation  have  been 
ignored.  This  has  imported  peculiar  poverty  and  coldness 
into  much  of  our  ethical  literature.  Indeed,  to  pass  from 
one  of  our  ordinary  books  on  moral  philosophy  to  one  of 
the  great  works  on  Christian  Ethics  produced  during  the 
present  century  on  the  Continent  is  like  passing  from  the 
polar  regions  to  the  tropics.  In  the  former,  there  is  usually 
a  careful  avoidance  of  reference  to  what  Christians  believe 
to  be  the  strongest  forces  working  for  good  and  evil  in  the 
world — sin,  redemption,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Church  ;  but 
in  the  latter  these  are  the  most  prominent  subjects.  Ethical 
work  of  great  value  has  recently  been  done  by  our  native 
thinkers  on  questions  which  belong  to  the  prolegomena  oi 
the  science  ;  but  one  does  not  know  where  in  our  literature 
to  look  for  a  system  of  ethics  such  as  one  imagines  possible, 
in  which  the  whole  of  human  life  should  be  pictured  forth 
in  grandeur  and  repose,  like  a  rich  and  varied  landscape 
seen  from  a  mountain  top,  with  a  man's  own  pathway 
from  time  to  eternity  lying  clearly  indicated  through  the 
midst  of  it. 

The  thorough  philosophical  training  which  our  students 
receive,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  philosophy  which  at  present 
prevails  in  our  universities,  ought  to  make  a  new  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  easy.  Many  of  those  who  enter  the 
ministry  of  our  Churches  have  been  distinguished  in  the 
philosophical  classes,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  of  them 
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afterwards  produce  anything  in  the  line  of  their  academic 
attainments.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  not 
courage  enough  to  forsake  the  beaten  path  of  ethical  discus- 
sion and  strike  into  pathways  of  ini(iuiry  more  akin  to  the 
work  of  their  own  office. 

These  are  perhaps  the  most  pressing  of  the   tasks  which 
theology  has  at   present  to   face ;    and  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  present  work  enough  to  even  the  keenest 
and   most   aspiring   minds.     To    timid   minds,  indeed,   the 
description  of  them  may  be  discouraging.     If,  it  may  be 
asked,  so  many  things  are  unsettled,  is  a  man  justified  in 
going  forward  to  preach  the  gospel,  before  the  difficulties 
have  been  cleared  away  ?     When  reading  the  history  of  our 
own  country  in  times  of  conflict,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a  reader  may  become  so 
absorbed  in  campaigns  and  sieges,  fields  of  battle  and  fights 
at  sea,  as  to  have  the  impression  that   during  those  years 
all  England  must  have  been  standing  on  tiptoe,  watching 
v/ith  straining  eyes  and  beating  heart  to  see  what  was  to 
be  the  issue  of  the  conflict  which  imperilled  her  existence. 
But  it  will  surprise  him,  upon  making  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  period,  to  discover  that  during  these 
years,  on  the  island  "  ribbed  and  paled  in  with  rocks  un- 
scalable and  roaring  waters,"   life  was  going  on  much  as 
usual  :  the  fields  were  tilled  and  the  harvests  reaped;  spring 
with  its  freshness  and  summer  with  its  glory  gladdened  the 
land  ;  the  mill-wheel  went  round,  the  hammer  rang  on  the 
anvil,  and  the  shuttle  flew  through  the  web  ;  men  slept  and 
woke  and  ate  their  daily  bread ;  children  were  born,  lovers 
married,  and  widows  wept  ;  nor  were  laughter  and  n^erri- 
ment  much  less  loud  than  usual ;  the  various  life  of  a  great 
and  happy  people  went  on  from  day  to  day.     In  the  same 
way,  the  warfare  with  unbelief  is  at  present  loud  and  far- 
extended,  and  sometimes  the  problems  of  the  day  will  seem 
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to  us,  as  we  study  them,  to  be  so  momentous,  that  we  think 
everything  ought  to  stop  till  they  are  settled.  But  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  country  which  still  needs  to  be  discovered. 
It  is  a  home  of  human  souls,  wide,  well  known  and  in- 
tensely loved,  from  whose  soil  a  hundred  generations  have 
been  nourished  ;  and,  though  there  is  at  present  pressing 
work  in  theology  for  the  soldier-thinker  to  do,  who  marches 
to  the  borders  to  defend  the  faith  against  the  inroads  of 
scepticism,  and  for  the  pioneer-thinker,  who  goes  in  search 
of  lands  in  which  belief  may  find  new  dwellings,  yet  to 
cultivate  the  fields  of  the  old  home  as  faithful  husbandmen, 
that  its  children  may  not  lack  their  food,  but  grow  up  in 
spiritual  health  and  strength,  will  ever  be  the  main  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

James  Stalker. 
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''  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  the  Dispersion,  Joy  to  you.  Count  it  all  joy,  my  brethren,  when  ye  fall 
into  manifold  trials,  knowing  that  the  i^roviug  of  your  faith  worketh  patience  ; 
but  let  patience  have  a  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  lacking 
in  nothing." — Jas.  i.  1-4. 

James  was  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  or,  as  we  should  say. 
His  first  cousin,  His  close  kinsman — the  Greek  word  for 
"brother"  having  a  larger  meaning  than  ours.  Was  not 
this  the  most  honourable  of  his  titles,  and  the  surest  pass- 
port to  his  readers'  esteem  ?  Apparently  he  thinks  not ; 
for  he  designates  himself  "  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 
^esus  Christ,'"  as  if  this  were  the  highest  title  he  could 
claim;  as  indeed  it  was.  For  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself 
affirmed  that  "to  do  the  will  of  His  Father"  was  better 
than  to  be  tlis  brother  after  the  flesh  ;  and  when  "  a  certain 
■sVoman  of  the  cbiiipany  lifted  up  her  voice,"  and  exclaimed 
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on  the  blessedness  of  the  mother  who  had  such  a  Son  as 
He,  He  replied,  "Blessed  rather  are  they  who  hear  the 
word  of  God,  and  keep  it."  James  had  learned  the  lesson. 
He  felt  that  an  obedient  spirit  was  more  than  kinship  of 
blood  ;  that  to  be  a  servant,  doing  God's  will  from  the 
heart,  was  better  than  to  be  a  brother  of  the  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh. 

That  he  held  Jesus  Christ  to  be  nothing  less  than  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  is  apparent  from  his  calling  Jesus 
Christ  his  "  Lord,"  which  was  the  common  Jewish  name 
for  the  Father  Almighty,  and  from  his  bracketing  the  two 
names  together  in  the  phrase,  "  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  If  any  modern  teacher  were  to  sign 
himself  "a servant  of  God  and  of  Calvin,"  or  "of  Arminius," 
should  we  not  shrink  as  from  a  wanton  blasphemy,  and 
charge  him  with  having  spoken  of  a  mere  man  as  though 
he  were  "the  fellow  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  ?  Judge  then 
what  James  meant  when  he  described  himself  as  equally 
bound  to  the  service  of  Jesus  and  of  God, 

James,  the  servant  of  God  and  of  Christ,  writes  to  "  the 
twelve  tribes  in  the  Dispersion"  ;  i.e.  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  foreign  Jews  who  were  settled  in  all  the  great  seats 
of  commerce  and  learning  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
to  the  Hellenised  Jews  who  read  their  Scriptures  and  wor- 
shipped God  in  the  Greek  tongue.  To  these  Hellenists, 
to  those  at  least  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
James  the  Jew  writes  in  Greek ;  nay,  he  even  addresses  to 
them  the  Greek  salutation.  When  Hebrew  met  Hebrew, 
the  one  saluted  the  other  with  "  Peace  to  you";  for  they 
had  learned  that  the  real  blessedness  of  life  w\as  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  themselves,  and  God.  But  when 
Greek  met  Greek,  the  one  saluted  the  other  with  "  Joi/  to 
you,"  the  Greeks  being  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers 
of  peace.  Of  course,  when  they  used  this  salutation,  they 
did  not  always  recognise  its  full  meaning,  any  more  than 
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we,  when  we  say,  "  Good-bye,"  always  remember  that  the 
word  means,  that  it  is  a  contraction  of,  "  God  be  with 
you."  But  St.  James  both  compels  his  readers  to  think 
of  its  meaning,  by  continuing,  "  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye 
fall  into  manifold  trials,"  and  at  once  proceeds  to  put  a 
higher,  a  Christian,  meaning  into  the  heathen  salutation. 
His  joy,  the  joy  he  wishes  them,  is  not  that  pleasant 
exhilaration  which  results  from  gratified  senses  or  tastes 
of  which  the  Greeks  were  conscious  when  things  went  to 
their  mind;  nor  that  heightened  and  happy  consciousness 
of  the  sweetness  of  life  which  they  held  to  be  the  supreme 
good.  It  was  rather  the  "peace"  for  which  the  Hebrew 
sighed  ;  but  that  peace  intensified  into  a  Divine  gladness, 
elevated  into  a  pure  and  sacred  delight.  It  was  the  joy 
which  springs  from  being  restored  to  our  true  relations 
to  God  and  man,  from  having  all  the  conflicting  passions, 
powers,  and  aims  of  the  soul  drawn  into  a  happy  accord. 
It  was  that  fine  spiritual  essence  which  radiates  new  vigour 
and  delight  through  all  the  faculties  and  affections  of  nature 
when  we  stay  ourselves  no  longer  on  the  changeful  pheno- 
mena of  time,  but  on  the  sacred  and  august  realities  of 
eternity. 

A  peace  all  shot  through  and  through  with  the  rich 
exhilarating  hues  of  gladness,  this  was  the  "joy"  which 
St.  James  invoked  on  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Dispersion, 
as  we  learn  from  the  verses  which  immediately  follow  his 
salutation. 

To  those  who  stood  outside  the  Church,  and  looked  only 
on  the  outward  appearance,  in  wishing  them  "joy"  he 
might  seem  to  be  mocking  them.  For  in  all  outward 
respects  they  were  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Their  lot 
was  full  of  pain,  adversity,  shame.  The  Christian  faith 
was  not  yet  formally  persecuted  by  the  Koman  government 
indeed  ;  for  James  was  writing  within  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  for  ten  years  after  that  death  the 
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gospel  was  not  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  Syria.  So 
that,  in  all  probability,  those  who  first  read  this  Epistle 
had  not  accepted  the  faith  of  Christ  more  than  five  or 
seven  years.  It  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  Eoman 
empire  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  nor  had 
it  as  yet  touched  the  general  population.  But,  as  we  all 
know,  private  hostility  precedes  public  persecution,  and  is 
often  harder  to  bear.  And  there  was  that  in  the  position 
of  foreign  Jews  who  had  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
which  would  infallibly  involve  them  in  "manifold  trials" 
and  tribulations.  Their  Jewish  neighbours  had  listened 
to  the  same  teaching  with  themselves,  examined  the  same 
credentials,  and  they  had  deliberately  rejected  the  Man 
of  Nazareth.  They  would  therefore  regard  their  brethren 
who  accepted  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  base  and  impious 
apostates.  Not  content  with  casting  them  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue with  stripes,  they  would  refuse  all  private  intercourse 
with  them.  They  would  speak  against  and  denounce  them. 
They  would  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  heathen  against 
them;  and  the  heathen  would  be  only  too  apt  to  conceive 
a  prejudice  against  men  whose  sanctuary  held  no  image, 
whose  ritual  embraced  no  "mysteries,"  and  whose  pure 
austere  life  was  a  standing  rebuke  to  their  vices  and 
pleasures.  The  Jews  themselves  were  eyed  with  suspicion, 
and  were  the  first  to  suffer  when  the  mob  of  a  Eoman 
city  took  the  law  into  its  own  hands.  But  these  Jews, 
whom  the  Jews  themselves  loathed  and  denounced,  would 
be  held  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  the  offscouring  of  all 
things. 

We  may  be  sure,  then,  that  the  life  of  the  Christian  Jews 
was  made  hard  and  bitter  to  them  by  the  rancour  of  their 
fellow  countrymen,  and  by  the  growing  suspicion  and  ani- 
mosity of  the  alien  races  among  whom  they  sojourned . 
"Joy"  would  seem  to  have  forsaken  them.  To  meet  them 
with  a  "Joy  to  you"  would  sound  like  a  jest  or  an  insult. 
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as  it  would  have  been  had  this  joy  been  simply  the  result 
of  happy  outward  conditions.  But  their  spring  of  joy  did 
not  flow  from  the  mere  surface  of  life.  It  bubbled  up  from 
the  deep  underlying  strata,  and  still  ran  on  whatever  changes 
vexed  the  surface.  It  was  the  joy  of  happy  spiritual  con- 
ditions, the  joy  which  springs  from  being  harmoniously 
adjusted  to  one's  supreme  relations,  of  knowing  that  all 
things  are  ruled  by  God,  and  over-ruled  for  good. 

" /o?/  to  you,"  says  St.  James;  but  he  instantly  adds, 
"  Count  it  all  joy  lohen  ije  fall  into  manifold  trials."  And 
how  should  joy  ever  fail  men  who  were  hated  and  despised 
alike  by  heathen  and  by  Hebrew  neighbours,  if  they  could 
find  joy  in  their  very  trials,  and  nothing  hut  joy?  This  is 
what  St.  James  meant.  "  Count  it  all  joy"  means,  "  Count 
it  nothing  hit  joy,"  "Count  it inwe  joy,"  "Count  it  the  high- 
est joy,"  when  trials  of  many  different  kinds  surround  and 
confront  you.  They  had  trouble  enough,  and  therefore  they 
might  have  joy  enough,  if  they  could  but  learn  the  secret 
of  extracting  joy  from  trouble. 

And  why  should  they  not  learn  it '?  It  is  simple  enough. 
A  paradox  to  the  thoughtless,  it  is  an  axiom  with  the  wise. 
For  "trial"  means  "test."  And  it  is  as  we  are  tested  that 
we  learn  our  own  weakness,  learn  what  and  where  it  is, 
and  are  set  on  correcting  it.  Hard  and  sorrowful  outward 
conditions  are  so  manifestly  tests  of  character,  and  calls 
to  strength  and  nobility  of  character,  that  many  of  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity  systematically  ordained  and  sub- 
mitted to  them.  They  held  the  keen  edge  of  penury  and 
self-denial  to  yield  a  discipline  so  valuable,  that  they  set 
him  down  for  a  fool  who,  in  order  to  become  wise  and  good, 
would  not  cheerfully  submit  to  it.  And  though  the  gospel 
of  Christ  does  not  bid  us  invent  trials  and  impose  them 
on  ourselves,  though  it  admits  that  no  chastening  is  for  the 
present  joyous,  but  grievous,  it  nevertheless  teaches  us  that 
the  losses  and  sorrows  we  meet  as  we  pass  through  life 
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are,  or  ought  to  be,  a  discipline  in  righteousness  and  per- 
fection. It  is  not  the  gospel  that  brings  the  trials ;  it 
simply  teaches  us  how  to  turn  them  to  good  account.  Here 
they  are,  ordained  by  a  Will  which  we  can  neither  evade 
nor  resist.  The  only  question  is,  how  we  shall  meet  and 
bear  them.  At  this  point  the  Gospel  steps  in  to  show  us 
how  we  may  so  use  them  as  to  get  joy  out  of  them,  the 
true  abiding  joy,  that  of  becoming  perfect  as  our  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect.  It  affirms  that  we  are  infected  with 
a  moral  weakness,  or  disease,  of  which  our  sorrows  are 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result,  and  of  which  they  may 
become  a  sovereign  remedy.  For  the  sorrows  bred  by  sin 
dispose  us  to  hate  and  renounce  the  sin  which  produces 
them.  The  sorrows  that  disclose  an  unsuspected  weakness 
set  us  on  seeking  a  strength  that  shall  be  made  perfect  in 
weakness.  Nay,  even  the  sorrows  which  involve  shame 
and  remorse  have  a  cleansing  virtue,  if  only  our  sorrow 
be  of  a  godly  sort. 

"But  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,"  it  may  be  said,  "were 
not  suffering  for  their  sins,  but  for  their  virtues,  for  their 
faith  in  Christ  and  their  obedience  to  His  law  !  " 

True,  but  in  suffering  for  our  faith,  may  we  not  also 
be  suffering  for  our  faults — for  the  weakness  of  our  faith, 
for  instance '?  Are  we  not  evidently  suffering  for  the 
faults  of  our  neighbours,  and  so  "  filling  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  affliction  of  Christ,"  suffering  with  Him, 
that  we  may  also  share  His  joy?  The  faith  of  these  Jews 
must  have  been  weak  and  immature.  If  all  had  gone  well 
with  them,  if  the  world  had  smiled  on  them,  might  not 
their  faith  have  lost  even  what  vigour  it  had  in  that  soft 
relaxing  air?  Might  they  not  have  conceded  first  this,  and 
then  that,  to  neighbours  who  were  so  kind  to  them,  till 
hardly  anything  was  left?  It  may  be  that,  but  for  the 
"many  trials"  which  the  hostility  of  the  world  and  the 
synagogue  brought  upon  them,  they  would  have  remained 
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very  imperfectly  Christian  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  even  if 
they  had  remained  Christian  at  all.  Their  trials  put  them 
on  their  mettle.  When  nothing  was  open  to  them  but  pub- 
licly renouncing  Christ,  or  cleaving  to  Him  in  the  teeth 
of  a  hostile  world,  their  choice  was  clear,  their  duty  plain. 
They  must  cleave  to  Him ;  and,  cleaving  to  Him,  they 
would  be  driven  closer  and  closer  to  Him  by  the  very 
opposition  designed  to  detach  them  from  Him.  Their  very 
weakness  may  have  made  tribulation  all  the  more  necessary 
for  them. 

On  one  point,  happily  for  us,  St.  James  is  quite  clear : 
viz.  that  tribulation  is  discipline  ;  that  by  the  divers  trials 
which  befall  us  God  is  making,  or  seeking  to  make,  us 
perfect  and  complete.  And  where  can  we  find  a  more 
welcome  and  inspiriting  view  of  tribulation  than  this  ? 
Sickness,  sorrow,  loss,  bereavement  loill  come  to  us,  as  they 
come  to  all.  We  cannot  hope  to  escape  them.  And  as  we 
must  bear  them,  let  us  at  least  get  out  of  them  what  com- 
fort, what  good,  we  can.  We  may  get  the  truest  comfort, 
the  highest  good,  from  them — maturity  and  completeness 
of  Christian  character,  which  is  a  good  for  the  next  life  as 
well  as  for  this. 

For,  says  St.  James,  trials  are  tests  :  they  come  for  "  the 
proving"  of  our  faith.  They  teach  us  how  much  faith 
we  have,  or  how  little  ;  what  our  faith  can  do,  and  what 
it  cannot.  To ''know  ourselves"  is  the  last  attainment 
of  human  wisdom,  so  complex  and  mysterious  is  our  nature, 
so  "deceitful"  our  hearts,  even  when  they  are  no  longer 
"  desperately  wicked."  Trials  teach  us  to  know  ourselves, 
what  we  really  are,  on  what  we  rest,  to  what  we  most 
strongly  cling,  whether  we  really  prefer  truth  to  gain,  for 
example,  and  duty  to  pleasure,  whether  we  believe  most 
in  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal  or  in  those 
which  are  seen  and  temporal. 

It  is  God,  our  reconciled  God  and  Father,  who  appoints 
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these  tests,  God  who  applies  them.  And  therefore  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  come  for  good  ends.  God  does  not 
try  us  simply  to  show  that  we  have  no  faith  worth  having, 
or  that  we  are  far  weaker  than  we  thought.  He  puts  us  to 
the  test  to  convince  us  that  we  have  some  faith,  if  only 
enough  to  make  us  grieve  over  our  failures,  and  to  increase 
our  faith.  We  may  be  sure  that  His  intention  is  kind  from 
what  we  know  of  Him.  If  we  are  not  sure.  St.  James 
assures  us.  He  says,  "  the  ])roving  of  your  faith.  worJieth 
2)atience  "  ;  i.e.,  for  so  the  word  means,  it  results  in  a  firm 
and  steadfast-  constancy,  in  a  fidelity  which  can  face  all 
seductions  and  allurements,  all  menaces  and  fears.  And 
the  moment  we  consider  it,  we  find  the  saying  true.  Who 
are  those  who  are  truest  to  their  convictions  when  the 
minds  of  men  are  perplexed  with  fear  of  change,  when 
doubt  takes  new  forms,  or  the  world  arrays  itself  in  new 
charms,  or  the  very  Church  becomes  the  home  of  a  decent 
worldliness,  or  of  a  bitter  animosity  to  new  and  larger 
forms  of  truth  and  goodness '?  It  is  the  men  who  have 
been  tried,  who  have  sustained  "  manifold  trials  "  ;  it  is 
the  men  who  have  been  "rooted  and  grounded"  in  the 
truth  and  charity  of  Christ  by  many  a  storm  of  change. 
"Tried"  and  "faithful"  are  all  but  synonyms  in  our 
common  speech,  so  close,  so  obvious,  is  the  connexion 
between  trials  and  fidelity. 

But  if  our  trials  are  to  produce  this  constant  and  faithful 
temper  in  us,  we  must  "  let  patience  have  a  perfect  work." 
Since  chastening  is  grievous  to  us,  the  danger  is  that  we 
should  seek  to  escape  it  as  soon  as  we  can,  forgetting  that 
only  "he  that  endureth  to  the  end  will  be  saved."  The 
acid  that  tries  the  gold  bites  the  gold,  or,  rather,  it  bites 
the  alloy  in  the  gold.  Tests  are  painful ;  and  they  make 
unwelcome  calls  on  our  energy  and  fortitude.  We  must 
therefore  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  we  must 
suffer  our  constancy,  our  fidehty  to  God,  to  be  exposed  to 
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many  and  searching  trials,  if  we  would  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  our  trials. 

And  what  is  this  full  benefit  ?  "  That  ye  may  he  perfect 
and  entire,  lacking  nothing,"  or  lacking  in  nothing.  The 
word  here  rendered  "perfect  "  is  elsewhere  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20 
and  Heb.  v.  14)  taken  to  denote  manliness  or  maturity. 
So  that  the  full  benefit  of  trial  is,  that,  if  we  endure  it  with 
a  patient  fidelity,  we  become  7natiire  men  in  Christ  Jesus, 
nay,  complete  men,  lacking  nothing  that  a  Christian  man 
should  have  and  enjoy.  And  what  higher  reward  could 
possibly  be  set  before  a  reasonable  and  religious  being? 
What  we  want,  what  we  know  we  want,  most  of  all,  is  to 
have  our  character  fully  and  happily  developed,  its  various 
and  often  hostile  affections  and  aims  absorbed  and  har- 
monized, by  having  them  all  brought  under  law  to  Christ. 
To  become  such  men  as  He  was,  and  to  walk  even  as  also 
He  walked,  is  not  this  the  supreme  end  of  all  who  call  and 
profess  themselves  Christians?  is  it  not  our  chief  good, 
our  highest  blessedness  ? 

Our  sorrow  and  unrest  spring  from  our  immaturity,  from 
the  partial  and  ill-balanced  development  of  our  spiritual 
nature.  One  man  is  kind  and  generous,  but  he  is  also 
vain  ;  he  has  a  boastful  and  inaccurate  tongue ;  he  is  too 
much  the  creature  of  changeful  impulses,  or  yields  too 
easily  to  the  several  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
from  without.  Another  is  modest,  gentle,  patient ;  but  he 
has  little  courage,  or  generosity,  or  ardour.  One  is  pious 
and  devout ;  but  he  is  also  selfish,  and  lays  too  strong  a 
grasp  on  this  world's  goods.  Another  is  forward  in  every 
good  work,  but  lacks  the  contemplative  spirit  which  alone 
could  guide  him  to  work  wisely.  And  still  another  loves 
truth,  and  asks  nothing  better  than  to  be  allowed  to  study 
and  meditate  upon  its  mysteries ;  but  he  shrinks  from  active 
service,  from  the  toil  of  ministering  to  the  ignorant,  the 
sick,  the  poor,  the  rude.     "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
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says  Wordsworth;  and  we  may  add,  "And  the  mau  is 
often  as  childish  as  his  father."  None  of  us  are  ripened 
and  mature  men,  complete  at  all  points,  lacking  in  none. 

And  how  shall  we  be  made  complete  save  by  manifold 
trials  borne  with  good  fidehty?  How  are  lads  changed 
into  men  mature  enough  to  face  and  use  the  world  ?  By 
being  kept  at  home,  guarded  from  all  strain,  all  temptation, 
all  hardness — no  wind  suffered  to  visit  their  cheek  too 
roughly  ?  or  by  being  sent  out  to  face  all  weathers,  even 
the  worst ;  to  mix  with  men  of  many  kinds,  even  the 
worst ;  to  withstand  all  temptations,  even  the  worst  ?  As 
lads  are  made  men,  so  are  the  sons  of  God  made  complete 
men  in  Christ.  The  Church  has  milksops  enough  and  to 
spare  !  It  would  have  nothing  else  but  for  the  manifold 
trials  which  God  calls  some  of  us  to  face,  in  order  that,  by 
faithfully  and  patiently  meeting  them,  we  may  be  trained 
in  the  image  and  for  the  service  of  that  Son  of  man 
who  Himself  was  made  perfect  by  the  things  which  He 
suffered. 

Let  us  then  ask  for  wisdom  and  grace  to  "  count  it  all 
joy  when  we  are  compassed  about  by  manifold  trials, 
knowing  that  the  proving  of  our  faith  worketh  patience," 
and  that  if  we  "  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work  "  in  us, 
not  hurrying  to  escape  from  the  trials  by  which  our  fidelity 
is  tested  and  trained,  we  ourselves  shall  grow  into  "  perfect 
and  entire  "  men,  "  lacking  nothing,"  though  now  we  lack 
so  much. 

S.  Cox. 
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II.  KoMAN  Difficulties. 

On  June  6th,  1871,  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  by  diploma  on  Dr.  DolHnger,  and  on  June 
13th  I  had  the  honour  and  dehght  of  presenting  the  diploma 
to  him.  The  degree  had  been  opposed  by  a  Master  of  Arts, 
who  had  left  the  Church  of  England  and  become  a  strong 
ultramontane ;  and  the  printed  paper  stating  the  reasons 
for  this  opposition  had  been  forwarded  to  Dr.  Dollinger. 
He  spoke  with  characteristic  generosity  of  it,  saying  that 
the  grounds  stated  were  very  intelligible  and  reasonable. 
I  told  him  that  some  who  voted  for  the  degree  thought  the 
opposition  a  good  thing,  as  it  showed  that  the  significance 
of  it  was  understood  in  ultramontane  quarters. 

Dr.  Dollinger  had  been  publicly  excommunicated  April 
23rd,  a  punishment,  as  he  himself  had  said,  usually  reserved 
for  priests  guilty  of  the  grossest  immorality,  but  only  very 
rarely  inflicted  upon  them ;  yet  visited  on  him,  because  he 
continued  to  reject  what  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  what  the 
very  man  who  pronounced  the  sentence  had  himself  rejected 
in  like  manner  only  a  few  months  previously.  The  Oxford 
degree,  and  many  other  similar  expressions  of  esteem  and 
sympathy,  were  the  answer  of  the  intelligence  of  Europe 
to  this  most  iniquitous  sentence.  On  purely  technical 
grounds,  the  sentence  was  unjustifiable  ;  for  the  Council 
had  never  been  formally  dissolved,  and  therefore  its  decrees 
were  not  yet  absolute. 

Dr.  Dollinger  took  me  into  his  inner  room,  placed  me  on 
the  sofa,  and  sat  down  beside  me.  We  were  soon  discussing 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  Eoman  Church.  He  said 
that  the  situation  was  grave  in  the  extreme,  but  that  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  good  would  come  of  all  the  evil. 
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The  pressure  of  the  intolerable  abuses  inside  the  Church, 
and  of  infidelity  outside  it,  would  compel  all  parties  to 
reconsider  their  position,  and  especially  their  reasons  for 
separation.  Thus  parties  and  sects  and  Churches  would 
be  gradually  drawn  more  and  more  together.  In  some 
cases  perhaps  reconsideration  of  the  position  might  tend 
for  a  while  to  deepen  and  widen  differences ;  but  in  the 
main  the  tendency  would  be  the  other  way.  For  instance, 
he  did  not  think  it  possible  that  the  question  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  continue  to  be  an  insuper- 
able barrier  between  the  East  and  the  AVest.  The  Greek 
clergy  were  becoming  better  instructed,  and  an  increased 
knowledge  of  theology  and  history  would  lead  them  to  take 
a  less  rigid  and  narrow  view  respecting  the  disputed  points. 
The  grievous  item  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  was  the 
Infallibility  dogma.  An  irreconcilable  split  in  the  Eoman 
Church  was  inevitable ;  ^  for  the  dogma  was  a  rock  of  offence 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  get  over.  There  were  many 
who  simply  could  not  accept  it. 

"  But  when  men  of  Bishop  Hefele's  learning  and  ability 
submit,  what  is  one  to  expect  ?  " 

"Hefele's  submission,"  said  Dr.  Bollinger,  "is  the 
result  of  great  debility  of  character.  He  is,  I  know,  at 
the  present  moment  very  unhappy  in  his  mind.  He 
has  not  the  courage  to  state  the  plain  truth  and  take  the 
consequences." 

Dr.  Dollinger  seemed  to  think  Bishop  Hefele's  letter  to 
his  clergy  a  quibble.  He  had  refused  to  join  with  the 
seventeen  bishops  who  had  issued  a  pastoral  from  Fulda 
in  September,  1870,  in  which  they  declared  that  it  was 
incompatible  with  the  Catholic  religion  to  say  that  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  is  not  contained  in  Scripture 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Old  Catholics  were  not  yet  organized  as  a 
party,  still  less  as  a  Church.  The  attitude  of  those  who  rejected  the  Vatican 
decrees  was  simply  one  of  protest. 
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and  tradition.     In  Eome  he  had  spoken  of  resigning  his 
diocese  rather  than  pubHsh  the  InfaHibihty  dogma.     And 
yet  the  refusal  to  renew  his  quinquennial  faculties  forth- 
with brought  him   to  his  knees.     Dr.  Dolhnger   said  that 
the  submission  of  Haneberg,  the  Abbot  of  S.  Boniface,  in 
Munich,  was  a  similar  case:   he  was  a  well-read  scholar, 
who,  like  Hefele,  preferred  unity  to  truth.     Yes,  it  was  true 
that  some  were  deprived  of  the  sacraments  for  rejecting  the 
dogma ;  but  as  yet  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  practice  of  bishops  towards  their  clergy  and  of  clergy 
towards  their  flocks.     There  was  no  unity  of  action.     Some 
bishops,  like  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  published  the  dogma 
as  an  official  document  for  which  they  were  not  responsible, 
and  left  their   clergy  free.     Others  forced  their  clergy  to 
accept  it  on  pain  of  suspension.     Even  in  the  same  diocese 
differences  in  the  treatment  of  clergy  occurred.     Those  who 
were  under  him  as  Provost  of  the  Koyal  Churches  had  not 
been  questioned  as  to  their  acceptance  of  the  dogma.     The 
same  was  true  of  the  clergy  themselves.     Some  made  the 
dogma  a  test ;  others  left  their  congregations  to  settle  the 
matter  with  their  own  consciences.     In  the  towns  there 
was  seldom  any  difficulty.     There  were  always  some  clergy 
who  had  submitted  outwardly,  but  yet  did  not  believe  the 
dogma,  and  they  were  willing  to   give  the    sacraments  to 
those  who  were  known  to  have  rejected  it,  without  asking 
questions.       What    a   strange   contrast   the  whole  of  the 
situation   was  to  that   in   the  Scotch  Kirk !     In    Scotland 
Christians  who  were  entirely  agreed  as  to  matters  of  doc- 
trine thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  schism  on  the  ques- 
tion of  patronage.     In  the  Roman  Church  Christians  were 
professing  to  accept  what  they  believed  to  be  false  rather 
than  risk  a  schism. 

He  said  that  there  had  never  before  been  such  a  meagre 
attendance  at  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  as 
there  had  been  this  year  in  Munich.     Neither  the  king  nor 
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the  court  was  there.  Excepting  two  ministers,  the  govern- 
ment was  not  there.  Excepting  two  or  three  professors  of 
theology  and  one  of  law,  the  university  was  not  there. 
This  of  course  meant  indignation  against  the  archbishop 
and  sympathy  with  Dr.  Dollinger,  although  the  latter  did 
not  say  so.  He  said  however,  that  the  king's  constitutional 
power  was  very  great,  and  that,  if  he  liked  to  take  a  decided 
line,  he  might  have  enormous  influence  in  the  existing 
crisis  ;  but  he  abhorred  State  business,  and  disliked  coming 
to  the  front.  I  mentioned  that  the  papers  stated  that  the 
king  had  written  to  congratulate  him  on  a  recently  pub- 
lished essay  on  prophecies  in  Christian  times,  and  he  did 
not  deny  that  this  was  the  case.  It  was  well  understood 
that  the  king  was  entirely  with  his  provost,  and  would 
certainly  have  stood  by  him  if  he  had  defied  the  archbishop 
and  continued  to  celebrate  in  the  royal  churches.  But 
Dollinger  always  lived  and  died  a  loyal  member  of  the 
Church.  Eome's  cruel  treatment  of  him  never  drove  him 
into  rebellion  against  lawful  authority.  When  Home  said 
to  him,  "Believe  the  new  dogma,"  he  said,  "I  cannot,  for 
it  is  not  true ;  and  I  will  not  submit,  because  you  have 
no  authority  to  impose  it."  When  she  said,  "  Cease  to 
celebrate  mass,"  he  obeyed  at  once  :  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  ;  and,  although  he  believed  the  command  to  be  unjust, 
he  submitted  to  it  as  coming  from  one  who  had  authority 
to  give  it. 

I  was  with  him  thrice  that  day,  in  the  forenoon,  at 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening.  An  hour  or  two  after  leaving 
him  I  was  on  my  way  to  Rome  bearing  a  letter  from  him 
to  Pere  Hyacinthe,  from  whom  I  heard  a  good  deal  that 
corroborated  Dr.  Dollinger's  utterances  and  attitude.  We 
were  neighbours  in  Rome,  and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him 
during  June  and  July.  Then  he  returned  to  France.  But 
I  was  with  him  again  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
also   the  following  June,    before  returning  to   attend   Dr. 

VOL.  I.  18 
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Dollinger's  lectures  once  more  in  Munich,  Through  him 
I  became  acquainted  with  three  cases  of  submission  to  the 
dogma,  which  are  so  typical  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for 
introducing  them  here. 

1.  Archbishop  Darboy,  of  Paris,  had  been  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  dogma.  He  was  one  of 
the  eighty-eight  who  voted  noji  placet  at  the  final  division, 
June  18th,  1870,  and  he  was  the  inspirer  and  almost  the 
author  of  La  Demure  Heure  clu  Concile,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  Council  had  been  coerced,  and  that  its 
decrees  were  foixed  upon  its  members.^  Yet  he  submitted 
to  them.  A  few  days  before  his  tragic  death  in  1871  Pere 
Hyacinthe  was  with  him,  and  the  archbishop  said  to  him  : 
Ce  dogme  n'a  pas  V importance  que  vous  lui  attrihuez,  et 
au  fond  il  ne  decide  rien.  Je  n'y  ctais  pas  oppose  covvnie 
theologien,  car  il  n'est  pas  faux,  mais  comme  homme,  parce 
qu'il  est  inepte.  On  nous  a  fait  jouer  a  Borne  le  rule  de 
sacristains,  et  pourtant  nous  Hions  au  moins  deux  cents  qui 
valions  mieux  que  cela." — This  then  was  one  method  of 
submitting  :  The  dogma  means  nothing.  It  is  silly,  but 
not  false.     Therefore  it  may  be  accepted. 

2.  While  I  was  in  Paris  in  August,  1871,  I  visited  Pore 
Gratry,  the  author  of  the  four  famous  letters  against  the 
definition.  He  had  not  yet  publicly  submitted  ;  but  it  was 
certain  that  the  ultramontane  Guibert,  the  new  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  would  call  upon  him  to  submit,  and  his  friends 
knew  that  he  would  comply.  Pere  Gratry  deplored  the 
active  line  taken  by  Hyacinthe,  an  activity  "  nuisihle  et 
sterile  "  ;  he  was  now  quite  in  the  wrong. 

"But  what  Pere  Hyacinthe  has  written  is  not  more 
strong  than  what  you  have  written." 

"  You  mean  in  my  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Malines? 
They  were  written  before  the  Council." 

'  "  Les  <^v('qrtes  out  (t^  appeUs  a  sanctloimcr  cc  que  les  Jrniiitcs  avaicnt  ^crit ; 
voila  toute  Vhistoire  da  concile  "  (p.  4), 
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"  But  are  they  true  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ill  the  main.  Some  errors  of  detail  there  may 
well  be  ;  but  the  position  maintained  in  them  is  correct, 
and  I  maintain  it  still.  I  still  hold  that  the  infallibihty  of 
the  Pope  is  neither  independent  (separce),  nor  personal,  nor 
absolute." 

"  That  is  the  very  negation  of  the  dogma." 

"  Not  necessarily.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  both  may 
be  true  ;  and  I  find  in  my  conscience  that  I  can  accept  the 
dogma  and  still  hold  to  what  I  wrote  in  my  letters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Malines.  I  have  heard  the  archbishop  him- 
self say  that  the  personal  and  absolute  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  was  a  blasphemy." 

This  therefore  was  a  second  method  of  submitting  :  Assert 
that  the  dogma  means  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  plainly 
states,  and  then  say  that  you  accept  it. 

3.  The  third  instance  was  that  of  a  priest  who  visited 
Hyacinthe  at  Passy,  and  told  him  that  he  had  two  con- 
victions, an  external  and  an  internal.  "With  the  external 
I  accept  the  dogma;  with  the  internal  I  reject  it."  And 
this  was  said  quite  calmly,  as  if  there  were  nothing  strange 
or  scandalous  in  such  an  avowal. — Third  method  of  sub- 
mission :  Profess  to  accept  the  dogma,  although  you  believe 
it  to  be  false. 

Well  might  Dollinger  say  that  the  dogma  had  produced 
a  general  hankruptcij  in  morality. 

I  was  the  bearer  to  him  o-f  some  kind  messages  from  Dr. 
Newman,  whom  I  had  seen  before  leaving  England,  and 
who  of  course  thought  that  those  who  were  openly  con- 
tending against  a  defined  dogma  were  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
"I  do  not  think,"  said  Dr.  Dollinger,  "that  Dr.  Newman 
can  be  very  satisfied  with  his  position.  He  cannot  like  the 
state  of  things  in  which  he  finds  himself.  It  must  be  difii- 
cult  for  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  accepting  the  dogma." 

"I  believe  he  is  able  to  accept  it  by  making  it  mean  as 
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little  as  possible,  and  he  thinks  that  you  are  making  a  great 
mistake  in  contending  that  it  means  so  much  ;  that  it  is 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme  party  to  maintain 
that  their  interpretation  is  the  true  one.  The  true  course 
is  to  consider  that  the  dogma  means  very  little." 

"But  the  world  will  never  believe  that.  Future  genera- 
tions will  never  believe  that  a  dogma  of  the  Church  means 
next  to  nothing.  It  will  not  be  right  to  allow  the  dogma  to 
pass  unchallenged,  in  the  hope  that  people  will  understand 
nothing  by  it.  Things  have  gone  too  far  for  that.  But 
that  is  the  way  in  which  many  people  in  Germany  have 
brought  themselves  to  accept  the  dogma ;  and  they  are  not 
very  comfortable  in  consequence.  Bishop  Hefele  is  one  of 
these  ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  does  not  believe  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  dogma. ^  What  will  come  of  it  all, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  is  a  great  disease  in  the 
Church ;  and  if  you  ask  a  physician  what  will  come  of  a 
disease,  he  will  not  always  be  able  to  tell  you.  I  hope  that 
in  this  case  the  malady  will  be  the  means  of  clearing  the 
body  of  the  Church  of  many  evil  humours.  But  I  do  not 
look  for  any  great  results  at  present :  the  struggle  will  last 
far  beyond  my  day." 

"  Dr.  Newman  thinks  that  you  have  been  cruelly  treated,' 
and  that  a  nemesis  will  probably  come.  Those  who  did  it 
perhaps  had  the  right  to  do  it ;  but  still  cruelty  is  cruelty. 
It  did  not,  I  believe,  come  direct  from  Rome." 

"That,"  said  Dr.  Dollinger,  "was  never  known  with 
certainty.  How  far  Archbishop  Scherr  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility,  how  far  under   directions,    either   definitely 

1  Haneberg  was  another  example.  To  his  discomfiture  a  private  letter  of 
his  was  published,  written  since  the  Council,  in  which  he  says  :  "The  doctrine, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  a  new  one.  It  was  not  taught  in  the  first  eight  centuries. 
On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  was  taught." 

This  is  stated  to  be  the  view  of  the  present  Pope.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
once  he  has  informally  sent  kind  messages  to  Dollinger.  "Tell  him  to  come 
back  to  us:  there  is  a  new  Pope."  "Yes,"  said  Dollinger;  "but  the  old 
Papacy." 
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expressed  or  otherwise  conveyed  to  him,  from  Eome,  I 
cannot  tell.  They  succeeded  in  keeping  that  point  quite 
secret." 

"  Dr.  Newman  says  that  he  does  not  understand  how  you 
can  accept  the  Third  Council  and  yet  reject  the  Council  of 
the  Vatican  :  which  means,  I  suppose,  that  at  Ephesus 
there  was  plenty  of  intrigue  and  violence,  and  yet  the 
council  is  universally  accepted  as  oecumenical."  ^ 

"  The  cases  are  not  parallel,"  rephed  Dr.  Dollinger.  "  It 
is  quite  true  that  Cyril  and  others  behaved  hadly,  and  that 
the  proceedings  were  irregular ;  but  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
imposed  nothing  on  the  Church.  It  merely  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  Nestorius,  which  had  already  been  rejected  by 
the  majority  of  Christians.  It  did  not  alter  the  existing 
state  of  things  one  iota ;  it  simply  confirmed  what  already 
was  established.  The  result  would  have  been  the  same,  if 
the  proceedings  had  been  quite  regular :  Nestorius  would 
have  been  condemned.  But  the  Vatican  Council  has  alto- 
gether changed  things,  and  has  imposed  a  great  deal  upon 
the  Church.  And  had  the  proceedings  been  regular,  the 
result  would  have  been  altogether  different.  The  numerous 
bishops  who  were  opposed  to  the  dogma  would  have  been 
able  to  make  their  voices  heard,  and  the  dogma  would  never 
have  been  passed." 

On  another  occasion  Dr.  Dollinger  said:  "If  Newman 
knew  the  history  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  also 
modern  Church  history,  better,  he  would  not  think  it 
possible  that  those  men  whom  I  am  opposing  '  can  have 
the  right  on  their  side.'  I  suppose  he  has  not  been 
in  the  way  of  studying  all  the  falsifications  and  frauds  of 

'  lu  connexion  with  this  argument  the  following  passage  in  Dr.  Newman's 
essay  on  the  "  Trials  of  Theodoret  "  is  of  interest.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  written 
with  an  eye  to  the  Vatican  Council.  "  Cyril  had  on  his  side  the  Pope,  the  monks, 
the  faithful  everywhere,  tradition,  and  the  truth ;  and  he  had  not  much 
tenderness  for  the  scruples  of  literary  men,  for  the  rights  of  councils,  or  for 
episcopal  minorities"  (Historical  Skctclies,  iii.,  p.  3i9.     Pickering,  187i5). 
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those  times.  The  matter  has  scarcely  been  sufficiently 
investigated  and  exposed  yet,  and  cannot  be  studied  in 
books  as  conveniently  as  it  deserves  to  be."  And  again  : 
"  It  is  very  strange  that  a  man  who  has  written  a  history 
of  the  Arians  should  believe  in  the  Pope's  infallibility. 
No  one  asked  a  Pope  to  give  an  infallible  judgment  on  that 
great  question.  And  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  we 
must  wait  until  theologians  have  debated  on  the  dogma 
and  settled  exactly  what  it  means  and  does  not  mean.  The 
world  has  quite  made  up  its  mind  what  the  dogma  means, 
and  acts  accordingly.  The  Pope  has  condemned  certain 
points  in  the  i\.ustrian  constitution  :  toleration  of  other  reli- 
gions, free  schools,  etc. — principles  admitted  by  all  govern- 
ments. The  Tyrolese  believe  this  condemnation  to  be  an 
infallible  decision,  and  consequently  that  the  laws  under 
which  they  live  are  in  these  respects  iniquitous.  Will  it 
help  the  Austrian  government,  or  convince  the  Tyrolese, 
if  a  handful  of  theologians  at  last  decide  that  this  is  not 
an  infallible  judgment  ?  Fifty  Newmans  all  living  at  once, 
and  all  working  to  explain  and  pare  down  the  dogma,  would 
not  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  practical  working  of 
the  dogma.  I  suspect  that  Dr.  Newman  would  have  been 
a  very  different  man  if  he  had  been  well  read  in  mediaeval 
history."  ^ 

Dr.  Dollinger  handed  me  a  cutting  from  an  English  news- 
paper, and  asked  me  whether  I  could  explain  the  meaning 
of  it,  adding,  "  There  is  some  friend  (or  enemy)  of  mine  in 
England, — and  I  have  no  idea  who  or  what  he  is, — who, 
whenever  there  is  anything  against  me  in  the  Tablet  or  the 
Weehly  Beglstei'  or  elsewhere,  cuts  it  out  and  sends  it  to 
me."  The  cutting  in  question  was  a  review  of  a  pamphlet 
called  The  Westminster  Synod,  which  seemed  to  have  given 
a  fancy  sketch  of  some  future  synod,  in  which  one  of  the 

^  ^  Dean  Stanley  used  to  speculate  how  different  things  would  have  been  if 
Newman  had  read  German, 
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speakers  reports  that  the  Old  Catholic  movement  has  ended 
in  materialism  and  atheism  ;  and  this  was  the  cause  for 
which  "  the  unfortmiate  Dollinger  "  had  suffered  so  much. 

I  said  that  the  cutting  reminded  me  of  another  remark 
made  by  Dr.  Newman,  that  Dollinger  might  end  in  finding 
himself  united  with  those  who  would  be  far  more  dis- 
tasteful to  him  than  ultramontanes. 

"  Not  united  with  them,"  rephed  Dr.  Dollinger  ;  "  say 
*  iDorhing  for  the  same  ends,'  and  then  what  Dr.  Newman 
says  will  be  correct.  We  and  the  distasteful  people  whom 
he  indicates  have  common  objects,  but  for  very  different 
reasons.  The  same  thing  happens  in  England.  Roman 
Catholics  find  themselves  working  with  ultra-radicals  and 
atheists  to  overthrow  the  English  Church,  Dr.  Newman 
attacks  the  Church  of  England ;  so  do  the  atheists.  The 
one  wishes  to  clear  the  ground  for  his  own  religion  ;  the 
others  wish  to  clear  away  religion  altogether.  Just  so  in 
Germany :  the  Old  Catholics  have  some  common  aims  with 
people  who  are  otherwise  distasteful  to  ,them." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  expect  that  the  Vatican 
Council,  never  formally  closed,  would  ever  assemble  again : 
nor  did  he  expect  that  any  council  could  do  much  at  present 
towards  healing  the  divisions  in  the  Church.  He  has  never 
looked  to  a  council  as  the  means  of  uniting  Christendom. 
Very  much  must  first  be  done  in  quite  other  ways.  Tlieology 
must  becotne  concillatorij  instead,  of  polemical ;  a  means  of 
making  peace,  not  an  arsenal  from  which  to  draw  weapons 
of  war.  Christians  must  learn  to  make  more  of  the  points  on 
which  they  are  agreed,  and  less  of  the  points  on  ivhich  they 
differ.  As  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  pro- 
gresses, it  will  become  less  and  less  possible  for  Churches  to 
be  divided  because  of  differences  about  subjects  which  are 
so  mysterious  that  no  one  caji  know  anything  about  them. 
Much  may  be  done  by  individuals  ignoring  differences  and 
joining  with  members  of  another  communion,  so  far  as  that 
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is  possible  without  sacrifice  of  principle ;  and  perhaps  that 
is  the  way  in  which  reunion  may  come  about  at  last. 
When  we  have  learnt  to  think  less  of  our  differences,  a 
council  may  possibly  do  something  ;  but  we  are  not  ready 
for  it  yet.  .    - 

He  did  not  think  that  the  Council  of  Trent  could  ever  be 
made  a  basis  of  reunion.  Some  of  its  decrees  were  ex- 
cellent, and  many  Protestants  would  readily  accept  them ; 
but  others  were  of  such  a  character  that,  either  they  had  to 
be  explained  in  a  sense  which  was  certainly  not  that  of  the 
framers,  or  else  the  council  as  a  whole  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, because  some  of  its  decrees  are  heterodox.  In  the 
decree  about  transubstantiation,  for  instance,  no  definition 
of  "  substance"  can  be  given  which  will  not  entangle  you 
in  a  contradiction  when  you  come  to  contrast  it  with 
"  species." 

"Pure  Hyacinthe  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  in  Paris. 
Not  only  is  the  ground  occupied  by  politics,  but  in  all  the 
Latin  races  the  population  is  divided  into  two  great 
sections :  those  who  go  all  lengths  in  one  direction  and 
accept  everything,  however  absurd  and  superstitious ;  and 
those  who  go  all  lengths  in  the  other,  and  are  practically 
infidels.  Between  these  two  sections  there  is  a  deep  abyss, 
which  you  cannot  bridge.  Such  is  the  case  in  France  and 
in  Italy  ;  perhaps  also  in  Spain,  but  we  know  so  little  of  the 
real  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Spain.  There  however,  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  we  find  an  enormous  difference 
between  the  town  population  and  the  rural.  In  the  villages 
they  are  attached  very  strongly  to  the  old  religion,  and  to 
the  old  Spanish  monarchy ;  in  the  towns  they  care  little 
about  religion,  and  in  them  what  republicans  there  may 
be  are  to  be  found." 

One  evening,  as  we  started  for  our  usual  walk,  Dr. 
Dollinger  said :  "I  have  had  one  of  the  ex-ministers  of 
the   Itahan    government,    Minghetti,  calling   on    me    this 
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morning,  and  he  says  that  neither  in  Florence  nor  in  Kome 
is  it  known  whether  there  is  any  such  bull  as  is  reported 
to  exist  respecting  the  mode  of  electing  the  next  Pope, 
dispensing  with  the  usual  interval  between  the  death  and 
the  election,  and  directing  that  the  election  take  place 
prcBsente  cadavere  of  Pius  IX.  I  told  Minghetti  that  even 
if  such  a  bull  exists,  it  must  rest  entirely  with  the  cardinals 
whether  they  choose  to  be  bound  by  it  or  not.  A  Pope 
cannot  enforce  enactments  of  that  kind  after  his  death,  for 
the  cardinals  can  always  fall  back  on  the  old  regulations. 
But  among  the  present  cardinals  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  man  who  would  be  desirable  as  Pope.  They 
are  all  such  nonentities  ;  men  of  no  force  of  character, 

"  When  Lamennais  was  in  Munich  after  his  visit  to 
Rome,  I  used  to  walk  with  him.  He  told  me  that  one  of 
the  cardinals  had  deplored  to  him  the  lamentable  state  of 
the  Sacred  College.  '  In  most  societies,'  said  this  cardinal, 
'  you  will  find  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  even  three,  able  men  ; 
but  in  our  college  we  are  every  one  of  us  hlocklieach ! ' 
When  I  was  in  Eome  myself,  I  was  there  for  five  weeks. 
I  said  to  Theiner,  who  introduced  me  to  the  Pope,  '  People 
here  seem  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with  German  affairs  : 
no  one  asks  me  any  question.'  He  laughed  and  said:  '  Just 
the  reverse  ;  they  know  absolutely  nothing.'  And  they  did 
not  want  to  know. 

"  They  are  not  likely  to  go  oat  of  Italy  for  a  Pope. 
Manning  is  not  yet  made  cardinal.  When  he  was  with  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Paris  (Darboy),  some  time  before  the 
Vatican  Council,  he  urged  him  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility  and  do  all  that  he  could  to  promote  it, 
hinting  that  there  might  be  a  cardinal's  hat  for  each  of 
them  ;  '  for  it  would  be  a  beautiful  thing  for  the  two  great 
cities  of  the  West  (London  and  Paris)  to  have  cardinals 
as  archbishops.'  He  really  gave  that  as  a  reason.  Arch- 
bishop Darboy  told  X.,  who  told  it  to  me. 
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"  I  have  seen  Manning  twice — in  1851  and  1858,  I  think. 
The  first  time  was  soon  after  he  came  over  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  I  was  favourably  impressed  by  him.  He 
told  me  that  indirectly  I  had  contributed  to  his  conversion. 
At  one  time  he  had  thought  that]  it  was  impossible  for  a 
Eoman  Catholic  to  treat  history  fairly  and  openly,  and  that 
a  Eoman  Catholic  historian  could  not  be  honest.  My  work 
on  ecclesiastical  history  had  proved  to  him  the  contrary, 
and  had  removed  a  great  stumblingblock  out  of  his  way. 
The  second  time  X.  took  me  to  see  him.  We  both  came 
away  with  the  same  impression  :  that  he  had  utterly 
changed,  and  for  the  worse.  He  was  cold  and  formal, 
speaking  with  evident  reserve  and  weighing  his  words. 
Perhaps  he  had  already  begun  to  look  upon  me  with 
suspicion. 

"  I  read  a  volume  of  his  sermons  once,  written  while  he 
was  still  a  member  of  your  Church,  and  I  liked  them  : 
there  was  warmth  and  depth  of  true  religious  feeling  in 
them.  All  that  is  gone  now.  There  is  nothing  of  it  in  the 
things  which  he  has  written  since  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic :  all  his  later  writings  ^are  inferior.  I  know  of 
only  one  writer  who  is  quite  equal  to  what  he  was 
before  his  conversion."  And  both  of  us  together  said — 
"  Newman." 

"Dr.  Newman  was  once  asked  by  the  Pope  to  edit  an 
Endish  Bible  for  the  use  of  Eoman  Catholics.  The  idea 
was  believed  to  have  been  suggested  by  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
and  the  object  of  the  proposal  was  supposed  to  be  this  : 
to  give  Dr.  Newman  harmless  occupation  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  so  as  to  keep  his  mind,  or  at  any  rate  his  pen, 
from  working  in  a  way  that  people  in  high  quarters  might 
not  like.  Apparently  Newman  saw  through  it ;  at  any  rate 
the  flattering  request  was  declined. 

"  It  originated  thus :  Cardinal  Wiseman  once  wrote  to 
me  (I    believe  that   I  have   the  letter  still),  claiming   the 
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credit  of  Newman's  conversion  :  an  article  in  the  Dublin 
Beview  was  supposed  to  have  convinced  Newman  that  his 
position  in  the  Enghsh  Chm'ch  was  untenable.  "When  the 
two  men  came  into  contact,  the  enormous  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  convert  became  manifest  to  the  man 
who  had  claimed  to  have  convinced  him  of  his  errors. 
Wiseman  never  quite  got  over  this  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
silence  Newman  by  giving  him  a  lifelong  literary  task  was 
the  result. 

"  As  to  the  next  Pope,  not  even  the  cardinals  know  who 
he  is  likely  to  be.  There  is  no  instance  on  record,  ever 
since  the  election  has  been  confined  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  of  the  next  Pope  being  known  as  such  during 
the  existing  Pope's  lifetime.  The  conclave  meets  without 
any  one  knowing  what  the  result  will  be.  Mistrust  and 
suspicion  are  natural  to  the  Italian  character,  and  are 
intensified  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics  in  high  places.  This 
is  fatal  to  a  coalition  before  the  time.  The  intrigue  begins 
in  the  conclave.  Each  cardinal  is  accompanied  by  a  priest, 
a  conclavista,  and  he  is  commonly  the  go-between.  A  book 
has  been  written,  but  never  published,  on  the  duties  of  a 
condavista,  by  one  who  acted  in  that  capacity  several  times 
(Liotti '?) .  For  centuries  none  but  an  Italian  has  had 
even  a  chance  of  being  elected,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
foreigner  now." 

One  day,  in  1872,  Dr.  Dollinger  had  a  visit  from  an 
ambassador  in  Eome,  and  during  our  evening  walk  he  told 
me  some  of  the  news  which  the  ambassador  had  given  him, 
among  other  things,  that  there  were  signs  that  the  Pope's 
mind  was  giving  way.  I  asked  him  whether  there  was  any 
instance  of  a  Pope  going  out  of  his  mind.     He  replied  : 

"  None  whatever.  It  is  reported  that  Boniface  VIII. 
died  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  tearing  the  flesh  off  his  own  arms 
with  his  teeth,  at  the  treatment  which  he  received  from 
Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna  at  Agnani  and  from  the  Orsini 
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in  Kome  ;  but  those  who  would  be  most  likely  to  know  say 
nothing  about  it. 

"By  the  way,  Cardinal  Wiseman  once  wrote  an  apology 
for  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Dublin  Bevieio,  and  I  have  several 
times  been  told  that  he  wrote  it  by  my  advice ;  that  he 
had  asked  me  what  I  thought  would  be  a  good  point  to 
elucidate  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  and  that  I  had 
recommended  a  defence  of  Boniface  VIII.  I  cannot  re- 
member ever  having  said  anything  of  the  kind,  x'^uyhow 
the  apology  was  a  complete  failure.  He  defended  the  Pope 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  ignoring  all  that  tells  against 
him.  And  the  case  against  Boniface  has  become  mucli 
stronger  since  the  publication  of  documents  which  place 
much  of  the  wickedness  with  which  he  is  charged  quite 
beyond  a  doubt.  You  might  defend  Alexander  VI.  by 
Wiseman's  method  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  Frenchman  has  done  it 
— quite  a  worthless  book. 

"  Clement  XIV.  is  also  sometimes  said  to  have  gone  mad. 
Pius  VII.,  after  being  tormented  into  signing  what  he 
believed  he  ought  never  to  have  signed  by  Napoleon,  was 
much  stricken  in  conscience  afterwards,  and  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed,  '  I  shall  go  mad,  like  Clement  XIV.'  But 
Clement  never  went  mad.  What  is  true  of  him  is,  that  he 
lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  being  poisoned  by  the  Jesuits 
for  suppressing  their  society,  and  killed  himself  at  last  with 
antidotes."^ 

Alfeed  Plummer. 

'  Ouce  or  twice  in  this  paper  I  have  combiuecl  in  one  conversation  what  was 
said  on  the  same  subject  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  but  nearly  all  is  from 
notes  taken  in  1871  and  1872. 
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It  is  not  a  detailed  exegesis  of  these  three  verses  which  I 
propose  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  The  Expositoe.  All 
that  I  was  able  to  offer  in  this  way  has  already  appeared 
in  my  Commejitanj  on  the  Ejnstle  to  the  Bomans.  I  simply 
desire  to  present,  more  precisely  than  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing  hitherto,  the  logical  connexion  which  unites  these 
three  verses  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  passage  of 
which  they  form  a  part  (vers.  12-21). 

In  the  preceding  chapters  the  apostle  has  laid  down 
as  two  indisputable  historic  facts,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
state  of  condemnation  in  which  all  mankind,  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike,  is  found  (i.  18  to  iii.  20) ;  on  the  other,  the 
universal  justification  of  the  same  humanity  in  Christ  (iii. 
21  to  V.  11)  :  "  All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God :  being  justified  freely  by  His  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  these  two  verses, 
which  mark  the  transition  from  one  of  the  two  sections 
to  the  other,  we  have  a  summary  of  both,  and  consequently 
of  all  the  earlier  portion  of  the  epistle. 

Having  set  forth  these  two  great  facts,  the  state  of  con- 
demnation in  which  all  are  plunged,  and  the  sentence  of 
justification  obtained  for  all  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostle 
goes  on  to  show  (vers.  12-21)  that  the  fact  of  the  salvation 
of  humanity  being  accomplished  by  one  Man  corresponds 
to  the  manner  of  his  fall,  which  also  resulted  from  the 
action  of  one  man.  Humanity  has  been  raised  in  One,  as 
it  fell  in  one.  Universal  perdition  and  universal  redemp- 
tion are  thus  each  bound  up  in  a  central  personality. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  apostle  in  placing  this  third 
passage  as  a  corollary  to  the  two  which  precede  it,  and 
which  are  thus  linked  closely  together?  Is  he  simply 
giving  himself  up  to  an  interesting  meditation,  to  a  train 
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of  thought  intellectually  curious  ?  It  often  happens  that, 
after  having  expounded  any  subject,  St.  Paul  likes  to 
summarise  it  in  a  general  review,  which,  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  is  full  of  rich  spiritual  enjoyment.  Thus  in 
chap.  xi.  of  this  same  epistle,  after  having  unfolded  to 
the  view  of  his  readers  the  different  phases  by  which  the 
gospel  will  eventually  reach  the  whole  of  humanity,  first 
the  heathen,  as  the  result  of  its  rejection  by  the  Jews,  after- 
wards the  Jews,  as  the  result  of  its  adoption  by  the  heathen, 
he  gives  himself  up  (vers.  32-36)  to  the  contemplation  of 
these  ways  and  judgments  of  God — a  contemplation  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  religious  future  of  humanity 
as  the  passage  we  are  now  considering  bears  to  its  past. 

But  we  should  misunderstand  the  apostle  if  we  were  to 
represent  him  as  writing  such  passages  merely  with  a  view 
to  intellectual  gratification.  His  true  object  is  here,  as 
always,  the  strengthening  of  his  readers'  faith.  By  show- 
ing the  analogy  of  the  fact  that  salvation  was  consummated 
in  one  Man,  with  the  other  fact,  that  the  fall  was  likewise 
the  work  of  one  man,  he  seeks  to  remove  from  evangelical 
teaching  on  this  subject  all  that  might  appear  strange  to 
the  mind  of  a  Gentile  who  heard  the  good  news  set  forth 
for  the  first  time. 

Nay,  more  ;  from  this  general  survey  each  reader  was 
intended  to  draw  for  himself  a  pressing  invitation  to  free 
himself  completely  from  his  union  with  the  diseased  stem 
to  which  by  nature  he  belonged,  and  to  form,  by  the  free  act 
of  faith,  a  new  union  with  the  vigorous  and  healthy  tree 
planted  on  earth  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  in  which  each 
believer  has  his  place  already  prepared  (according  to  St. 
Paul's  own  words  in  Eomans  i.  16  :  "  The  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  "). 

This  great  thought  of  the  parallel  between  the  author 
of  the  fall  and  the  Author  of  redemption  is  developed  in 
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four  different  sections  in  chap.  v.  12-21.  In  the  first 
(vers.  12-14)  St.  Paul  states  the  fact  of  the  universality 
of  sin  and  death,  as  resulting  from  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  in 
the  second  (vers.  15-17),  with  which  we  are  now  specially 
concerned,  he  shows  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  facts  which  he  compares  ;  in  the  third  (vers.  18-21) 
he  completes  the  comparison ;  the  fourth  (vers.  20,  21) 
describes  the  part  taken  by  the  law  as  a  transition  stage 
between  the  economy  of  sin  and  that  of  salvation. 

In  the  first  section  (vers.  12-14)  Paul  affirms  the  fact 
that  each  inan  dies  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
and  not  as  a  result  of  his  own  sin.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
it  is  clear  that  the  parallel  between  Adam,  as  the  source 
of  death,  and  Jesus,  as  the  source  of  life,  would  be  utterly 
destroyed.  This  is  why  the  opposite  idea,  widely  accepted 
as  it  is,  must  be  expressly  set  aside.  Such  is  the  purpose 
of  vers.  13  and  14,  which  are  not  in  any  sense  a  digression, 
as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear.  They  form,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  necessary  link  in  the  logic  of  the  argument.  The 
apostle  further  demonstrates  the  fact,  that  the  death  of 
all  men  is  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  not 
of  their  own  sins,  by  pointing  out  that  sin  rouses  the 
Divine  anger,  and  provokes,  as  a  result,  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  only  when  it  is  the  conscious  and  deliberate  vio- 
lation of  a  positive  command.  Now  no  positive  command 
existed  between  the  time  of  Adam  and  of  Moses,  and  yet 
men  died  during  that  period.  Hence  it  follows  that  death 
reigns  in  humanity,  not  because  of  the  sins  of  individuals, 
but  because  of  the  transgression  of  the  father  of  the  race. 

This  point  being  settled,  it  seems  that  the  apostle  need 
only  pass  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  parallel,  and  assert, 
as  a  pendant  to  the  condemnation  of  all  in  Adam,  the 
justification  of  all  in  Christ.  But,  singularly  enough,  he 
merely  indicates  this  idea  in  passing  at  the  end  of  ver.  14 
("  Adam  who  is  a  figure  of  Him   that  was  to  come  "),  to 
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resume  and  develop  it  later  on  in  vers.  18,  19  ;  and  be 
inserts,  first  of  all,  the  section  contained  in  vers.  15-17 
which  we  are  now  to  consider,  and  which  in  its  logical 
bearing,  is  one  of  the  most  difticult — in  my  opinion  t]ie 
most  difticult — of  all  the  passages  in  this  epistle. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  it,  as  exact,  it  not  as 
literal,  as  it  can  be  made  : 

Ver.  15.  "  But  with  the  gift  of  grace  it  is  not  as  with  the 
trespass.  For  if  by  the  trespass  of  the  one  tlie  manij  [all 
the  human  race]  died,  much  more  did  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  gift  made  by  it  of  the  grace  of  the  one  Man  Jesus 
Christ,  abound  unto  the  many  [all  the  human  race]. 

Ver.  IG.  "And  not  as  through  the  deed  of  one  that 
sinned,^  so  is  the  gift ;  for  by  the  act  of  judgment  one  sin 
resulted  in  condemnation,  but  by  the  act  of  grace  many 
sins"  have  resulted  in  justification. 

Ver.  17.  "For  if  by  one  sin^  death  reigned  by  one, 
much  more  shall  they  that  receive  the  abundance  of  grace 
and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  reign  in  life  through  the  one, 
even  Jesus  Christ." 

On  reaching  ver.  14,  as  we  have  said,  instead  of  pointing 
out  the  similarity  of  the  case  of  Adam  with  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  St.  Paul  points  out  wherein  the  difference  between 
the  two  consists.  "  But  the  gift  of  grace  is  not  as  the  fall  " 
(ver.  15).  And  also  "the  gift  came  not  as  through  one  who 
sinned"  (ver.  16).  What  motive  can  the  apostle  have  had 
for  breaking  off  in  the  comparison  he  had  begun,  and  for 
turning  his  readers'  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
the  two  parallel  cases  ? 

The  apostle  appears  to  suppose  that  this  objection  might 
be  made  :  Even  if  it  is  certain  that  by  the  sin  of  Adam  death 
spread  over  the  whole  human  race,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 

*  We  may  read  also,  "  by  the  doing  of  a  single  sin." 
-  Or  we  might  translate,  "  the  sins  of  many." 
'  We  may  read,  "  by  the  sin  of  one  "  (cf.  ver.  15) 
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justification  provided  by  Christ  was  extended  equally  far; 
and,  further,  that  as  the  sin  of  Adam  has  been  multiplied 
ad.  infinitum  in  the  sins  of  his  descendants,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  work  of  the  one  Man  Jesus  Christ,  even  if 
it  made  reparation  for  that  primitive  trespass,  provided 
also  a  justification  for  the  numerous  sins  freely  committed 
by  after  generations.  We  see  that  the  first  question  has 
reference  to  the  extension,  the  second  to  the  degree  of 
intensity  of  the  two  works  which  are  compared.  Not  until 
these  two  points  have  been  explained,  can  the  apostle,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  conclude  in  the  words  of  ver.  18, 
^''Apa  ovv  w'i  .  .  .  ovTco<i  KoX.  ...  So  then,  even  as 
.     .     .     even  so  also." 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  these  two  questions,  the 
apostle  brings  forward  a  single  and  unique  consideration, 
which  he  applies  in  ver.  15  to  the  first  and  in  ver.  17  to  the 
second.  It  is  the  superiority  in  power  and  value  of  the 
agencies  set  in  action  on  the  part  of  Christ,  as  compared 
with  those  set  in  action  on  the  part  of  Adam.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  single  trespass  committed  by  one  man,  a  false  step, 
as  the  Greek  term  implies  {irapdirroifjia) ;  on  the  other,  the 
meeting  of  two  forces,  each  of  which  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  and 
which,  when  united,  make  the  salutary  effect  of  the  work  of 
Christ  much  more  certain  than  the  deadly  effect  resulting 
from  the  work  of  Adam. 

In  ver.  15  the  apostle  seeks  to  prove  that  the  justification 
obtained  through  Christ  could  not  possibly  apply  to  a  less 
extensive  domain  than  the  condemnation  called  forth  by  the 
sin  of  Adam.  In  the  first  clause  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  condemnation  to  death  has  fallen  upon  the 
many  {ol  iroWol),  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  humanity,  as 
contrasted  with  the  one  man  who  has  sinned ;  in  the  second 
clause  he  places  in  opposition  to  that  one  feeble  sin,  which 

VOL.  I.  19 
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has  produced  such  enormous  consequences,  the  two  in- 
finitely more  powerful  agencies  which  operate  together  in 
the  work  of  Christ :  (1)  the  grace  of  God,  i.e.  the  con- 
descending love  of  the  Creator,  who  laboured  on  behalf  of 
His  miserable  creature  and  bent  down  to  save  him ;  (2) 
another  grace,  resulting  from  the  former,  the  gift  of  a  being 
who  has  become  a  member  of  our  race,  and  whose  brotherly 
love  has  been  added  to  the  fatherly  love  of  God,  in  order  to 
complete  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  our  salvation.  What  a 
power  exists  in  these  two  united  loves  !  "Would  it  not  be 
strange  if  their  influence  were  not  to  extend  at  least  as  far 
as  the  influence  exerted  by  so  feeble  a  cause  as  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  were  not  to  reach  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
region  marked  out  in  the  first  clause  as  "  the  many  "  (oi 
TToWoi)?  A  mere  thread  of  water  has  sufficed  to  inundate 
a  certain  definite  space  of  ground ;  would  not  a  far  fuller 
current  of  water  be  much  more  certain  to  submerge  the 
same  region?     This  is  the  a  fortiori  reasoning  of  ver.  15. 

The  expression  "  the  manij,"  common  to  both  proposi- 
tions, indicates  an  equal  extension  in  both  cases.  But  we 
must  carefully  consider  the  preposition  et?,  toicanh,  for, 
used  in  the  second  clause.  It  indicates  merely  an  eventual 
destination,  and  not,  as  yet,  an  actual  application.  The 
apostle  does  not  mean  to  say  that  these  "many"  who  die 
through  the  sin  of  Adam  have  all  been  really  justified  by  the 
work  of  Christ ;  but  that  they  may  all  be  justified  by  it. 
The  treasure  of  justification  offered  by  Christ  is  sufficiently 
abundant  to  allow  of  each  individual  drawing  out  of  it  his 
own  justification ;  each  man  has  the  right  to  be  justified 
by  Him.  Not  one  of  those  who  die  in  Adam  is  excluded 
from  the  grace,  but  the  individual  application  of  this  right 
depends  on  the  free  act  of  faith  (see  ver.  17) ;  and  this  is 
why  the  apostle  makes  use  of  the  preposition  et?,  for,  which 
marks  direction,  destination,  and  not  the  preposition  eirl, 
wpon  (added  to  eU  in  iii.  22,  to  mark  individual  appropria- 
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tion,  and  used  alone  in  the  same  sense,  Phil.  iii.  9).  For 
the  same  reason  the  words  tov^  'mui^vovTaq,  hclievers,  which 
we  find  in  iii.  22,  are  omitted  here. 

We  must  further  notice  in  ver.  15  the  choice  of  the  verb 
eirepiaaevaev,  lias  ovcr-ahoiinded.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a 
surplus  of  salvation  in  the  work  of  Christ.  It  was  not 
enough,  in  order  to  assure  the  justification  of  the  manij,  that 
their  condemnation  should  be  simply  counterbalanced  and 
revoked ;  a  merely  equivalent  value  of  condemnation  and 
grace  would  have  had  a  purely  negative  result  {x  —  x  =  0). 
There  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  no  real  advance,  no 
positive  progress.  A  new  beginning  would  have  had  to  be 
made  between  God  and  men.  In  order  that  condemnation 
should  be  not  merely  neutralized  by  forgiveness,  but  re- 
placed by  a  declaration  of  positive  righteousness,  an  overplus 
was  necessary  (as  we  read  in  ver.  17,  reproducing  the  idea 
of  ver.  15,  "an  over-abundance  of  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness," irepiaaeLa  ryj<i  Scjpea-i  r/}?  8iKaLoavprj<i).  This  is  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  verb  eTtepiaaevaev — a  river  which  has 
overflowed  its  banks  in  the  direction  of  the  many,  in  order 
to  reach  them.  This  idea  is  more  fully  applied  in  ver.  17. 
The  first  point  is  settled,  and  well  settled.  If  the  fact  proves 
that  the  many  died  as  the  result  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  it  is  for 
that  very  reason  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  work  of  salva- 
tion, due  to  the  twofold  grace  of  God  and  of  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus,  His  ambassador,  virtually  extended  its  justifying 
influence  to  the  many,  without  exception.  From  our  point 
of  view  this  is  a  perfectly  simple  truth ;  it  was  not  equally 
apparent  to  the  readers  of  this  epistle,  of  whom  a  certain 
number  may  have  asked  themselves  whether  the  redemption 
accomplished  by  Christ  was  of  force  for  all  men,  or  only  for 
a  class,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Jews  (cf.  Kom.  iv.  28-30, 
where  this  question  is  proposed  and  considered). 

There  was  another  point   to   be   considered  here.     The 
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work  of  Christ  might  have  removed  the  guilt  which  weighed 
upon  humanity  as  the  result  of  the  sin  of  its  first  father, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  need  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  sinners  who  descended  from  him  were  also  justified 
from  the  sins  which  they  had  each  of  their  own  free  will 
committed.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  disobedience  of 
Adam  had  been  followed,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  by  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  disobedient  actions  committed  by 
his  descendants.  Now  from  the  fact  that  one  transgression 
was  enough  to  draw  down  condemnation  upon  many,  it 
does  not  follow  that  one  righteousness  would  be  enough  to 
justify  these  many,  not  only  from  the  one  collective  trans- 
gression which  causes  them  to  die,  but  also  from  all  the 
personal  and  voluntary  sins  which  they  themselves  have 
added  to  it.  One  spark  is  sufficient  to  set  a  forest  on  fire  ; 
but  when  the  forest  is  all  aflame  and  forms  one  huge 
furnace,  would  a  single  drop  of  water  be  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish each  burning  tree,  and  transform  the  furnace  into  a 
blooming  garden  ?  This  question,  which  hangs  upon  the 
other,  is  answered  in  the  IGth  and  17th  verses.  The  kui, 
and,  with  which  ver.  16  begins,  signifies,   "And  we  must 

observe  that ."     The  words  which  follow  mean  that  the 

gift  of  justification  has  not  been  made,  like  the  judgment  of 
condemnation,  with  reference  to  one  sinner,  Adam,  but  also 
with  reference  to  the  multitude  of  sinners  who  followed. 
This  is  what  the  two  propositions  which  follow  in  this  verse 
virtually  maintain.  While  one  sin  resulted  in  the  con- 
demnation of  humanity,  it  is  for  a  multitude  of  sins  that 
Jesus  has  obtained  the  sentence  of  justification.  Ver.  17 
serves  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  affirmation. 

Needless  difficulty  has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the 
for  in  ver.  17.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  apostle,  far 
from  proving  anything  new  in  this  verse,  is^  merely  repeat- 
ing what  he  has  twice  already  said  (vers.  15,  16).  Another 
explanation  of  the  for  is,  that  the  apostle  passed  over  ver. 
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10  and  used  this  particle  with  reference  to  the  statement 
of  ver.  15.  But  an  intellect  as  keenly  logical  as  that  of 
Paul  does  not  commit  such  blunders. 

The  basis  of  the  reasoning  presented  in  ver.  17  is  this 
common  sense  maxim :  If  a  cause  produce  a  certain  effect, 
the  opposite  cause  will  produce  the  contrary  effect.  The 
apphcation  is  this  :  If  the  sin  of  Adam  produced  death, 
the  righteousness  offered  in  Christ  cannot  fail  to  produce 
life  ;  for  if  the  condemnation  result  in  death,  it  is  clear  that 
the  justification  ought  to  cause  new  life.  A  second  maxim, 
which  results  from  the  first,  is  this  :  If  the  first  cause,  weak 
as  it  is,  produced  an  immense  effect,  it  is  certain  that  the 
second  cause,  provided  that  it  contains  much  more  powerful 
factors  than  the  first,  will  not  fail  to  produce  more  im- 
portant results.  In  its  application  the  maxim  reads  thus  : 
If  it  is  certain  that  the  fall  of  Adam  had  the  important  effect 
of  inaugurating  the  reign  of  death  which  weighs  upon 
humanity,  it  is  yet  more  certain  that  the  work  of  Christ,  in 
which  are  united  the  Divine  grace  and  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness obtained  by  Jesus,  will  produce  in  the  case  of  those 
who  lay  themselves  open  to  the  action  of  this  more  powerful 
influence  a  reign  of  life,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
reign  of  death. 

I  said,  among  those  who  lay  themselves  open  to  its 
influence.  St.  Paul  himself  reminds  us  of  this  in  the 
words,  "  those  who  receive  the  abundance  of  the  grace  and 
of  the  gift  of  righteousness."  He  here  again  calls  to  mind 
the  powerful  agencies  alluded  to  in  ver.  15.  But  the  prin- 
ciple which  acts  as  an  effective  cause  in  the  direction  of 
salvation  is  no  longer  here  merely  justification  as  a  right, 
virtually  obtained  by  Christ  for  the  many  {iroWoi,  ver.  15). 
The  reference  here  is  to  that  righteousness  accepted  htj  the 
individual,  and  now  existing,  by  the  free  act  of  faith,  as  a 
life-giving  power  in  the  hearts  of  sinners  who  believe.  It 
is  infinitely  more  certain  that  a  reign  of  life  will  result  in 
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their  case  from  the  appropriation  of  the  grace  of  righteous- 
ness which  is  in  Christ,  than  that  a  reign  of  death  resulted 
from  the  sin  of  Adam. 

And  now  we  are  in  a  position  to  understand  the  logical 
connexion  between  vers.  16  and  17,  and  to  see  how  the 
second  of  these  verses  demonstrates  the  fact  affirmed  in 
the  first.  For,  having  once  admitted  that  believers  shall 
share  in  the  Divine  life,  and  reign  in  that  life  of  glory 
through  the  work  of  Christ,  as  certainly  as  they  died 
through  the  work  of  Adam,  we  must  further  admit  that 
they  have  each  individually  found  in  Christ  justification 
from  their  own  sin,  for  this  pardon  is  the  condition  of 
eternal  life.  How  can  they  be  raised  and  glorified  if  they 
have  not  been  justified  ?  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  for 
at  the  beginning  of  ver.  17. 

And  even  if  it  happen  that  it  is  only  a  certain  number 
of  the  manij  for  whom  the  work  of  Christ  becomes  really  a 
principle  of  justification,  and  hence  of  life  and  glory,  the  very 
fact  that  they  obtained  this  privilege  as  a  free  gift  (through 
the  abundance  of  the  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness) 
proves  that  the  same  grace  had  been  obtained  in  Christ  for 
all  (cf.  ver.  15),  and  that  all  might  have  appropriated  it  by 
the  simple  act  of  faith. 

And  thus,  as  a  result  of  this  twofold  demonstration  (in 
ver.  15  of  the  virtual  similarity  of  extent  of  the  justification 
obtained  in  Christ,  and  in  vers.  16  and  17  of  the  superiority 
of  the  effect  produced  by  that  justification,  as  compared 
with  the  effect  of  death  produced  by  Adam),  the  apostle  is 
able  to  conclude  by  resuming  in  ver.  18  the  comparison  he 
had  begun  in  ver.  12,  and  to  declare  in  triumphant  tones, 
"  So  then,  even  as     .     .     .     even  so." 

The  unique  and  singularly  bold  feature  in  the  apostle's 
reasoning  consists  in  this,  that  he  makes  the  very  power 
of  the  transgression  which  drew  down  death  upon  humanity 
a  proof  of  the  yet  more  certain  power  of  the  gift  of  grace, 
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by  which  we  obtain  righteousness  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here 
is  the  summary  of  his  complete  argument.  The  more  the 
extent  and  power  of  the  reign  of  death  prove  the  greatness 
of  the  condemnation  which  fell  upon  a  single  sin,  the  more 
certainly  do  the  extent  and  power  of  the  reign  of  life, 
established  in  the  heart  of  believers  by  the  twofold  grace 
of  God  and  Christ,  prove  the  fact  of  justification  granted  to 
humanity  in  Christ,  its  Lord.  Condemnation  made  mani- 
fest by  death,  justification  shining  forth  in  the  gift  of  life 
— these  are  the  opposite  poles  of  St.  Paul's  idea  in  this 
passage,  as  in  all  the  earlier  portion  of  this  epistle. 

F.  GODET. 


THE  LANGUAGE  AND  METBE  OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 

A  REPLY  TO  CRITIC IS3L 
I. 

In  my  inaugural  lecture  as  Professor  of  Arabic  (generously 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press),  I  advanced  the  follow- 
ing theses : 

I.  That  the  proverbs  of  Ben-Sira  are  preserved  in  a  num- 
ber of  independent  sources,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions,  after  them  certain  frag- 
mentary revisions  contained  in  the  Latin  version,  certain 
MSS.  of  the  Greek,  and  the  secondary  versions. 

II.  That  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  these  pro- 
verbs were  in  a  metre  resembling  the  Arabic  metre  called 
MiUaJidrib. 

HI.  That  the  language  which  from  these  various  sources 
Ben-Sira  appears  to  have  used  was  a  mixture  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  resembling  the  language  of  the  treatise 
Ahoth  de  R.  Nathan. 
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IV.  That,  the  date  of  Ben-Sira  being  known,  the  dates  of 
the  latest  books  of  the  Bible  must  be  far  earlier  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed,  if  any  account  is  to  be  given  of  the 
difference  between  Ben-Sira's  language  and  that  of,  e.g., 
Koheleth. 

This  essay  has  been  reviewed  by  Prof.  Driver  in  the 
Oxford  Magazine  (Feb.  12th  and  19th),  Prof.  Cheyne  in  the 
Academy  (Feb.  15th),  and  Dr.  Neubauer  in  the  Guardian 
(Feb.  19th)  ;  and  all  reject  propositions  III.  and  IV.,  and  all 
but  Prof.  Cheyne  reject  proposition  II.  It  is  however  satis- 
factory that  no  one  seems  disposed  to  question  proposition 
I. :  some  advance  therefore  has  been  made  since  Dr.  Hatch's 
Studies  in  Biblical  Greek. 

I  have  little  liking  for  controversy,  especially  with  friends 
and  colleagues,  and  were  nothing  but  my  reputation  as  a 
scholar  at  stake,  I  should  gladly  yield  the  victory  to  my 
critics.  But  the  real  question  at  issue  seems  too  momen- 
tous to  allow  of  my  being  guided  by  courtesy  and  good 
taste  ;  the  idea  that  there  is  left  in  these  verses  a  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  revelation  is  too  overwhelming  to  be  lightly 
taken  up  or  lightly  thrown  down.  I  feel  it  my  duty  there- 
fore to  give  such  answer  as  I  can  to  the  objections ;  and 
this  I  will  do  by  first  stating  the  evidence  for  my  pro- 
positions with  greater  detail  than  the  lecture  permitted,  and 
then  examining  the  criticisms.  Yet  I  must  add  that  this 
answer,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  closes  the  controversy  ; 
and,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  method  and  de- 
ductions, I  shall  endeavour  to  continue  the  work  which  I 
have  begun,  whether  it  meet  with  approval  or  not. 

There  are  two  points  worth  noticing  before  I  proceed. 

1.  Dr.  Neubauer  is  very  magisterial  on  the  subject  of 
Hebrew  idiom,  but  the  specimen  which  he  has  given  of  a 
correct  translation  of  his  own,  ^<iO^  i^b  "Iti'N  l"?  21tD  IV)?, 
contains  a  decided  solecism  ;  for  "  to  him  who  "  in  Hebrew 
is  of  course  ")t:^^^'7  or  "^^i^  ^'iib,  or  l^i^  ^t2b  ;  l^i^  l"?  being 
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impossible  in  any  Semitic  language. ^  As  therefore  the 
greatest  of  us  are  fallible,  perhaps  Hebrew  idiom  had  best 
be  left  out  of  the  question. 

2.  Dr.  Neubauer  would  have  it  that  the  theory  that 
Ben-Sira  wrote  New  Hebrew  is  not  new,  all  that  I  have 
said  having  been  said  far  better  by  the  lamented  Prof. 
Delitzsch.  Undoubtedly  Prof.  Delitzsch  would  have  been 
far  more  competent  to  restore  Ben-Sira  than  I ;  but  that 
great  Talmudist  and  theologian,  in  his  notice  of  Ben-Sira, 
mainly  follows  Zunz,  and  the  conclusion  of  Zunz  -  is,  that, 
except  the  few  New  Hebrew  words  which  he  collects,  and 
except  a  feio  Aramaic  colourings,  lohich  doubtless  belong  to 
the  later  Berichterstiitter,  all  these  quotations  from  Ben-Sira 
are  in  x>ure  biblical  style.  "  Pare  biblical  style"  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  language  of  the  prophets. 

The  task  of  collecting  the  New  Hebrew  words  in  these 
quotations  is  no  very  considerable  one ;  that  of  verifying 
them  is  perhaps  more  difficult,  and  has  not  hitherto  been 
achieved.  Prof.  Delitzsch  observes  that  ^*ti'3  (Niph.)  is 
used  by  Ben-Sira  in  the  sense  of  to  be  married;  but  the 
verification  of  it  in  xlii.  9,  koI  a-vvwKrjicvla  /uu/jTroTe  ixL(Tii6ri, 
Hebrew  ^i^Jn  ^b  ^^2"^  n-i:in,  has  been  left  to  others  {"i^^^,  to 
hate,  is  confused  with  'i^^l,  to  lift,  in  i.  30,  and  with  TWl,  to 
forget,  in  xiii.  10).  And  it  is  by  verifying  all  these  words, 
and  supplementing  them  with  others,  that  I  hope  to  do 
some  service. 

Moreover,  if  the  nature  of  Ben-Sira's  language  has  been 
so  well  understood,  how  is  it  that  his  commentators  make 
so  little  use  of  the  information  ?  The  evil  inclination,  a 
purely  rabbinic    development,  is  mentioned  several  times 


'  I  quote  this  to  show  that  this  article  is  no  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Ncubauer's 
critical  power,  for  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  a  fact  mentioned  even  ia  elementary 
grammars  :  Ball,  p.  128 ;  Gesenius,  §  128  ;  Ewald,  5;  333  a  ;  Harper,  §  4(5.  Nor 
is  the  usage  of  the  Mishna  different;  Eaba  Metsia,  g  3,  1?!iS  JITpanL"  VD?. 

-  Die  Gottesdienstliclu'ii  Vortr(i<je,  p.  lOi. 
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in  Ben-Sira  ;  yet  Fritzsche  translates  none  of  these  passages 
rightly,  xxxvii.  3  he  makes  it  the  "  wicked  idea  of  turning 
foe  from  friend";  xxi.  11,  "a  man's  thoughts";  xv.  14, 
"his  reasoning  power,"  etc.  And  Fritzsche's  commen- 
tary is  still  a  standard  work,  and  he  was  employed  long 
after  its  publication  to  write  the  article  on  Ben-Sira  in 
Schenkl's  Bihel-lexicon.  Nay,  Fritzsche  does  not  even  know 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  criticism  of  Ben-Sira,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Syriac  version  ;  nor  did  the  lamented  Dr. 
Hatch  know  it,  to  whom  Dr.  Neubauer,  with  characteristic 
fairness,  refers  me  for  guidance,  as  though  a  guide  who  had 
missed  the  road  at  starting  could  be  helpful  later  on.  That 
the  criticism  of  Ben-Sira  consists  in  picking  out  his  con- 
sonants from  all  the  sources  at  our  disposal  by  following 
clues  and  cross-clues,  and  then  interpreting  them  by  a 
metrical  canon,  I  take  to  be  an  idea,  of  which,  whether  it 
be  new  or  not,  little  use  has  been  made. 

Fritzsche  gives  us  two  specimen  translations  of  chap, 
xxiv.  Neither  translator  goes  outside  the  Bible  (save  once) 
for  his  words ;  and  some  who  have  translated  the  whole 
book  rarely  venture  further.  Ben-Zev  inserts  in  his  text 
the  long  passage  quoted  from  chap.  xlii.  ;  does  he  take  the 
New  Hebrew  style  and  language  of  that  passage  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  his  translation  ?  On  the  contrary,  he 
sedulously  corrects  the  passage  itself  into  biblical  Hebrew, 

substituting  nris/i  for  nrisnri,  ]3  for  i^^v,  r^b'^:\  for  nijn, 

etc.  Doubtless  he  thought,  as  Zunz  seems  to  have  thought, 
and  as  Fritzsche  supposed  long  after  them  both,  that  the 
New  Hebrew  forms  were  due  to  those  who  quoted  Ben- 
Sira,  not  to  Ben-Sira  himself.  And  this  tacit  assumption 
has  been  made  by  most  of  those  who  have  worked  at 
Ben-Sira,  else  we  should  have  hfeard  more  of  his  place  in 
biblical  criticism.  The  true  theory,  that  his  language 
was  the  vulgar  Hebrew  of  his  time,  was  suggested  long 
before  the  time  of  either  Zunz  or  Delitzsch ;  and  to  the 
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early  authorities  who  suggested  it  I  have  acknowledged  my 
obligations. 

II. 

Prof.  Driver  observes  that  the  restorer  of  Ben-Sira  should 
take  for  his  basis  the  quotations  in  rabbinical  literature. 
These  are  undoubtedly  of  use,  but  only  so  far  as  they 
correspond  with  the  other  evidence.  Now  in  these  quo- 
tations, scanty  as  they  are,  we  find  many  v/ords  peculiar 
to  the  rabbinic  dialect,  such  as  pDy,  of  which  the  biblical 
Hebrew  is  "1111  or  V3rr  ;  niyirr,  of  which  the  biblical  Hebrew 
■is  i:^'hvr\ ;  DJU:,  of  which  the  biblical  Hebrew  is  ?^12  ;  jIIDT, 
an  idea  which  belongs  to  the  post-biblical  theology  ;  and 
"in,  of  which  the  bibhcal  Hebrew  is  2.1D'  or  \2V. 

Few  as  these  words  are,  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  period  of  Ben-Sira  from  that  of  any  biblical 
writer.  For  the  first  three  are  words  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  the  rabbinic  writings,  and  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
equivalents  of  equally  frequent  occurrence  in  the  biblical 
writings.  These  common  a^nd  familiar  words  must,  by  their 
absence  or  presence,  mark  periods,  if  any  words  can  ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of  those  col- 
lected in  the  following  section. 

In  the  case  of  Ecclesiastes  (or  Ivoheleth),  that  their  ab- 
sence is  significant  of  period,  can  be  proved  by  as  cogent 
evidence  as  it  is  possible  in  such  matters  to  adduce.  For 
there  is  a  Targum  to  Ivoheleth,  written  unquestionably 
many  generations  after  the  original,  in  which  both  the 
words  and  ideas  of  Ivoheleth  are  translated  into  those  of 
the  Targumist's  time.  Now  this  Targumist  employs  in 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  Ivoheleth  the  very  technicalities 
of  which  Ivoheleth  is  ignorant,  but  with  which  Ben-Sira  is 
familiar.  Ivoheleth  knows  nothing  of  the  evil  inclination,  of 
the  third  tongue,  of  ohsccnitij  of  speech,  of  merits,  of  repen- 
tance;  but  his  translator  finds  occasion  to  bring  them  all  in. 
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And  his  translator  employs  in  his  Chaldee,  as  synonyms  for 
Koheleth's  Hebrew,  the  very  Chaldaisms  which  the  next 
section  will  trace  in  Ben-Sira.  If  the  "method  of  differ- 
ence" is  ever  applicable  to  critical  questions,  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  case  for  it.  The  Targumist  of  Koheleth  is  beyond 
question  later  than  Koheleth, — later,  probably,  by  ages  ;  the 
technicalities  and  phrases  which  he  introduces  into  his 
paraphrase  in  order  to  make  Koheleth  intelligible  must  be 
those  of  a  later  age,  else  why  should  Koheleth  not  have 
employed  them  himself?  Many  of  these  technicalities  are 
found  to  recur  in  Ben-Sira  as  often  as  they  recur  in  the 
Targum  of  Koheleth ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  Koheleth 
and  Ben-8ira  are  contemporaries  ! 

But  the  date  of  Daniel  is,  after  all,  more  important  than 
that  of  Koheleth  ;  and  here  the  evidence  is  yet  more  for- 
cible. The  date  of  Daniel  is  fixed  by  modern  scholars  at 
165  B.C.,  and  Ewald,  as  is  well  known,  finds  an  allusion 
in  Daniel  to  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio.  Ben-Sira  certainly 
wrote  no  later  than  165,  and  probably  a  generation  earlier ; 
and  he  now  rises  from  his  grave  to  state  that  the  languages 
which  are  distinct  in  Daniel  are  in  his  time  mixed.  AVith 
Daniel  "Ol  is  Chaldee,  but  Uti'"'  Hebrew ;  with  Ben-Sira  the 
former  is  Hebrew.^  With  Daniel  JIOT  is  Chaldee  and  HpTi 
Hebrew  ;  in  Ben-Sira's  language  the  two  may  be  used 
indiscriminately.  With  Daniel  PiV  is  Hebrew,  and  X^V 
Chaldee  ;  Ben-Sira  uses  the  two  in  the  same  verse — 

r\T\:^i  n^^n  inoji  b^^  nji;rn  r}'mn  v'^r^n  bi^ 

Nay,  more,  the  Chaldee  of  Ben-Sira  is  later  than  Daniel's, 
for  there  are  three  (and  perhaps  yet  more)  indications  that 
very  with  Ben-Sira  is  ^^1^T'7,  but  with  Daniel  it  is  "^^W. 
If  therefore  language  can  prove  anything,  it  proves  that 
Daniel  was  not  written  in  165  ;  and  Ben-Sira,  who  has 
hitherto   been   supposed  to  be   the   worst   witness  against 

J  As  it  is  with  E.  Akiba,  Ahoth  de  E.  N.,  p.  71b.     D'''!3n  ^2  '\V\T\  hii. 
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Daniel  will,  if  rightly  cross-examined,  be  found  to  bear  irre- 
fragable witness  in  his  favour.  The  person  who  conducts 
this  cross-examination  aright  will  have  performed  a  useful 
service. 

I  will,  in  the  following  section,  give  a  list  of  fifty  phrases 
occurring  in  Ben-Sira,  but  unknown,  or  almost  unknown,  to 
the  biblical  dialect.  This  will  not  exhaust  the  stock,  but  if 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  our  thesis,  what  number  will  be? 

III. 

1.  pD^  or  \>^V,  business. 

This  word  occurs  once  (in  Gen.  xxvi.  20)  in  the  sense  of 
strife  ;  otherwise  it  is  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible. 
In  Chaldee  and  rabbinic  Hebrew  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest words,  corresponding,  as  Buxtorf  well  says,  with 
the  Hebrew  111,  and  particularly  with  the  Middle  Hebrew 
]"'J^  or  VBrr.  Ben-Sira  is  recorded  to  have  used  this  word 
in  a  verse  quoted  in  Midrash  Rabba  and  elsewhere, 

mij-iD^a  pD>»  -1^  r^^i' 

which  the  Greek  represents  by  ovk  eart  %/3et'a,  the  Syriac  by 
"confidence."  There  are  however  many  more  traces  of 
this  word,  which  the  Syriac  translator  regularly  mistakes 
for  pi^y,  "  oppression,"  of  which  i>i''Dl7tD  is  a  common  ren- 
dering in  the  Peschitto  ;  see,  e.g.,  Psalm  Ixii.  4. 
xxxvii.  11  :  olKenj  apym  Trepl  vroXA,?}?  ipyaa-lw;  : 
Syr. :  ^miD'?  d':':^^^  K^'m  i^ia;;  Uy,  with  a  servant  who 
desires  to  rob  his  master.^ 

vii.  25  :   ear]  TfreA-e/co)?  epyov  fxeya  ; 

Syr. :  hi'plti^y  P'^^^,  there  shall  go  out  oppression. 

xi.  9  :   eV  Kpiaei  ap.apT(iik6)v  /j,i}  avveBpeve  : 

Syr.  :  h^"'^17D  i^^DD  N7,  do  not  multiphj  oppression. 

'  21  of   the  Hebrew  is  here  interpreted  master.     Its  Greek   gloss  in   this 
sense  is  SwdcrTT/s ;  e.(),  xvi.  11,  di'vddTTis  e'^tXacr/xtD;'  for  rilPlvD  21. 
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iii.  23  :  /x?)  TrepLepyd^ou  : 
Syr.  :  pVyDH  K7,  do  not  ivr angle. 

In  all  these  places  the  versions  will  be  reconciled,  and 
the   meaning   be   made    clear,    by   restoring    the   rabbinic 

A  further  trace  of  this  word  is  to  be  found  in  xxxviii.  24  : 
6  eXaacrovfievo'^  rfj  irpd^eL  avrov  aoStaO/jaeraL. 

Compare  Derech  Erets  ed.  Tawrogi,  p.  13a;  Ahotli,  p.  72b; 
and  Pirke  Ahoth,  §  4,  pDJl^a  'tDjir/^a  '^T^. 

Yet  another  vestige  seems  to  be  in  xxix.  27 : 

eire^evwTai  jxol  6  dhe\(^o<;,  %/3eta  ri)?  oIklci'^  : 

Syr. :        'b};  V"):;  I^J  ^J^■^^^,  omitting  the  rest. 

lieb.  :  r)'22  p^y  HKH  IplH 

The  verse  meant,  Light  tJie  fire,  bestir  yourself  in  the 
house.  The  second  half  is  omitted  by  the  Syriac,  and  this 
has  happened  elsewhere  in  verses  containing  p^V.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  verse  the  Greek  reading  was  ''^T^^  nipin,  the 
Syriac  Ul'i^  mplPf.  The  Syriac  '\'^V  corresponds  in  meaning 
with  the  Old  Hebrew  mp  ;  the  Greek  translator  interprets 
from  the  Arabic  Hp,  "  to  entertain"  (an  old  word,  it  would 
seem  ;  see  Ferazdak,  p.  12). — No  word  is  more  charac- 
teristic than  this  of  the  rabbinic  style.  The  Targum  of 
Koheleth  has  occasion  to  use  it  before  the  end  of  the  third 
verse  ;  Ahoth  de  E.  Nathan  on  the  first  page  :  strange  that 
Koheleth,  who  deals  so  much  with  business  and  occujMtion, 
avoids  this  word  and  all  its  derivatives  ! 

2.  nn^D  and  nn''^. 

This  is  also  a  rabbinic  word,  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
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(see  Plrhe  Ahoth,  §  1),  signif3ang  conversation.  The  form 
with  D  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  ;  that  with  t>  occurs,  but 
in  the  sense  of  meditation. 

In  Ben-Sira  we  have  the  rabbinic  form  in  xxvii.  4  : 

ovru)<i  (JKV^aXa  avSpoiirov  tV  Xoyia/xco  avTOV  : 

Syr. :  Hjai^^in  by  i^\:;:ikl  ^hyw,  So  tJw  talk  of  a  man 
on  his  thought ; 

Heb. :  i:v;;nrj  znt^  nn'D  p,  Ho  the  talk  of  a  man  from  his 
mind. 

The  previous  hemistich  is  corrupt,  but  can  be  emended. 
The  Greek  reading  was  Jimo,  "refuse,"  "dung."  "Where 
the  word  is  not  corrupted,  its  ordinary  gloss  is  \a\id;  xiii. 
11,  €K  7roW)]<i  Xa\Ld<;  ireLpdaei  ae,  the  Hebrew  of  which  is 
preserved  in  Ahoth,  ix  68a,  T^n''^  ini  DlJ^n  Vpl^2,  so  that 
we  may  restore  Ipll''  T^TT'ID  Hl!^  O  (compare  xxxii.  14,  ^icx^u 
Xakidv,  borrowed  from  Ps.  cii.  1). 

XX.  5  :    earn  jXiariTo^i  diro  ttoW?}?  XaXui^;. 

xxii.  13 :  /x?)  7r\7]duvr)<i  \6yov  =-  r\H^'\V  ZlPi  bi^  of  Pirke  Ahoth, 

§1. 

8.  niii'',  the  evil  inclination. 

It  is  well  known  that  this,  in  its  personification,  is  a  rab- 
binical development ;  in  Koheleth  there  is  no  allusion  to  it, 
though  the  Targum  of  Koheleth  finds  occasion  to  mention 
it  (vii.  9).  In  Ben-Sira  however  it  plays  an  important  part. 
The  word  is  used  in  its  biblical  sense  in  the  addition  made 
by  codd.  lOG  and  248  to  xvii.  20  :  elhm  to  TrXdafia  ahrov, 
yyi'^  ^"f  ;  elsewhere  however  it  is  employed  in  its  technical 
sense. 

xxxvii.  3  :    w  rrovrjpov  epdu/iij/xa,  iruOev  iveKv\i(jdrj<;  ; 

Syr.  :  Vm/li^  J^JD^  1^2")  KJD. 

Emend  i/cTLaOi]^  from  Syriac  and  Latin,  and  restore  "IJi' 
j1S*12:3  r^:2b  yin,  O  evil  inclination,  loherefore  wast  thou 
created.'  That  ^^JD  and  e%^/)o?  stand  for  lii  has  been 
observed  previously.     Another  proof  passage  is  : 
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xvi.  28  :    eKaaro'i  rov  irXTjalov  avrov  ovk  e6\i,y^e  ; 

Syr.  :  TID  ^b  irh  in ;  Heb. :  n^^  ^^  in;?i'?  ^"i^. 
In  xxi.  11  we  have  a  similar  reDtlering  evvo-qp-a  : 
6  (f)v\acrcr(ov  v6/xov  KaraKparel  tov  ivvojjfiaTO'i  avToii  : 
Syr. :  Hlli^  xbii  : 

Heb. :  i"iii^  /^^<  u;2y  rM)n  ')r2^ : 

wherein  n:i^  Di^  ^2D  is  a  double  rabbinism  {Ahoth,  p.  72b), 
recurring  in  the  Syriac  of  xvii.  31. 

Another  rendering  of  this  word  is  ZiajBovXiov,  as  we  learn 
from  xvii.  6  : 

Sia/SovXiov  Kal  fyXMcraav  /cat  o(ji6aX/u,ou'i  ; 

Syr.  :    t:^"!  i^^lD  pn"?  J^im  ; 

Heb.  :    D'yy^  ]wb  HD  1^'\ 
where  "llli''  should  be  rendered  he  created.     The  word  how- 
ever stands  in  its  place  in  xv.  14  :  kuI  dcjyy^Kev  avrov  ev  x^'-P^^ 
Sca^ovXcov  avrov  ;   Syr.,  "jirTliJV 

Another  translation  is  probably  jBovXi],  in  vi.  2  ;  but  this 
verse  is  corrupt.  Perhaps  too  in  xxx.  21,  /ir)  dXi^jrrj'i  aavrov 
iv  l3ov\y  aov,  is  for  "I1ji''2  li^nJI  b'ii^.  The  psychology  no 
less  than  the  word-play  suggests  this. 

4.  DmD\  afflictions. 
This  word  belongs  to  the  genuine  rabbinic  language.  It 
occurs  in  a  verse  of  which  the  true  reading  is  preserved  in 
MS.  253  (ii.  5),  ev  voaoa  Kal  rraiSelaa  iir  avrS  rreTroiOo)^ 
'^ivov.  There  is  however  an  allusion  to  it  in  xxx.  14, 
jxefiairi'yui^evo'i  eh  to  awfia  avrov ;  with  which  compare 
Ahoth,  p.  82a,  I3i:il  wbvD  W\'\V'\D  b^  :  yet  the  original  of 
this  phrase  is  almost  certainly  131.111  T\'py>,  Ahoth,  p.  72b; 
7\\b  is  an  equally  genuine  rabbinism.  It  is  likely  that  "iniD"* 
is  the  original  of  to,  Kpvirrd  aov,  Syr.,  thy  honds  ClIIC  and 
"jniDhi),  in  i.  30.  For  a  quiescent  ><  omitted  compare  xlviii. 
12,  ev  XaiXairc;  Syr.,  in  tlie  store;  Heb.,  HSIDl. 

5.  Ip/irr,  to  persist. 
This   word   is   nowhere   used   in    the    Bible,    but    is    a 
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favourite  word  in  Chaldee.  In  i.  15,  /zera  dvOpwiroiv  de/jbi- 
Xiov  al<avo<;  ivoacreva-e,  is  unintelligible  ;  for  this  the  Syriac 
has  J^JpJ^n^<.  Clearly  therefore  the  word  nJ^JlJl  was  used, 
connected  by  the  Greek  translators  with  ]'p_.  The  Coptic 
translator,  who  renders  AccMNCNxe  (comp.  xl.  25),  mast  have 
followed  a  revised  text,  which  rendered  the  word  as  if  it 
had  been  nJip/in.  This  usage  of  p/IJl  for  "to  be  per- 
manent," is  very  common  in  the  Targum ;  the  antithesis, 
e/jiTnaTevdrjaerac,  renders  the  restoration  certain. 

6.  "jn,  gratefitl. 

Buxtorf  notices  a  rabbinic  usage  of  in  in  the  sense  of 
"grateful,"  "pleasant."  This  occurs  in  Ben-Sira  vii.  33  : 
;Y"pt9  Bofiaro^  evavn  '7ravro<;  ^oyvro^  ;  Syriac,  *T'.3  TT  l^IDH 
^^namD  ;  Hebrew,  D''n  b2  ':^b  IDQ  in. 

7.  i^f2W,  perhaps. 

Quoted  from  Ben-Sira.  The  Greek  gloss  of  this  is  /j,t]- 
TTOTe.      xix.   13  :    eXej^ov  (f)iXov,  jxijirore  ov/c  eTTolrjaev  ;  ny\T\ 

rw:;  vh  ^<Dl:r;l7-1,  etc. 

8.  n^VJV  ywb,  the  third  tongue. 
See  xxviii.  14,  15. 

9.  nti^in,  to  give  leave. 
This  occurs  in   a  verse    cited    in   Midrash   Eabba    and 
elsewhere 

=  iii.  22,  a  irpoa-eTaryr]  aoi  ;  Syriac,  "]1I07ti^i<l.  There  are 
however  other  traces  of  this  characteristically  rabbinic  word  : 
xxiii.  2,  ov  fXTj  TTapfj ;  Syriac,  ]"ln'1^^2  i^7  ;  Hebrew,  Iti'")''  VO. 

10.  D''DD,  drugs. 
This  word  is  quoted  from  Ben-Sira  xxxviii.  4.     In  Old 
Hebrew  it  is  only  used  of  scents  ;  but  in  rabbinic  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  physician  (Aboth,  p.  76a). 
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11.  D1D2,  to  enter. 
Quoted  from  Ben-Sira  ;  its  locus  is  xi.  8 :  ev  /jt-eaw  Xojcov 
fir]  TrapefM^dWov ;  Hebrew,  D^DD  7'ik  □''"121  'y\r\2,  (comp. 
Ahoth,  p.  110a:  nan  ni*7  l^^rb  DJDJ  M't^).  it  is  very 
probable  that  throughout  Ben-Sira  avvdyeiv  is  the  gloss  for 
DJD,  and  avi^aycoyy]  for  nD^3,  xlviii.  12,  eV  XaiXaTn  ecr/ce- 
irdadr^ ;  Syriac,  ^>^2^)^  ;  Hebrew,  DJD:i  read  IDJ. 

12.   /Jin,  accustom  ;   JTITJ"),  custom. 

Quoted  from  Ben-Sira  xxiii.  15 ;  see  also  Inaug.,  p.  15. 
A  trace  of  it  is  in  the  gloss  •^€vcriJLaro<i  before  dTratSei/cr/a?  in 
certain  MSS.  of  iv.  25:  "obscene  speech"  is  not  a  lie 
[PCOyi),  but  is  a  habit. 

13.  mi,  to  dwell ;  "in,  Tlia,  dwelling. 

Quoted  from  Ben-Sira  in  Baba  Bathra,  rflU  "Tin  \rT\ 
VQn.  Although  this  passage  does  not  occur  in  our  copies, 
other  traces  of  the  word  are  to  be  found  :  xli.  5,  irapoiKlai,'^ 
doej^oiv ;  Syriac,  ^i''tD^^  ^71171/1,  generation  of  sinners,  i.e. 
in  wrongly  read  m.  The  word  however  really  occurs 
in  xliv.  6  :  elprjvevovTe^  iv  rat?  TrapoiKiai'^  avroiv ;  Syriac, 
ITlJpin,  thinking  of  the  Talmudic  m,  "  to  order."  Another 
trace  of  it  is  in  xvi.  8 :  irepl  Tiiq  irapoiKLa^;  Acot  ;  Syriac,  on 
the  dwellers  of  the  city  of  Lot;  Hebrew,  10 vH  mil,  the 
accursed  generation  :  so  that,  if  we  lose  one  Chaldaism,  we 
gain  another  eijually  violent. 

14.  5^^D^<  or  s^^DH,  to  end. 

Quoted  from  Ben-Sira  in  a  Baraitha  to  Mass.  Kallah,  but 
in  a  corrupt  form  :  ISin  =T)DJ<T  IDS^DN  DV  JIJ^  IIDT.  This 
is  a  reminiscence  of  xxviii.  6,  fMvtiadriTt  rd  ea)(^ara,  koX  iravaat 
e'^^^pa?  (so  read  with  Syriac,  Hexaplar-Syriac,  and  Armenian). 
Hebrew,  T]2'i^  s^^DNI  ^^^D^i'7  lOT.  HD^D^S  for  death  occurs 
in  xvi.  30,  where  it  is  rendered  >;  diroaTpocf)}]  avr&v ;  Syriac, 
D3p,  he  gathered.     A  further  trace  of  ^"^D^  is  xlii.  17,  ovk 
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iveTTOirjae  roU  dyloa  Kupto<i  eKSirjy/jaaa-dac  irdvTa  rd  6av- 
fidcria  auTou;  Syriac,  ]1EnJ  ^"7,  they  shall  not  finish  ;  Hebrew, 
13''D"'  i^7  ;  for  efnrocelu  means  to  add  :  xxxix.  11,  idv  dva- 
7rava-i]TaL  e/nTToiel  avTu>,  with  variant  edv  Travarjrai,  perhaps 
vbi^  c^-'DV  c^Dhi''  DJ<T.  The  same  word  probably  occurred  in 
xviii.  5,  Ti?  TTpoadtjaet  €KSt,i]y}'](Taa6at,  rd  i\€T]  avrov  ; — whei  e 
tvho  shall  finish  /  is  required.  The  Syriac  of  xlvii.  4  rendeis 
^D'i^''^  by  the  same  word  as  is  used  in  xxviii.  6.  Compue 
Firhe  Ahoth,  §  1,  ^'D'  ^'D^D  ^bl. 

15.  m^T,  merits. 

Quoted  from  Ben-Sira  I.e.     Its  Greek  gloss  is  iXerj/xoavi')]. 
xvii.    22  :  iXerjfxoavyr]  du8po<;  w?  crif)payl'i  fxer    avTov  : 

Syr. :  i^D'nn  i^m'n  pn'?:)!  ^<mDT : 
Heb. :  HD^nn  \i;'i^  mDT. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  Targums  as  a  rendering  of 
nplik*,  and  hence  its  Greek  gloss  here.  Its  occurrence  in 
the  rabbinic  literature  is  also  very  constant. 

16.  DnQ:i,  coals. 
viii.  10,  /Li^  €KKaie  dvdpaKai?  d/xapT(i)\ov  : 

Syr.  :  ^?-)^:2J  i^:;']Dlb  ^iDJ^r^  i^inn  i<b,  be  not  the  associate 
of  the  perfectly  wicked. 

Whether  the  verse  ended  ^^'^^H  npj  or  yp^n  niQJ,  in 
either  case  it  will  contain  a  violent  Chaldaism.  The 
first  half  was  read  inn  bi^  by  the  Syriac,  "IUJI  7i^  by  the 
Greek  translator  ;  irtPi  is  glossed  inTlD  in  the  Midrash 
Tanchuma ;  D'^IDH?  blazing,  of  the  Psalms,  is  rendered  VITF 
(from  inn)  in  the  Targum.     This  observation  will  explain. 

XI.  7,  irplv  €^€Tdcrr}<i  fxij  /xe/^yjrrj  : 

Syr.  :  before  thou  examine  become  not  associate  : 

Heb. :  {inn)  inn  b^  b^tn  Dito. 

The  Pael  of  b'iW  ("  to  examine  "  in  Syriac)  is  certified  by 
the  metre,  but  also  by  xi.  28,  Trpo  TeXeyrf;?  ixij  /xaKupi^e 
fiTjSeua  ;    Syriac,  before  examining   praise  no  one ;  Hebrew, 
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17.  HD^n,  to  find. 

This  Chaldaism  appears  in  a  v.l.  of  MS.  106,  in  vi.  16, 
01  <f)o^ov/jievoi  Kvpiov  eliprjaovcnv  avrov.  MS.  106,  alveaovcnv 
avrov.  If  Ben-Sira  wrote  irTnDt!^^  the  difference  may  be 
easily  explained,  but  never  from  'inN2iQ\  A  further  vestige 
of  this  word  is  xx.  9,  eariv  evpe/xa  et?  eXuTroxTLv.  Syriac, 
njIDin':'!  ^</^;r>^t:^  n'i^.  If  Ben-Sira  wrote  nnD^,  the  Syriac 
reading  is  explicable  by  the  omission  of  the  D,  but  not 
if  he  wrote  ^T^i^i{D  (which,  itself,  is  a  New  Hebrew  word). 
In  xiii.  26,  for  eypecrt?  Trapa^oXwv  the  Syriac  has  Ki^^JlID 
h^n^^lli^l  again.  jrapa^oXcov  is  a  gloss  ;  the  sense  required 
is  the  darkening  of  the  countenance :  Hebrew  in^'^li^H;  Greek 
reading,  ^nU'^V  ;  Syriac,  inn^IiT. 

18.  ^in )  =  a(^6hpa. 

The  Hebrew  l^tZ  is  represented  in  the  Targum  by  Nin?. 
There  are  words  corresponding  with  a(f>6Bpa  in  the  Syriac 
of  Ben-Sira  which  make  it  likely  that  he  used  this  Chaldee 
form. 

i.  8  :   ei?  ecTTL  ao(f)b^  ^O/Sepo?  <T(f)6Bpa : 

Syr. :  ^nmn'?2  '?''nn. 

xi.  6  :    7]Tipdcr6r)aav  a(p68pa  : 

Syr. :  Nl^:)^<  in;?:oiii<. 

xxxix.  16  :   ra  ep<ya  Kvpiov  Ka\a  crcpoBpa  : 

Syr.  :  KTHDJ*  1^K\ 

The  Chaldee  Sin'?,  but  not  the  Hebrew  IK^S,  will  explain 
these  translations ;  and  the  metre  will  explain  why  the 
author  prefers  the  Chaldee  form.  For  that  he  used  *T^</2  in 
vii.  17  (where  the  Syriac  renders  it  rightly  by  ItO)  is  evinced 
by  a  quotation  of  this  verse  (under  a  false  name)  in  Ahoth, 
p.  74b.  Kin?  seems  transliterated  from  the  original  in  the 
Syriac  i.  29,  where  it  would  seem  to  be  interpolated  from 
xiii.  13,  where  it  is  strangely  omitted. 

19.  nJDD,  danger. 

This  emerges  in  iii.  25,  o  a^airoiv  klvSvvov,  Syr.,  he  that 
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loveth  good  things.  n)2DD  in  Old  Heb.  would  mean  "good 
things."  xxxi.  10,  6  'ireir\av7]fievo^,  Syr.  Itt^Dl,  is  perhaps 
to  be  explained  similarly.  With  xxxi.  12,  etw?  davdrov  eKtv- 
Suveuaa,  compare  Targum  of  Psalm  xviii.  5,  -DQD?  i<2DD!2. 

20.  inj,  a  bachelor. 
xxxvi.  26,  Tc^  TTiaTevaec  ev^o)V(p  XrjcrTfi ;  Syr.  hil^ll  i^mj 
N^^D*?.  Now  this  word  ev^(ovo<i  is  used  in  Gen.  xlix.  19  (Aq.) 
to  represent  niJ  (which  there  means  something  quite  dif- 
ferent), and  X?7crT7?9  is  used  to  represent  it,  Jer.  xviii.  22  and 
Hos.  vii.  1.  This  word,  of  which  the  Syriac  sense  is  very 
suitable  in  the  present  case,  is  therefore  trebly  certified. 

21.  D''2^n,  siimers. 

Greek  gloss  i7riTi/j.ta. 

viii.  5,  fivrjcrdr^TL  on  iravre^  ea/iev  iv  eiriTC/ubioc^i  : 

Syr. :  V'lf^in  ]bD.     zEth.  similarly. 

Heb.  :  DU^H  •)2bD  O  llDr. 

ix.  5:  fLi'jTrore  aKavha\La6fi<i  iv  Tol'i  eVtrt^tot?  avTri<i : 

Heb.  :  HrQ^nn  b^2n  KDtt^  (so^th.),  lest  thou  fall  in  love 
with  her.     This  is  no  less  a  Chaldaism  than  the  former. 
22.  nj"1,  occupation. 

xxxviii.  34,  r]  oer}ai<i  auTwv  iv  epyacTLa  Te^vT]<i  ;  Syr., 
pnniirJ1X-r  Nin;rn  ]in^:-n;  Dn:i  in  Old  Hebrew  would 
mean  their  prayer  (2  Chron.  vi.  19)  ;  but  in  the  Targum  it 
means  their  meditation,  occupation,  and  this  is  its  sense 
here.     The  whole  verse  was  probably 

each  word  being  a  Chaldaism. 

23.  nijkQ  or  npi:{,  alms. 
The  former  word  has  this  sense  in  the  Jerusalem  dialect ; 
and  regularly  in  yEthiopic,  in  which  language  a  denomi- 
native /TIS^JI,  "  to  give  alms,"  is  formed,  corresponding 
with  the  Arabic  pTjUl.  One  of  these  words  is  used  in 
its  technical  sense  in  vii>   10,  xal  eXerj^ioavvnv    iroirjcrai  fiij 
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-rrapihr]^,  Syr.  (a)  "imn:^n  ^b  i^npiT  ]di,  (h)  '^m^wn  vh^ 

^*J^p■|^  iy^r2b.  Whether  the  author  wrote  Hl^iD  nwy/  or 
T^'pll  1^^,  either  is  a  technicality  of  the  New  Hebrew 
dialect.  Compare  xxix.  11  :  Kar  ivro\a<i  vy^laTov;  Syr. 
h?ZnrT2T  J^mpnTl.  "^lyn  for  v-y^iarov  represents  another 
New  Hebrew  ]'i^'^'^,  a  name  for  God. 

24.  Tw'i,  to  pray,  or  turn. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  very  properly  distinguishes  between 
Ty^I  the  Chaldee,  and  77S)nn  the  Hebrew,  for  this  idea ;  nor 
is  the  former  used  in  any  Hebrew  document.  Yet  there  is 
evidence  that  Ben-Sira  employs  Xw'H. 

li.  16,  eKkiva  oXtyou  to  ov<i  pov ;  Syriac,  ID  nm7iJ  D  viJT 
^J^^}  "ll^^t,  /  prayed  the  prayer  thereof  lohen  I  was  young 
(perhaps  read  nm"?)  ;  Heb.,  ^Dph^l  iy\  T)  viJ ;  77iy  ear  is  a 
gloss.  Any  one  who  will  look  up  this  word  in  Buxtorf's 
Lex.  Tahn.  will  see  whence  it  comes. 

xvii.  25,  SeijOijTi  Kara  Trpoacoirov  would  seem  to  stand  for 
n7ii,  turn  forward;  and  xxvi.  5,  eirl  rw  rernprw  irpocrooirfp 
ihe)]6r)v,  is  perhaps  ''Jlvli  ''J3,  I  turned  away  my  face. 

25.  m2''I3,    grace,  goodness. 

Wherever  in  the  Syriac  Jnil"'D  corresponds  with  ayaOd, 
"goods,"  in  the  Greek,  and  "grace"  makes  better  sense 
than  "goods,"  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  Ben-Sira 
wrote  Jin^D,  and  that  his  translator  misread  it  JmilD. 

XX.  16,  ovK  ecTTt  %«/oi?  Tot?  ayaOoh  P'Ov;  Syr.  "'JTlD^ZO/; 
there  are  no  thanks  for  my  favours  is  the  sense  required. 

xxix.  17,  ayaOa  iyyvov;  Syr.  Jlll'^D;  the  meaning  is  the 
favour  of  a  surety,  and  it  is  the  equivalent  of  y^apna^i  kyyvov 
of  the  preceding  verse,  with  which  the  Syriac  has  confused  it. 

xviii.  15,  T€Kvov  ev  dyaOoh,  for  when  thou  doest  a  favour. 

xii.  1,  earai  %a^t'?  toI<;  dyadoh  aov  ;  Syr.  ']JT)2''D7.  The 
meaning  is,  there  will  be  thanks  for  thy  favour. 

xii.  3.     See  Inaug.,  p.  13. 

xvii.  22,  x"'P''V^9ood  works.    Cp.  xlv.  26.    It  is  noticeable 
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that  the  introduction  of  this  word  frequently  restores  the 
metre. 

26.  mti',  mnii^rr,  to  take  up  ones  abode. 

XXIV.  8,  Kol  ev  'IcrparfK,  KaraKXrjpovo/JiyjdTjTi  ;  Syr.  '''^^nti^^i^, 
and  be  confirmed. 

xxiv.  10,  Kal  ovTwq  ev  2t(uv  lari^pi'^O-qv  ;    Syr.  P^'^'p,  I  stood. 

xxiv.  6,  eV  Travrl  \aa>  Kal  eOvei  eKrrjadfxijv  ;  Syr.  JliD/DIi^J^  ; 
Lat.  primatuni  hahui. 

xxiv.  11,  KOI  ev  'Iepov(Ta\r]fM  rj  e^ovaia  /xou.  All  these 
(and  further  e\eLrovpyr]aa  of  ver.  10)  would  seem  to  be 
attempts  at  rendering  ^/IHti^  and  ''/T'lJlti'n,  I  took  up  my 
abode,  and  I  loas  deposited.  iKTTja-d/nTjv^T]^']'',  primatum 
Jiabui  ^/rnti',  7/  e^ovata  /xov  '^I^W),  eXeirovpyijaa  "^DlDIDll, 
ecTTijpLxOrj^  "Tmnii^rr,  from  1~)TV. 

27.  W,  time. 

This  is  a  pure  Chaldaism,  yet  it  seems  plainly  to  occur  in 
iv.  23  b,  fJbrj  Kpv-\^r]<i  rrjv  aot^iav  crov  et?  KaWovrjv .  The  first 
clause  has  ev  Kaipw ;  eU  KaWovi]v  therefore  is  for  njlj7Il, 
which  should  be  rendered  in  its  time.     Cp.  Inaug.,  p.  19. 

28.  D''p,  to  swear. 

xliv.  21,  Sui  Tovro  ev  opKco  earrjaev  avrw  ;  Syr.  he  swore 

to  him,  ^i?2'' ;  =  Chaldee  U^J),  which  in    the  Targum  is  quite 

regular  in  this  sense.     Ver.   22,  /cal  ev  rm   'IcraaK  ecrrrjo-ev 

ovTO)'?.     xlv.  24,  iardOr]  SLadijKTj ;   Syr.  God  swore  loith  oaths. 

29.  nJi^IO,  accusation. 

XXXVUl.    17,    Kol  7roit]croi/  to   irevOo^    Kara  rrfv  d^iav  avrov 

rjfiepav  filav  Kal  8vo  x^-P^^  Sta/3o\j}?  ;  Syr.  071  account  of  men. 

The  full  phrase  is  JlVian  n:;;:0  ^JS^2,  Aboth,  p.  n  a.      The 

Greek  translator  has  given  us  one  half,  the  Syrian  the  other. 

30.  ]1p^,  a  commandment. 
In  xxxix.  18,  0?  iXaTTcoaet  rb  awr/jptov  avrov,  the  context 
requires  his  commandment  rather  than    his  salvation;  the 
Syriac  has  IJlplB  ;  it  is  likely  that  this  was  what  Ben-Sira 
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wrote,  the  Greek  rendering  representing  lipmD.     Either  of 
these  words  is  a  Chaldaism. 

31.  ITfT,  to  go  round. 

xxxvi.  5,  arpecfiofMevo^  is  represented  in  the  Syriac  by 
a  pig,  ITn.  Beudtseu,  who  commenced  these  studies, 
observed  the  true  account  of  this. 

32.  1D2,  to  despise. 

xix.  1,  6  e^ovOevSiv  ra  oXlya;  Syr.  ivhoso  loves  flesh.  Of 
this  one  word  1D2  seems  certain. 

33.  mi^,  transgression. 

i.  20.  (f>6/3o<;  Kvpiov  uTratOelTai  dfjuapTi'jfiara,  irapa^ivwv  he 
aiToaTpe^et  Trdaav  opyijp.  'Opytj  is  the  gloss  of  mU^  very 
frequently,  and  the  antithesis  requires  here  a  synonym  of 
sin.  rriUjL^  should  therefore  here  be  rendered  transgression. 
This  must  also  be  the  original  of  v^pec^  toov  eV  eTrayyeXia 
dfxapTcoXcoy  of  xxiii.  2,  probably  a  very  technical  rabbinism. 
vj3pt<i  is  the  gloss  of  n~)l3^  in  xxi.  4,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Syriac  rendering  evening,  i.e.  2iy. 

34.  T}27r\,  an  enactmeiit. 

i.  4,  Trriyi-j  aocf)ia<i  A.0709  6eov  eV  v\lriaroL<;  Kal  at  TTopelaL 
avTTJf  ivToXal  aloovioi ;  Heb.  D73^  miJD  nTTlD/m,  i.e.  and  her 
halachas  are  wise  commandments. 

35.  P,  then. 
A  clue  is  given  to  this  word  in  xvi.  10,  kol  ovto)^,  Syr. 
in  that  time.  Compare  xxxv.  5,  kuI  ovtco';  dvaTvecre,  Syr. 
and  afterwards  ;  xxxvi.  4,  oi/rco?  with  various  reading  tots. 
op^oLca  in  xxiv.  11,  eV  TroXet  rjryaTrrjfxii/r}  6/u,olcoi  pue  Karkiravae, 
is  perhaps  for  ^JH^JH  ]D  in  -)^;rn. 

36.  IJ^,  uKpid^eLv. 
Quoted  from  Ben-Sira.    Its  locus  is  xlii.  9,  eV  veorijri  avTrjt 
piJTTore    irapaKfjidar} ;    Heb.  1^211  is7  i^DV  nm^IDpZl.     In  the 
next  clause,  auvMKrjicula,  it  is  corrupted  to  n"l2J,  which  the 
translator  makes  equivalent  to  117^2. 
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37.  ^.W,  to  repejit ;  r\2Wr\,  repentance. 
xvii.  24,  tt\i]v  ixeravoovcnv  ehwicev  hirdvohov ;  Syr.  1'epent- 
ance  ;  Heb.  n^Wn  ]r\2  D'2^b  DIX  xxx.  19,  fM6Tafie\r]eeL<i ; 
Syr.  lIDHj"! ;  Heb.  2,Wn.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  adver- 
bial yw  was  sometimes  used,  of  which  we  have  a  trace  in 
xxxvi.  1,  KoX  ttuXlv  i^eXeirat ;  Heb.  T^iT  21li^\  read  2W^. 

38.  n:^'^,  fool 

xvi.  23,  dv7]p  d(f)pcov  Kol  ir\avooixevo<i.  The  same  confu- 
sion is  to  be  found  in  xlii.  10,  7rapa/3r} ;  Syr.  H^l/tJl  ^iLDti/J^ 
and  i^:ini^  K"in:i  nna  b\i^n^ ;  Heb.  HD-^/I  and  n!5';:;jn.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  variety  ix(op6<^ 
and  fioi^o'i  in  xxv.  2. 

39.  V2i2,  a  number ;  ]Q,  a  vessel. 
xxxviii.  29,  evapLdfXLoi;  irdaa  ?y  ip<yacTia  avTov  ;   Syr.   ''!l^^?;32 
r\12^  bD  ;  Heb.  y:r22  or  ]]^:22.     It  is  not  clear  that  Ben- 
Sira  uses  v3 ;  in  xii.  5,  efMiroSiaov  tou?  dpTov<;  aov;   Syr.  thy 
weapons  of  ivar  ;  Heb.  "^DHp  vD  ;  the  Greek  is  right. 

40.  ns  bui  and  b21. 
Inaug.,  p.  15.    We  learn  from  a  quotation  that  in  xxiii.  15 
\6<yoi(:  oveiSiafxov  stands  for  m"lJ7  '^'^21,  another  rabbinism. 

41.  ]3D,  hunger. 
xxxix.   29,  TTvp  Koi  y^uXa^a  Kal  A-i/xo?  Kal  6dvaTo<; ; 
Syr.  :  i^r)^r21  i^^i^DI  ^<l-ln  i^')):i,and  stones  of  death  for  V^D; 
Heb. :  JllQI  ]3D1  l-)2^  \:;ii. 

42.  )?'M2  and  mj^lD,  sickness. 
xxxiv.  22,  Trdv  dppa)(JTt]fi,a  ou  yu.?;  croi  aTravTi'icrj] ;  Syr.  73 
']':'  2"lpnn  ^<':'  hit^^O,  «o  eu/Z  shall  come  near  thee ;  Heb.  b2^ 
l^np"*  i<7  ^"1D  (the  same  variation  between  ><1p  and  21\> 
occurs  in  i.  30  and  xiii.  9) ;  x.  10,  dppa)aT7]/u,a,  Syr.  entrails, 
^\^y'\'Cl  and  mj^a  ;  xxxiv.  2,  dppcfoarrjfia  ^apv,  JO^pD  ><;no  ; 
but  the  meaning  is,  from  the  pursuit  of  honour,  122  mj^lD) ; 
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in    this  passage,  T)^1y,  sleeplessness,  is  confused  with  /Tli^"l 
more  than  once. 

43.  1"!^,  need  and  use. 
Quoted  from  Ben-Sira  :  loais  xxxviii.  1 ;  but  also  vi.  10, 
rjiiepa  OXLyjreu)^  aov  is  probably  for  1")U  DV,  the  day  of  need. 

44.  DHDn  7i2^,  to  confer  benefits. 
A   rabbinic  expression,  see  Buxtorf  and  Jellinek,    B.M. 
iii.   123  ;  xxxii.  2,  avTaTroStSou?  X^P''^  nrpoa^epwv  aejjbihaXiv  ; 
Syr.  he  confers  obligations  ivho  offers  an  offering  ;  Heb.  7D^ 

4.5.  "imn,  to  overtake. 
XV.   1,    o    iyKpaTrj'^    rou    vo/xov  KaTa\rj-\^eTat    avrrjv  ;     Syr. 
(12     ]7r\^  ;   Heb.  njD")"I\      xv.    7,  ov  fxr]  KaTaXyyjrovTaL  avrrjv 
avSpe^  aavveroi,  ^^^I0^  HI  lID^m  J^"?  ;  Heb.  HO-ll^  n"?. 

46.  "I/'2,  ^0  counsel  or  to  promise. 
iii.  24  (in  several  MSS.  and  versions),  yva)ae(o<;  Be  a/jbOLpo<i 
o)v  fii]  e-n-ayyeWov ;  l^D  KIH/I  xb  S'/lJl^l^  p  Jl^i^  "in:il  hiD 
"IDS!^'?  ;  Heb.  "I^Qn  '7^},  ^iye  woi^  counsel,  which  the  Syriac 
gloss  1D3/D7  expresses.  In  xxiii.  2,  Ta<i  Be  v^pei<;  tmv  ev 
iTTayyeXla  apiapTwXwv,  ev  eTrayyeXla  perhaps  stands  for 
nD7r.22,  in  ioo?-k,  i.e.  sins  of  commission.  HD^D  is  found 
(instead  of  (12X7/2)  in  ix.  17,  epyov  eiraiveO/jaeraL ;  Syr. 
i*n:na  pnn  ;  Heb.  n^bp  iti^>n  ;  and  also  in  xxx.  28,  et? 
epya  Kardarrjaov  ;  Syr.  give  him  command. 

47.  njti^n,  to  mahe  ugly  ;  ^''yv,  obscene. 
xii.  18,  aXkoiooaei  ro  irpoacoTTov  avrov  ;  Syr.  TJIDJ^  h^JDDT 
(contrast  xiii.  25) ;  the  sense  required  is,  to  make  an  ugly 
gesture  ;  Heb.  V^B  'ilW^  (compare  Eccles.  viii.  1).  The 
confusion  between  i^TIf,  to  hate,  and  r\W,  to  repeat,  is 
not  unknown  in  Ben-Sira  ;  xix.  5,  6  jxiawv  XaXidv ;  Syr. 
^rhr^  Vi^m  ;  Heb.  r\r]'^  r\W  -,  xix.  9  ;  cp.  vii.  14,  fj.7)  Bevre- 
pdoari^  \6yov ;  Syr.   eibnt^^D  nb ;   Heb.  r\Wn  bii.     Hence  it 
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is  not  unlikely  that  ^SeXvjf^ara  in  x.  13,  Syr.  pn^/nn, 
represent  Dh^^ili'  and  DIT'Jti^,  and  that  in  xxvii.  30,  firjvt^  kol 
opyr),  KOI  ravTci  ean  ^SeXvyfiara,  Syr,  impurities,  the  true 
reading  is  Jmhi''Jti^,  are  errors. 

48.  nhin2,  the  creation. 

xxxvi.  15,  rot?  eV  "p%/7  KrlafMaal  aov  perhaps  stands  for 
"I'^nVIl  in  the  sense  of  thy  covenants,  for  which  we  should 
expect  l^Jlinni ;  it  will  also  be  found  that  in  xliii.  2  eV 
oTTTaaia  probably  stands  for  m^<")2. 

In  xvi.  26  TO,   epya  avrov  air    dpxv^  seems  to   represent 

49.  1017,  to  curse. 
See  supra,  No.  13. 

50.  T^yrwn,  to  narrate  ;  r\yw,  narration. 
To  Sirjy eta-Oat,  StTjyrj/xa,  and  hLrjyriat<;,  which  are  very  fre- 
quent in  Ben-Sira,  there  correspond  as  a  rule  in  the  Syriac 
"^^rWi^  and  -Tl^^lti^.  Some  of  these  passages,  as  well  as 
some  of  those  where  the  Syriac  uses  other  words,  make 
it  probable  that  the  original  had  the  words  given  above, 
xxxviii.  25,  »/  St^yijat';  avrov  ev  vlol^  ravpojv ;  n^<  IJT'^^li^ 
D^nti'  ""Jl ;  cp.  Prov.  iii.  32.  xix.  8,  eV  ^t\&)  Kal  ev  ix'^PV' 
M  ^i-nyov  ;  Syr.  br^H  b^,  do  not  lie ;  Heb.  "liJT  jl^ll 
T\)^rwr\  7K,  concerning  friend  and  enemy  tell  no  stories. 
xxii.  8,  Sirjyov/u.evo';  vvarul^ovTL  6  8ir)yov/xevo<;  fxoypco,  Kal  eVt 
crvvrekeia  ipel,  ru  iart ;  Syr.  as  one  who  eats  bread  lohen 
he  is  not  hungry  ;  Heb.  Ulb  n^^nt^Q  ;  the  Syrian  read  UVh, 
and  interpreted  the  verb  from  its  first  conjugation  in 
Syriac  in  the  sense  "  whoso  plays  with  bread."  vi.  35, 
iraaav  Zm'jyr^aiv  deiav  OeXe  uKovetv ;  Syr.  JT*")!!  hiJl^^^V^  73 
y!D^Db  ^2.-^  ;  Heb.  V^12'^b  H^l  [mn^j  H'T^  D^W  b^. 

IV. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  observations  on  which  my 
theory  of  the  language  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  grounded,  from 
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which  it  will  appear  that  that  theory  corresponds  very  well 
with  what  is  known  of  its  nature  from  the  quotations ;  and 
if  I  admit  here  and  there  pure  Syriasms,  it  will  be  seen  that 
such  words  as  1113  open  the  door  to  them.  Dr.  Neubauer 
would  have  me  point  SlTl^D  as  nif  al  in  xii.  10 ;  but  he  is 
mistaken,  for  this  word  is  probably  unconnected  with  the 
Hebrew  JlUti^  (of  which  the  Syriac  form  is  lOn^),  being 
rather  a  denominative  from  Dli^nJ  (like  CBruginare  from  ces), 
in  which  the  hif  il  form  is  regular.^  The  demarcation  line 
between  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages  is  not  clear ;  and 
where  the  evidence  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Syriac 
word,  it  may  be  restored  with  very  considerable  confidence. 
The  same  is  true  (with  considerable  modifications)  of  Arabic 
words,  provided  there  is  reason  to  suppose  them  old  and 
familiar. 

In  virtue  of  the  observations  collected  above,  and  others 
like  them,  I  hold  that  the  development  of  the  rabbinic 
dialect,  as  it  appears  in  Ben-Sira,  is  wholly  different  from  its 
development  in  Ecclesiastes ;  nor  can  I  find  in  my  learned 
critics'  replies  anything  that  can  shake  that  conclusion. 
Prof.  Cheyne  merely  states  that  Koheleth  is  somewhat 
the  older  of  the  two ;  Prof.  Driver,  that,  so  far  as  he  can 
make  out,  the  language  of  the  two  is  about  the  same. 
Dr.  Neubauer's  standpoint  would  appear  to  shift  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  me,  so  that  he  need  not  be 
answered.  His  argument  that  Jerome  would  not  have 
called  Ben-Sira's  language  Hebrew,  had  it  been  New 
Hebrew,  I  regard  as  a  somewhat  trifling  cavil;  yet  had 
Ben-Sira  used  such  expressions  as  Kion  l^b  Iti'J^  ^^  y\^  "^^^y 
or  as  "ini^l  ]D  nilti'jl  ntiTTJD  O,  Jerome  would  have  had  little 
justification  for  calling  it  Hebrew  or  even  Semitic.  If 
Profs.  Driver  and  Cheyne  really  think  that  the  language 
of  Ecclesiastes  is  one  in  which  riDIi^n  may  be  used  indif- 
ferently for  \^ir2,  ir\rh  for  l^<a,  ni  for  ^y:),  of  course  my 
»  So  '2^\>-\r\,  v^jonn,  J-'prn,  Mislma  of  Baba  Kama,  §  9. 
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arguments  are  not  likely  to  convince  them;  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  their  opinion  will  some  day  be  regarded  as 
improbable. 

V.     The  Metre. 

There  are  Jive  reasons  for  believing  that  Ben-Sira  w^rote 
in  metre  : 

1.  The  stichometry  of  the  most  ancient  authorities,  the 
Alexandrian  MS.,  the  Taurinensis  of  the  Coptic  version, 
the  Amiatinus  of  the  Latin.  This  is  a  most  decided 
indication  of  metre,  and  hence  the  old  authorities,  whom 
Messrs.  Doyly  and  Mant,  the  editors  of  the  Family  Bible, 
follow,  rightly  drew  the  conclusion  which  I  quoted. 

2.  The  rabbinical  quotations  from  Ben-Sira,  so  far  as 
they  agree  with  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions,  agree  with 
the  metrical  canon  proposed  in  my  essay.  That  these 
quotations  are  careless  and  inaccurate,  used  to  be  generally 
agreed ;  however,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Greek 
version  should  regularly  so  control  them  as  to  make  them 
fit  a  certain  scheme. 

[a]  The  following  are  quite  regular  : 

(1)  pinnrr  n^t^r-in'zr  nan,  iii.  22. 

(2)  nnnDja  p^:;  "^b  ]>ki,     „ 

(3)  nmtD  mn^  nniD  n^i^,  xvi.  3. 

(4)  n'?:pi  nt^K  n2i:D  r^^i^,  xvi.  1. 

(5)  ]n  r)^i^:2  yy):  nb);n,  ix.  8. 

(6)  1^'^^^  D^anj  vm,  xi.  1. 

(7)  ^riDD  I'lD^^'i  TMi2  bl,  XXV.  2. 

(8)  i^w  iiaiDo  n'2^b  nn  xvii.  9. 

(9)  r\b'b2  ]'^'''  iib  nin^D     „ 

(10)  nn^nn  i^n^  n/i^topi     „ 

(11)  nj?n  i^^t^  njnijyn     „ 

(12)  i^mn  i^b  i^DTD  mj2     „ 

(13)  ')^pnn  bi^  i^r^  pm2  iii.  21. 

(14)  "^i^t^n  l>ii  iQD  noriani     „ 
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The  last  seven  do  not  correspond  quite  accurately  with  the 
Greek. 

(b)  The  following  disagree  with  the  metre,  but,  whe7i  cor- 
rected according  to  the  Greek  and  Syriac,  correspond  with  it. 

(1)  ]j-i:in  D^n'^K  ^i^-i>  \>'n2, 

xxvi.  3.   ev  /xepiBt,  (jjo/Bov/xevwv  KvpLov  SoOi'jaerai,  read  : 

Compare  Targum  of  Koheleth  xi.  6.  As  in  the  copies  of 
Ben-Sira  H^  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  the  3rd  fern,  plural 
sufiix,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the 
form. 

(2),  (3)  pt^^  ^TDb  ^^)?  b2 
^b  HDMb  Qiii  pT 

If  this  come  from  xiii.  16,  iraaa  adp^  Kara  yivo<i  avvd- 
<yeTai,  Kal  tc5  ofioico  avrw  irpocxKoWTjdrjaeTai  avi)p,  it  is  to 
be  emended — 

djj:)^  ^1''rb  it^n  b'^ 

but  if  it  come  from  xxvii.  9,  Treretva  Trpo?  rd  o/xoia  uvtoU 
KUTuXvaei,  it  must  be  emended — 

and  in  either  case  the  scansion  is  accurate. 

(4)  "b  -fiD^jn  i^b^  ly  T^<^-l  nii  inD 

xxxviii.    1,    Tifxa    larpov    Trpb'i     xa?    ')(peia<i    avTou     [Ttp.ai'i 

omitted  by  Syriac  and  MSS.  106  and  296] ;  but  the  better 

reading  is  preserved  by  Clem.  Alex.  :  tl/xu  laTpov  tt^o?  tj]v 

y^peiav  avrov — 

ID'liJ  ■'^3?  ^<3")  12^,  Honour  a  phijsician  according  to  his  use. 

(5)  Y">^»^  ]^  ^'^^  i^^V*^  ^"^^^ 
xxxviii.  4,  Kvpio<;  eKnaev  e'/c  77}?  (pdp/xaKa.     Syr.  similarly  ; 

Heb.  u'DD  yij^n  p  Nia  n\ 
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(6)  HDon  n^  ^^"^n  r\ii')r\  onn 

xxxviii.  7,  eV  avTol<;  tOepuTvevae,  koi,  fjpe  rov  ttovov  aurov  : 
Syr.  :  J^IJ^D  IQ  H^J^  J^^DK  ]inn, 
Heb.  :    niNDDH  HB"!^  ^<3-|  DHa.  . 
The  Syriac  stands    for  2J<Z)!p  HSI'' :  he  cannot  therefore 
have  read  Piii  ;  the  Greek  stands  for  n3T)  JO") :  he  cannot 
therefore  have  read  the  article.     This  illustrates  the  justice 
of  Prof.  Driver's  complaints  about  the  omission  of  articles 
and  particles. 

(7)  Jinpian  m^  npiD  np-in  Dnn 

xxxviii.  8,  /i.upe-»/ro9  eV  TovTot<i  7rot,i]aei,  fMiyfxa  : 

np-i  n^);^  nni  np") 

tip")  ntt'^  is  used  in  Exodus.  r\7ii2  would  scarcely  be 
tolerable. 

(8),  (9)  "[t^bu;  ^vii  vn'  D^nn 

(Also  quoted  in  another  form;  see  Fritzsche's  Comm., 
p.  37.)  vi.  6,  ol  €lpi]vevoi're^  col,  earcoaav  TroXkol,  ol  he  avii- 
fiovXoL  el?  uiro  '^lXlcov. 

DO")  vrji  yob'-^ 
^bi^t2  inji  11:;?^. 

Both  lines  scan  perfectly. 

(10)  XXV.  2  is  quoted  in  the  form  ')W)^^  HK:)  71  ]rT  ^bii 
^ik2D  ]p]^  li^nD^.  We  learn  from  the  Greek  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions that  in  r?i^  is  spurious,  and  that  something  is  lost  at 
the  end,  the  Greek  being  kuI  •yepovra  /xoi'^ov  ekaTTov[xevov 
avveaei.  The  Syriac  and  MS.  248  have,  instead  of  jxocxoy, 
fool,  and  this  is  required  by  the  context ;  we  should  there- 
fore restore — 

yiD  iDrr  na'i:^  pn. 

^i^^t^  would  probably  scan,  though  the  verse  would  be  less 
neat ;  but  I  regard  it  as  a  wrong  interpretation  of  niD'^;  of 
course  for  an  adulteress  nDtt^  is  regular.  But  why,  except 
to  fill  a  measure,  should  the  last  words  have  been  added  ? 
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(11)  irio  KUn  "^^n  i^b\ 

This  line  scans  accurately ;  however  xi.  29,  f^rj  iravra 
avOpmrrov  etaaye  el<i  tov  oIkov  aov,  should  rather  be  restored — 

(12)  -iDt^T  r  "1^;^  ']^^^ 

also  scans  accurately  ;  however  ix.  9,  /u,7;Se  au/i0o\oKO7rr](r7}'i 
fxer  avrri^  iv  oh(p ;  Syr.  i^n^^^lt:^  HQ;^  "i:in  ^b^ ;  Lat.  non 
alterceris  cum  ea  in  vino,  is  probably  to  be  restored — 

(13)  ^^\r^vr^  D^m  nt:^K  -l^<nn  o 

ix.  8 :   eV  /caXXet  yvvai.KO'i  ttoWoI  i7r\av7]drjaav. 
We  should  read 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  quotation  agrees  with  the 
Syriac  here,  and  that  jdp  is  added  by  MS.  248. 

Of  the  rabbinical  quotations  then  twenty-seven  may  be 
quoted  in  support  of  the  metrical  canon.  As  the  whole 
number,  according  to  Prof.  Driver,  is  about  twenty,  this  is  a 
very  large  proportion.  But  when  Dr.  Neubauer  thinks  the 
metrical  discoverer  ought  to  base  his  law  on  the  inaccurate 
tradition,  and  then  try  to  fit  it  to  the  accurate  tradition,  he 
would  seem  to  suggest  a  very  perverse  method  of  procedure. 

The  agreement  of  the  Syriac  tradition  with  several  of 
these  quotations  is  a  phenomenon  worth  noticing,  but  the 
account  to  be  given  of  it  may  be  left  for  another  occasion. 

D.  S.  Makgoliouth. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT, 

WITH  SPECIAL  BEFEBENCE  TO  THE  ELEMENT  OF  COM- 
PILATION IN  THE  STBUCTUBE   OF  THE  BOOKS} 

Under  this  somewhat  ponderous  title  I  venture  to  intro- 
duce a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  have  some  interest  for 
those  whose  tastes  or  studies  have  led  them  into  the  wide 
fields  of  Old  Testament  inquiry.  It  does  not  fall  within 
my  present  purpose,  even  if  it  were  within  my  power,  to 
discuss  any  of  the  recent  results  or  speculations  of  criticism. 
Summaries  of  these,  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
our  magazines  and  reviews,  render  such  a  task  almost 
unnecessary. 

My  object  in  the  present  paper  is  rather  to  consider  the 
spirit  in  which  the  results  of  modern  criticism  should  be 
accepted,  taking  as  a  conspicuous  example  the  ascertained 
compilatory  structure  of  certain  books.  The  invitation  to 
read  a  paper  upon  Old  Testament  criticism  presented  an 
opportunity  for  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  line  either  of  apology  or  of  attack. 
It  is  a  line  of  inquiry  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge.  But  it  offers  also  special 
compensation.  For  the  boon  of  liberated  religious  thought, 
when  its  true  character  is  realized,  far  outweighs  in  value 
the  inevitable  apparent  loss,  incidental  to  the  adoption  of 
views  less  compact,  less  definite,  perhaps  less  intelligible, 
than  those  which  have  traditionally  been  accepted  in  the 
Church. 

*  A  pajjer  read  before  the  London  Junior  Clerical  Society',  at  Sion  College, 
Oct.  8th,  1889,  and  again,  by  request,  before  the  clergy  of  the  Rural  Deanery 
of  Chelsea,  Dec.  12th,  1889. 
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All  will  admit  that  patient  and  skilful  criticism  has  in 

recent  years  made  substantial  progress  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  Old  Testament.  Criticism  has,  with 
obvious  advantage  on  both  sides,  been  met  with  counter- 
criticism.  The  battle  of  controversy  is  still  raging  round 
the  most  disputable  details.  Amid  the  smoke  and  din  of 
exchanging  volleys,  we  hardly  notice  that  the  field  of 
combat  is  being  changed.  While  we  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion upon  this  point  or  that,  we  are  in  danger  of  ignoring 
the  significance  which  the  assured  progress  in  our  know- 
ledge has,  or  is  likely  to  have,  for  our  study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  surely  a  matter  of  grave  importance, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  realize  the  character  of  the 
new  ground,  on  which  in  all  probability,  to  say  the  least, 
we  shall  eventually  have  to  take  our  stand.  It  is  surely 
prudent  to  pause  awhile  and  estimate  the  gain,  which  the 
progress  of  our  study  is  likely  to  bring  with  it  in  the  near 
future.  For  gain  it  must  be,  however  costly  the  apparent 
loss  of  an  untenable  position.  Gain  it  must  be  to  us  and 
to  all,  if  we  are  enabled  to  see  things  more  truly  and  to 
teach  men  so.  The  goal  can  only  be  seen  (I  will  not 
say  reached)  by  a  generation  that  is  prepared  to  make  its 
sacrifice  at  each  halting-place  in  the  onward  journey  of 
religious  thought. 

The  assured  progress,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  forms  the 
assumption  upon  which  the  present  paper  is  based.  It  is 
an  assumption,  which  even  the  more  conservative  students 
in  our  own  country  are  prepared  to  admit  in  a  modified 
degree,  that  recent  investigation  into  structure,  composi- 
tion, and  style  has  revealed  the  compilatory  character  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Few  scholars  would  be  found  to  dispute  so  elementary  a 
statement.  But  few  probably — and  certainly  very  few  of 
the  clergy — have  realized  its  significance.  And  it  is  because 
each  year  of  Old  Testament  study  confirms  this  elementary 
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principle,  and  tends  to  widen  its  application,  that  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  it.  Familiar  as  certain  literary  details 
of  this  subject  may  have  become  to  many  students,  no 
apology  is  needed  for  reminding  them  of  its  relation  to 
Christian  thought.  The  just  appreciation  of  the  composite 
structure  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  must 
ultimately  influence  the  attitude  of  modern  Christian  teach- 
ing towards  many  problems  that  centre  around  Holy 
Scripture. 

It  is  perhaps  desirable  at  this  point  to  guard  against 
misconception,  and  to  define  carefully  the  position  which 
we  intend  to  take  up  in  dealing  with  the  burning  questions 
of  Old  Testament  criticism.  Let  us  admit  at  once,  that 
it  would  be  little  short  of  disastrous,  if  criticism  impaired 
the  value  and  use  of  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
practical  and  devotional  religious  life.  But  criticism  is 
powerless  to  touch  this  one  method  of  study,  which  both 
experience  and  precept  unite  in  pronouncing  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  all  members  of  the  Christian  Church  alike.  It 
is  powerless  to  lessen  the  virtue  of  the  only  method  in  which 
all  can  participate  equally.  The  mass  of  readers  are  pre- 
cluded from  attempting  anything  further,  by  lack  of  leisure, 
of  training,  of  books,  of  interest  or  inclination.  But  the 
spiritual  and  educational  value  of  the  simply  practical  and 
devotional  study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  uni- 
versal and  never  diminishes.  It  was  never  more  essential 
than  it  is  now.  In  days  of  extended  individual  freedom  and 
unparalleled  facility  of  communication  between  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  Christian  reader  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
century  will  with  profit  look  yet  more  closely  than  hitherto 
to  the  lessons  of  the  Divine  revelation  vouchsafed  in  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  chosen  people  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  its  chosen  men.  Lessons  of  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  for  individual  family  and  nation,  start  up  out 
of  the  pages  of  law  and  prophecy,  of  psalm  and  history, 
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and  are  of  eternal  import.     Now  as  much  as  in  the  apo- 
stohc  era  they  can  make  men  "  wise  unto  salvation." 

But  the  Christian  student  cannot  afford  to  rest  there. 
The  experimental  aspect  of  the  study  of  Jewish  Scripture 
does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  fruitful  religious 
inquiry.  His  range  of  investigation  cannot  be  thus  limited. 
A  fresh  field  of  labour  opens  out  before  him,  when  he  un- 
derstands that,  although  the  Spirit  of  revelation  is  conveyed 
through  the  letter,  the  letter  is  not  the  revelation  itself, 
but  its  record,  a  human  literature  by  which  the  Divine 
message  is  transmitted  from  age  to  age  and  race  to  race. 

No  plea  of  reverence  can  be  justified,  or  even  tolerated, 
which  would  prohibit  the  student  from  investigating  as 
narrowly  as  possible  the  human  conditions  under  which 
the  word  of  revelation  has  been  communicated.  The 
Church  cannot  afford  to  leave  such  inquiries  in  the  hands 
of  hostile  or  prejudiced  critics.  Her  wisdom  will  require 
her  sons  to  submit  the  literature  of  the  Bible  to  the  same 
searching  criticism  as  other  ancient  literature — to  a  criti- 
cism more  rigorous  and  unsparing  in  proportion  as  its  hold 
over  men's  beliefs  is  more  universal.  Her  call  to  us  is 
imperative :  and  our  duty  is  clear.  We  must  not  shrink 
from  it  on  account  of  the  almost  proverbial  unpopularity 
of  such  studies  in  the  Church.  Their  unpopularity  is  not 
a  matter  which  should  surprise  us,  however  disappointing 
it  may  be  to  find  Christian  scholarship  mistaken  for  the 
veiled  ingenuity  of  foes.  In  spite  of  the  unreasonable 
character  of  much  of  the  outcry  against  modern  biblical 
criticism,  students  should  be  prepared  to  display  the  most 
patient  sympathy  towards  those  whose  susceptibilities  they 
have  disturbed  and  too  often  thoughtlessly  provoked.  After 
all,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  requirement  to  treat  the 
books  of  Scripture  like  any  other  books  should  provoke 
antipathy.  The  task,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  in  practice 
well-nigh  impossible.     The  coolest  and  most  judicial  saga- 
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city  is  almost  inevitably  biassed  in  the  consideration  of 
Biblical  questions  by  the  influence  of  a  long  and  sacred 
association,  which  seems  to  demand  from  the  Christian 
the  partiality  of  peculiar  veneration  and  to  excite  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  prejudice  and  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  avowed  adversaries  of  our  creed.  Let  us  remember  too 
that  some  are  jealous  of  the  effect  w^iich  the  critical  analysis 
of  the  books  is  likely  to  have  upon  their  influence  as 
devotional  literature.  There  is  a  widespread  fear,  lest 
the  less  strictly  religious  methods  of  study,  conducted  by 
the  more  learned  few,  in  whom  they  have  little  confidence 
with  respect  to  matters  spiritual,  should  have  the  efi'ect 
of  undermining  the  simple  faith  which  has  been  erected 
upon  teaching  drawn  from  Scripture  as  the  people's  book. 
Again,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  minds  which  have 
been  repelled  from  the  critical  study  of  Scripture  by  the 
extravagance  of  extremist  theories  and  by  the  reckless 
language  of  ignorant  people,  who  distort  while  they  seek 
to  reproduce  what  they  have  failed  to  understand. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  the  common  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  language,  the  prevalent  ignorance  as 
to  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  and  the  lack 
of  imaginative  sympathy  on  the  part  of  modern  Christian 
thought  towards  the  ancient  literature  of  a  Semitic  race. 
These  are  obstacles  which  affect  us  all  more  or  less  ;  and 
while  they  envelop  Old  Testament  inquiry  in  darkness,  they 
are  apt  to  encourage  the  impression,  that  all  movement  in 
this  region  is  insecure,  and  that  it  will  be  best  and  safest  to 
remain  content  with  our  present  position.  In  conclusion, 
let  us  sum  up  whatever  other  reasons  exist  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  critical  study  under  these  two  heads  :  (1)  That  even 
the  youngest  among  us  do  not  like  to  confess,  that  our  views 
may  yet  have  to  undergo  the  same  process  of  modification 
and  reconstruction  which  has  mellowed  the  wisdom  of 
previous  generations ;   (2)  That  Biblical  criticism  will  never 
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escape  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  welcome  it. 

We  turn  then  to  the  principal  subject  of  this  paper,  the 
literary,  as  distinct  from  the  devotional,  study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  can  be  pursued  on  two  very  different  lines. 
Each  of  them  is  essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Firsthj,  they  may  be  treated  as  a  literary 
whole.  As  such,  they  give  their  witness  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  Israelite  people  ;  they  explain  the  final  deve- 
lopment of  the  Jewish  religion ;  they  reveal  the  formation 
of  Jewish  thought  and  character  and  society  ;  they  are  chief 
among  the  historic  influences  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  Christ.  Secondlij,  the  books  may  be  sub- 
jected in  detail  to  critical  analysis.  The  history,  style, 
structure,  date  of  each  writing  will  then  receive  close  scru- 
tiny. Eesults  will  be  tabulated  and  systematised.  Upon 
the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  internal  evidence,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  various  documents  will  be  determined. 

A  few  words  are  needed  upon  this  second  method  of 
study.  It  is  the  genuine  product  of  modern  scholarship. 
It  is  possible  indeed  that  its  spirit  may  often  carry  us  too 
far  afield,  and  that  it  may  tempt  us  now  and  again  to  pay 
excessive  attention  to  the  mimcticB  of  linguistic  and  gram- 
matical analysis.  If  such  is  the  case,  we  must  look  for  an 
explanation  in  the  rebound  of  biblical  interpretation  from 
habits  of  hasty  generalization.  The  equilibrium  of  a  free 
and  devotional  exegesis  has  not  yet  been  perfectly  adjusted. 
"We  are  still  held  in  some  degree  by  the  reaction  from 
methods  which  applied  to  matters  of  literary  and  historic 
interest  the  test  of  strictly  religious  assumptions.  If  its 
tendency  is  to  be  narrow,  literal,  and  unenthusiastic,  the 
modern  method  is  not  without  its  recompense.  Closer 
analysis  may  indeed  upset  preconceived  notions  of  date  and 
authorship ;   but  it  gives  a  new  power  of  correlating  what 
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has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct,  it 
substitutes  for  Wind  guess-work  the  scientific  interest  in  a 
complex  organism,  it  holds  out  the  prospect,  that  the  varied 
elements  in  the  written  word  may  contain  an  unsuspected 
sequence  corresponding  to  creative  epochs  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  other  line  of  study  that  I 
mentioned  first,  which  regards  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures as  a  whole,  in  their  work  of  educating  the  Jewish  race 
and  of  preparing  for  the  final  revelation  in  Christ.  Ke- 
garded  under  this  aspect,  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
lie  before  us,  as  they  lay  before  our  Lord  and  His  apostles. 
They  are  the  Canon  of  Scripture  of  the  Jewish  Church  ; 
they  are  the  Bible  of  the  synagogue,  which  moulded  the 
thought  and  shaped  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews  from 
whom  the  Church  of  Christ  arose.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  our  Lord 
appealed,  are  identical  with  our  Old  Testament.  Their  vital 
significance  to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  secret  of  their 
influence  have  not  changed  since  the  first  days  of  the 
apostolic  era.  The  significance  of  their  teaching  now,  as 
then,  is  moral  and  religious ;  the  secret  of  their  influence 
now,  as  then,  is  spiritual.  Literary  criticism  and  historical 
analysis  were  foreign  to  the  age  at  which  Christ  came  upon 
earth.  The  Scriptures  of  the  synagogues  of  Jerusalem 
derived  their  position  from  no  approving  board  of  critics, 
from  no  censorship  of  historians.  They  owed  their  unique 
ascendency  to  the  popular  conviction,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  spoken  eternal  truth  through  the  written  word.  It  was 
not  any  theory  of  peculiar  structure  or  succession  of  author- 
ship, bat  just  this  conviction  of  its  spiritual  truth  and 
power,  which,  having  received  the  reiterated  sanction  of 
our  Lord  and  the  apostles,  occasioned  the  complete  accep- 
tance by  the  Christian  Church  of  the  whole  Jewish  canon, 
as  the  literature  of  the  partial  revelation  leading  up,  in  the 
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history  of  the  chosen  race,  to  that  which  was  Final  and 
Perfect.  A  moment's  reflexion  is  enough  to  show  that  this 
attitude,  characteristic  (in  all  reverence  be  it  spoken)  of  our 
Lord  and  the  apostles  in  their  study  and  use  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  investigation  into 
letter  and  form,  style  and  structure,  which  modern  scholar- 
ship rightly  claims  to  apply  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
religious  literature.  Wholly  independent  of  vital  religious 
issues,  the  determination  of  these  literary  problems  fails  to 
affect  the  fundamental  relation  of  the  Christian  believer  to 
the  written  word.  These  problems  concern  the  literary 
phenomena,  which  have  been  the  means  of  transmitting 
and  are  the  means  of  teaching  eternal  truth.  It  falls  to 
the  responsibilities  and  the  duties  of  our  age  to  investigate 
phenomena  with  microscopic  accuracy,  and,  having  chro- 
nicled results,  to  draw  such  inferences  as  will  most  reason- 
ably explain  the  mutual  relation  of  documents,  the  signs  of 
development  in  thought  and  expression,  and  the  growth  of 
religious  ideas.  Still,  after  all,  the  research  into  the  literary 
phenomena  of  the  books  stands  outside,  it  certainly  never 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  vital  religion,  whose  message 
Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa  can  convey  to  the  boldest 
critic  of  our  own  day,  no  less  than  to  the  humblest  prose- 
lyte who  looked  for  the  redemption  of  Israel  in  the  lifetime 
of  our  Lord. 

If  such  be  our  position,  we  may  approach  the  critical  and 
analytical  study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  "in 
full  assurance  of  faith."  AVe  shall  not  be  surprised,  if  the 
results  of  modern  investigation  applied  to  a  literature,  which 
for  centuries  seemed  to  the  reverent  spirit  of  Christendom 
to  be  shut  off  from  the  free  operation  of  human  criticism, 
should  prove  strange  and  startling.  "\Ve  shall  await  with 
the  composure  of  an  undisturbed  trust  the  solution  of 
momentous  literary  questions.  We  shall  at  least  endeavour 
to  check  the  sense  of  wrong,  with  which  we  are  prone  to 
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greet  each  result  of  criticism  that  conflicts  with  our  own 
tradition.  Lastly,  we  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  belief  in  inspiration  is  being  violated, 
because  the  veil  of  centuries  is  being  slowly  removed  from 
the  human  frame  which  has  embodied  the  sacred  message 
of  the  Spirit.  More  than  this  need  scarcely  be  said  here. 
For  no  theory  as  to  the  modus  of  inspiration — a  matter 
concerning  which  we  have  no  evidence — can  help  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  purely  literary  interest,  questions  that 
can  only  legitimately  be  determined  by  the  recognised  rules 
of  human  evidence. 

It  is  no  caricature  of  popular  opinion,  as  prevalent  not  so 
very  long  ago,  to  say  that  the  fact  of  a  book  being  included 
in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  sufficient  reason 
with  the  mass  of  readers  to  assign  its  authorship,  in  its 
present  literary  form,  to  the  most  holy  and  influential 
Israelite  of  the  period  with  which  it  dealt.  The  criticism  of 
modern  time  puts  such  hasty  assumptions  to  a  severe  test. 
The  structure  and  composition  of  the  book  must  be  exa- 
mined ;  the  book  must  so  far  as  possible  first  tell  its  own 
tale ;  in  the  absence  of  good  external  testimony,  internal 
evidence  must  practically  alone  decide  its  place  and  period 
in  the  history  of  literature.  The  late  tradition  preserved 
among  the  Jews  or  in  the  Christian  Church  will  of  course 
be  taken  into  account,  but  at  the  best  such  evidence  will 
only  be  of  a  subsidiary  nature.  In  the  case  of  a  book  of 
great  antiquity,  convincing  evidence  of  authorship,  unless 
stamped  upon  the  writing  itself,  or  corroborated  by  testi- 
mony from  some  source  sufliciently  near  in  point  of  time, 
is  not  probably  to  be  expected.  When  this  is  first  realized, 
we  understand,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  the  value  of  a 
sacred  writing  does  not  depend  upon  the  identification  of  its 
author,  nor  even  upon  the  unity  of  its  authorship,  any  more 
than  that  its .  spiritual  force  is  dependent  upon  the  ascer- 
tained unique  personality  of  the  writer.     Perplexity  begins 
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to  vanish,  and  new  light  to  flood  our  mind,  when  we  first 
grasp  the  thought  of  the  law  of  gradual  growth  dominating 
the  field  of  the  records  of  revealed  religion.  "We  learn  with 
sensations  akin  to  delight  and  wonder,  that  the  complex 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  more  bound  up  with  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  Israelite  people,  and  the  slowly  suc- 
ceeding stages  of  religious  growth,  than  with  the  isolated 
masterpieces  of  a  few  giant  minds. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  realization  of  the  large  element 
of  compilation  in  the  structure  of  the  Old  Testament  books 
becomes  a  matter  of  such  great  and  suggestive  importance. 
Many  of  us  can  recall  statements  from  the  limited  ex- 
perience of  our  own  range  of  reading,  according  to  which 
the  structure  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  of  the 
simplest  possible  character.  The  history  of  the  patriarchs 
by  Moses,  followed  by  the  journals  of  the  lawgiver  himself 
and  his  successor  Joshua,  accounted  for  the  first  six  books. 
Judges,  Euth,  and  the  first  part  of  Samuel  were  assigned  to 
the  prophet  Samuel,  while  the  remainder  of  the  books  of 
Samuel  fell  to  Nathan  and  Gad.  The  books  of  Kings  were 
very  naturally  treated  as  the  writing  of  Jeremiah ;  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  were  ascribed  to  Ezra. 
Job  was  written  by  the  patriarch  himself,  or  by  his  pre- 
sumed contemporary,  Moses.  The  Psalms  were  the  work 
of  David,  Solomon  bequeathed  to  us  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Canticles.  The  books  of  the  prophets  came,  as  we  have 
them,  from  the  pens  of  those  whose  names  they  bear.  To 
summarize  this  view  in  a  general  statement,  each  book  was 
treated  as  a  separate  literary  whole ;  each  was  assigned,  like 
any  modern  work,  to  the  composition  of  some  well-known 
man,  whose  time  of  influence  coincided  with  the  date  to 
which  the  book  was  traditionally  ascribed ;  the  thought, 
that  the  special  gift  of  inspiration  was  thus  to  l)e  accredited 
to  an  individual  writer,  naturally  led  to  the  popular  identifi- 
cation of  the  most  holy  men,  who  were  to  be  accounted  the 
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channels  of  the  revelation  and  the  writers  of  the  sacred 
books. 

The  criticism  of  recent  years  has  put  a  very  different 
complexion  upon  the  opinion  of  students  with  respect  to 
these  topics  of  'BihlicoX  prolegomena.  Men  are  now  accept- 
ing without  hesitation  views  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
old  tradition.  Thus,  to  take  the  most  obvious  instances,  no 
difficulty  is  now  found  in  accepting  the  statement,  that  the 
Psalter  contains  the  poetry  of  many  different  centuries,  and 
that  not  only  reigns  of  kings  like  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  and 
Hezekiah,  but  the  periods  of  the  Captivity  and  the  Eeturn, 
and  even  of  the  Maccabrean  revolt,  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  a  book  once  popularly  thought  to  be 
almost  limited  to  the  writings  of  Davidic  authorship.  It 
has  been  an  agreeable  surprise  to  many  to  notice,  with 
what  general  assent,  if  not  open  approbation,  the  statement 
(based  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book)  has  been  re- 
ceived that  Ecclesiastes  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  Jew, 
perhaps  of  Alexandria,  living  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  in- 
somuch that  the  old  tradition  of  Solomonic  authorship  is 
fast  becoming  obsolete.  The  probability,  again,  that  the 
book  of  Job  is  to  be  included  among  the  literary  products 
of  the  exiles  of  the  southern  kingdom  is  being  accepted,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  with  every  appearance  of 
surprised  satisfaction.  Many  an  English  reader  has  had 
pleasure  in  distinguishing  for  his  own  use  the  different 
groups  of  proverbial  sayings,  which,  having  been  preserved 
in  separate  collections,  were  welded  together  in  our  book  of 
Proverbs.  In  the  case  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  scholars  of 
all  schools  of  thought  are  now  attributing  the  latter  portion 
of  the  book  (xl.-lxvi.)  to  a  writer  living  at  the  period  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity  ;  and  even  in  the  earlier  portion,  the 
varieties  in  style  and  the  peculiarities  noticeable  in  the 
grouping  of  the  subject-matter  have  justified  the  explana- 
tion, that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  fasciculi  of  Isaianic 
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prophecies,  combined  with  utterances  of  a  later  period,  and 
arranged  at  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Hezekiab. 
The  books  of  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  and  Daniel  are  also 
found  to  illustrate  in  different  ways  characteristic  phases  in 
the  compilatory  process. 

Turning  to  the  historical  books,  it  is  recognised  that  the 
books  of  Kings  are  the  work  of  a  compiler,  who  (whether  or 
no  he  was  Jeremiah),  at  least  in  recording  the  description 
of  the  temple,  and  in  extracting  the  whole  section  relating 
to  Elijah  and  Elisha,  as  well  as  the  passages  w^hich  are 
repeated  almost  verbatim  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  the  process  which  he  put  in  practice.  In 
the  books  of  Samuel,  the  evidence  of  similar  compilatory 
work,  though  less  exposed  to  view,  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear.  And  in  the  three  main  divisions  into  which 
the  book  of  Judges  falls,  it  is  not  difticult  to  distinguish 
three  originally  different  groups  of  writing,  of  which  the 
central  portion  appears  itself  to  be  a  compilation  derived 
from  different  sources. 

I  would  close  this  hasty  notice  of  a  few  instances  of 
compilation  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  Pentateuch,  upon 
which  the  closest  attention  of  critics  has  been  concentrated. 
The  conclusion  seems  now  to  be  very  generally  accepted,  on 
good  grounds,  that  it  is  in  the  main  a  compilation  of  four 
documentary  sources,  which  critics  call  the  Elohist,  the 
Jehovist,  the  Deuteronomist,  and  the  Priestly  Code,  and  that 
these  four  distinct  strands  of  narrative  can  be  distinguished 
not  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  also  throughout  at  least  the 
book  of  Joshua.  Scholars,  it  is  well  known,  long  differed 
as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  these  four  elements  of 
compilation.  But  on  the  main  point  agreement  has  been 
reached.  The  battle  of  controversy  is  no  longer  being 
fought  over  the  question,  whether  the  separate  existence 
of  these  documents  can  be  identified,  but  over  a  different 
question,  which  relates  to  the  priority  in  date  of  the  com- 
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position  of  these  documents,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
age  in  which  the  Priestly  Code  was  written.  Into  the 
region  of  that  thorny  and  technical  question  this  is  happily 
not  the  place  to  enter. 

The  foregoing  sentences  have  very  roughly  summarized 
what  is  far  from  being  an  extremist  statement  of  the  degree 
in  which  compilation  may  be  recognised  in  some  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  scholars  detach  them- 
selves from  the  Pentateuchal  controversy,  it  is  probable  that 
other  indications  of  compilation  among  the  historical  and 
prophetical  writings  will  become  more  widely  recognised. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  England  many  of  us  shrink  from 
an  idea  which  is  at  first  sight  startling  and  novel,  partly 
because  it  seems  to  upset  the  opinion  which  has  rested 
upon  ecclesiastical  tradition,  partly  too  because  the  very 
conception  of  the  composite  origin  of  a  book  is  so  different 
from  our  modern  experience.  Nevertheless,  it  is  essential, 
I  believe,  that  we  should  attempt  to  realize  the  possible 
necessity  of  altering  preconceived  ideas,  and  that  we  should 
prepare  ourselves  to  appreciate  results  of  criticism,  the 
application  of  which  will  very  likely  be  found  to  prevail 
more  extensively  than  has  generally  been  supposed  probable. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  at  the  outset  I  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  that  these  steps  of  advance  in  critical  know- 
ledge are  no  hindrance  to  the  Christian  student  of  Divine 
revelation.  We  need  however  to  go  a  step  farther.  It  is 
not  enough  to  tolerate  change.  We  must  learn  to  recog- 
nise, to  appropriate,  and  to  welcome  its  help.  We  must 
use  it  as  God's  gift  to  us  ;  and  I  venture  to  think,  that  the 
frank  recognition  of  the  element  of  compilation  may  unex- 
pectedly aid  us  in  our  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the 
books  of  Scripture. 

Let  us  pass  in  review  a  few  points,  which  tend  to  show 
that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  case. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  recognition  of  the  element  oi 
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compilation  in  the  structure  of  the  books  enables  us  to 
reconcile  the  presence  of  apparently  late  forms  of  lanj^uage 
and  allusions  to  late  historical  events  side  by  side  with 
evident  tokens  of  great  antiquity.  The  M^ork  of  compilation 
has  left  the  mark  of  the  compiler's  or  the  redactor's  age 
upon  the  writings  of  earlier  time.  They  are  no  mere 
sporadic  glosses  and  marginal  interpolations.  They  repre- 
sent the  more  recent  deposits  in  the  literary  stratum,  sec- 
tions of  which  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  excavations  of  the 
critic.  For  the  work  of  the  compiler  was  often  simple  and 
even  inartistic.  The  recognition  of  it  will  account  for  the 
existence  of  many  a  peculiarity,  which  English  readers  are 
apt,  in  all  reverence,  to  put  to  the  credit  of  the  Hebrew 
style  of  writing.  The  apparent  want  of  arrangement  in 
some  narratives,  the  rapid  transition  from  one  subject  to 
another,  the  strange  repetition  in  a  slightly  altered  form 
of  the  same  incident,  the  abrupt  parenthetical  introduction 
of  apparently  iincalled  for  details  and  events,  the  inser- 
tion of  lists  of  names,  etc. — many  of  these  strange  features 
in  the  structure  of  the  simplest  books  receive  from  the 
principle  of  compilation  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
compiler  had  nothing  to  conceal.  His  purpose  was  to  trans- 
mit the  best  account  of  past  events  or  the  most  complete 
resume  of  some  important  utterance.  What  better  way 
had  the  chronicler  or  compiler  or  scribe  than  to  make  the 
records  from  which  he  drew  tell  so  far  as  possible  their 
own  tale  in  their  own  language  ? 

2.  In  the  second  place,  although  many  of  the  reputedly 
earliest  writings  show  unmistakable  signs  of  revision  at 
different  ages  and  of  compilation  at  a  comparatively  late 
period,  the  separate  existence  of  their  component  docu- 
ments carries  us  far  back  into  remote  antiquity.  Thus,  if 
we  take  the  Pentateuch  to  illustrate  my  m'eaning,  even 
supposing  that  the  view  is  correct  which  assigns  the 
Elohist   and   Jehovist  documents   to   the   literary   activity 
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of  the  Israelites  in  the  9th  century  B.C.,  it  is  to  he  re- 
memhered  that  each  of  these  great  written  channels  of 
tradition  may  he  held  to  have  had  (in  the  same  way  as 
our  own  completed  Pentateuch)  a  complex  history  of  its 
own  in  the  past.  Both  would  have  compiled  from  various 
sources  the  records  and  traditions  which  they  now  united 
and  incorporated  in  their  single  channels.  The  further  we 
recede  into  primitive  time,  the  less  likely  are  we  no  doubt 
to  find  traces  of  a  continuous  and  orderly  written  history. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  that  from  the  earliest 
known  ages  numerous  streams  of  oral  and  even  of  written 
tradition  originated  from  and  were  propagated  by  the 
conditions  of  tribal  life  in  Syria  and  of  national  life  in 
Assyria  and  Egypt.  As  time  passed  on,  the  various  con- 
fluents of  narrative  would  become  merged  in  a  few  main 
channels,  which  for  vividness,  force,  simplicity,  and  com- 
pleteness commended  themselves  most  to  the  affections 
of  the  people.  These  oral  and  written  traditions,  preserved 
as  seems  most  probable,  in  the  keeping  and  by  the  industry 
of  the  priestly  families  and  the  prophetical  schools,  and 
doubtless  augmented  from  time  to  time  from  other  sources, 
awaited  their  destiny  of  becoming  tributaries  to  the  great 
stream  of  narrative  and  law  which  carried  Judaism  forth 
upon  its  mission  to  the  world. 

I  venture  to  think,  that  many  modern  scholars  who  have 
skilfully  and  successfully  subdivided  the  Pentateuch  into  its 
component  parts  have  left  themselves  open  to  the  mis- 
understanding, that  they  denied  to  these  component  parts 
any  previous  history.  They  have  used  language  which 
was  capable  of  being  understood  to  mean  that  Elohist  and 
Jehovist  were  the  figments  of  one  century,  and  the  Priestly 
Code  the  figment  of  another.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
analogy  of  the  completed  whole  is  applicable  to  the  several 
parts  ;  and  although  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
further  sub-division  of  the  parts  may  exceed  the  ingenuity, 
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or  at  any  rate  the  legitimate  capacity,  of  literary  analysis,  I 
should  strongly  contend  that  a  theory  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  component  parts,  as  opposed  to  that  of  their  sudden 
formation,  will  alone  satisfactorily  account  for  their  origin 
and  character.  And  I  would  suggest,  that  the  fair  accept- 
ance of  such  a  theory  enables  us  to  connect  by  no  impossible 
links,  but  by  the  steady  growth  of  literary  power  and  the 
agglutination  of  different  elements  of  tradition,  the  earliest 
memorials  of  Israel  with  their  final  embodiment  in  the 
books  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  thought  of  compilation  will  here  remind  us  that  in 
the  books  of  Scripture  we  are  not  dependent  upon  a  single 
consecutive  line  of  literature,  but  upon  successive  and  even 
divergent  threads  of  tradition.  Their  very  variety  empha- 
sizes the'  general  unity  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  tradi- 
tion, written  and  oral,  which,  when  combined,  has  given  so 
clear  and  continuous  a  narrative.  These  component  docu- 
ments comprise  the  substance  of  national  tradition  and 
literature,  that  was  varied  {a)  as  to  the  manner  of  its  trans- 
mission— by  writing,  memory,  song,  genealogies ;  {h)  as  to 
its  agents  of  communication — by  priestly  families,  by  schools 
of  prophets,  by  royal  scribes,  by  heads  of  tribes  and  fami- 
lies ;  (c)  as  to  its  local  origin — by  peculiarities  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Palestine,  by  special  connexion  with  the 
temple,  with  places  of  peculiar  sanctity  and  scenes  of  event- 
ful deeds. 

3.  Thirdly,  it  only  remains  to  say,  that  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  compilation  indicate  the  presence  of  the  same 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  literature  in  its  earlier  as  in  its 
later  stage.  Its  characteristics  are,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
preserve  tenaciously,  to  abstain  from  removing,  the  land- 
marks of  the  ages ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  accept  accretions 
of  spiritual  force  from  every  creative  period  and  to  assimilate 
the  new  life  with  the  old.  This  will  account,  in  the  his- 
torical narrative,  for  the  preservation  of  passages  derogatory 
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to  Israelite  heroes  side  by  side  with  eulogistic  memoirs. 
This  will  account,  in  the  records  of  legislation,  for  the 
insertion  of  later  laws  and  customs  in  connexion  with,  or 
embedded  in,  those  of  great  antiquity.  This  will  account 
for  pages  of  Babylonian  prophecy  attached  to  the  writings 
of  Isaiah,  for  post-exilic  and  Maccabean  Psalms,  for  an 
Alexandrian  "Koheleth,"  and  even  for  the  expansion  of  the 
story  of  Daniel  in  the  apocalyptic  treatment  of  the  2nd  (?) 
century  B.C. 

As  we  look  at  the  collection  of  the  Old  Testament  books, 
we  are  reminded  of  one  of  our  own  English  cathedrals,  in 
which  the  strangely  composite  structure  reveals  the  varying 
taste  and  sympathies  of  successive  centuries.  There  is  an 
interest  and  a  meaning  in  each  portion,  mingled  with  much 
that  is  quaint  and  fantastic.  And  while  the  whole  vast 
compacted  building  summons  the  spirits  of  worshippers 
into  the  presence  of  their  God,  each  separate  gable,  tower, 
and  arch  not  only  speaks  of  the  common  faith,  but  also 
testifies  to  the  individual  force  or  frailty  of  some  different 
generation,  which  contributed  its  best  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  for  the  use  of  those  that  should  come  after  it. 

It  is  at  this  point,  that  I  must  bid  farewell  to  a  subject 
with  which  I  have  already  too  long  occupied  your  attention 
and  taxed  your  patience.  It  would  take  me  too  far  afield 
to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  extension  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  Israelite  religion,  which  arises  from  the  recog- 
nition of  this  principle.  The  object  of  this  paper  will  have 
been  fully  attained,  if  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  calling 
attention  to  lines  of  thought,  upon  which  modern  criticism 
may  be  disarmed  of  some  of  its  terrors  for  Christian  readers 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  would  venture  to  express 
the  conviction,  that  the  true  appreciation  of  the  element 
of  compilation  should  lead  us  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
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of  understanding  the  process  by  which  the  sacred  books 
acquired  the  recognition  of  what  is  called  canonicity.  The 
History  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  forms  the  natural 
continuance  of  the  present  subject.  All  evidence  tends  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  a  canon  of  Scripture  did  not  take  its 
rise  until  towards  the  close  of  the  monarchy,  until  the 
dispersion  had  begun,  until  the  germ  of  the  Jewish  Church 
was  seen  and  its  possibilities  understood.  Not  until  then 
was  the  need  recognised  of  collecting  the  various  records 
of  tradition,  of  history  and  law,  of  prophecy  and  poetry 
and  "  Kliokma,"  and  of  combining  them  for  the  purpose  of 
knitting  in  closer  spiritual  union  the  members  of  the  chosen 
race,  the  Israel  of  God  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
whom  no  far  off  temple-worship  at  Jerusalem  could  bind 
together  in  religious  discipline. 

Yet  another  and  more  profound  subject  cannot  but  be 
ultimately  affected  by  the  appreciation  of  the  subject  oi 
this  paper.  The  place  and  character  of  inspiration,  in  re- 
lation to  writings  of  such  strangely  complex  structure,  is  a 
matter  upon  which,  with  our  limited  material  for  forming  a 
judgment,  no  hasty  opinion  should  be  hazarded.  Attempts 
to  classify  inspiration,  and  to  distribute  its  operation  be- 
tween original  authorship,  successive  stages  of  revision  and 
transmission,  and  ultimate  compilation,  repel  us  by  an 
assumption  of  familiarity  with  things  of  the  Spirit,  which 
transcend  all  human  understanding. 

Let  us  be  content  to  stop  humbly  at  the  gates  of  such 
mysteries,  confessing  that,  at  this  early  stage  of  our  partial 
knowledge,  we  have  here  no  key.  None  the  less  let  us  hail 
the  presence  an.d  acknowledge  the  power  of  that  eternal 
Spirit,  as  we  search  with  patience  and  hope  the  pages  of 
the  records  of  the  Old  Covenant.  Those  records — com- 
pleted after  centuries  of  slow  development — had  not  long 
been  recognised  as  the  finished  Canon  of  the  Jewish  race, 
when  the  Son  of  Man  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil 
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the  covenant.  Christ  set  His  seal  upon  that  Jewish  Canon  : 
"  these  "  Scriptures,  said  He,  "  are  they  which  hear  witness 
of  Me."  And  what  more  do  we  need?  Not,  surely,  more 
definitions  of  inspiration  ;  hut  only  this,  a  better  discern- 
of  the  Spirit. 

TO  Trreufid   iariv  rh   ^wottolovv. 

Herbert  E.  Eyle. 

NOTE. 

*:jj,*  This  article  was  written  last  summer,  and  sent  to  tlic  editor 
of  The  ExposrroR  towards  the  close  of  December,  1880.  It  has 
therefore  no  connexion  with  a  recent  discussion  of  the  problems 
raised  by  Old  Testament  criticism.  I  venture  however  to  refer 
readers  interested  in  the  subject  to  Canon  Driver's  article  on 
"The  Critical  Study  of  the  Old  Testament"  {Contemporanj 
Review,  Feb.,  1800).  Some  of  the  points  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  the  course  of  my  paper  ai'e  there  handled  in  detail, 
Avith  tlie  reverence,  learning,  and  coui-agc  requisite  for  the  task, 
and  characteristic  of  the  writer. — -H.  E,  R..  Aijvil  I'ltli,  1800. 


"FASTING"  IN  HOLY  SGRIPTUEE. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  strictly  limited.  It  is  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  sanction  which  the 
practice  of  fasting  receives  from  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

With  the  definitions  of  fasting,  in  its  connexion  with 
religious  institutions,  we  need  not  greatly  trouble  ourselves. 
In  Scripture  fasting  means  primarily  the  total  abnegation 
of  food  for  a  particular  period ;  and  all  later  meanings  are 
only  modifications  of  this.  In  ecclesiastical  literature  a  dis- 
tinction has  arisen  between  fasting  and  abstinence, — the 
latter  being  defined  as  "the  depriving  ourselves  of  certain 
Jdnds  of  food  ami  drink  in  a  rational  way,  and  h)r  the  good 
of  the  soul  "  ;    whereas  the  former  limits  the  (jiiajitiii/  as 
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well  as  the  kind  of  food.  As  early  as  the  second  century 
Tertullian  says,  "  Exceptio  edidiorum  quorimdam  portionale 
jejunium  est "  ;  and  Bellarmine,  in  his  treatise  on  fasting, 
distinguishes  between  "  a  spiritual  fast,"  which  is  absti- 
nence from  vices  ;  "  a  moral  fast,"  which  is  parsimony  and 
temperance  in  food  and  drink;  "a  natural  fast,"  which  is 
abstinence  from  all  food  and  drink  taken  in  any  way  what- 
ever ;  and  "  an  ecclesiastical  fast,"  which  is  abstinence  from 
food  in  conformity  with  the  rule  of  the  Church.  Passing 
over  all  such  details,  we  will  inquire  only  whether,  and  how 
far,  fasting  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  Divine  or  perma- 
nent obligation. 

We  may  omit  from  our  inquiry  all  scriptural  mention  ot 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  other  eastern  nations,  to  fast 
at  periods  of  bereavement,  terror,  and  special  humiliation. 
Such  for  instance  was  the  fasting  of  Joshua  and  the  elders 
of  Israel  after  the  defeat  of  Ai ;  of  the  Israelites  in  general 
after  their  humiliation  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  the 
effort  to  avenge  the  infamy  of  Gibeah,  and  at  Mizpeh  under 
the  pressure  of  PhiHstine  tyranny ;  of  David  during  the 
mortal  sickness  of  his  child  by  Bathsheba  ;  of  the  Ninevites 
when  called  to  repentance  by  Jonah ;  of  Daniel  and  Esther 
and  Nehemiah  at  important  crises  of  their  individual 
history.  Such  fasts  belong  to  the  natural  instinct  which 
finds  expression  among  almost  all  nations  in  nearly  every 
age.  Whether,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  we  trace  the 
origin  of  voluntary  fasting  from  the  custom  of  lavish  offer- 
ings of  food  to  the  dead ;  or,  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  from 
the  desire  of  superinducing  abnormal  mental  conditions  for 
the  purpose  of  dreams  and  divinations  ;  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  from  some  dim  desire  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  by  the  simulation  of  an  effect  which  is  sponta- 
neously caused  by  circumstances  of  mental  agony,  physical 
terror,  or  strong  excitement— the  practice  is  found  to  exist 
all   over   the    world.     Certain    it   is  that   fasting,    at    least 
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among  priests,  but  also  in  many  forms  of  religion  among 
the  laity,  is  connected  with  worship,  alike  in  savage  and 
civilized  communities.  Every  one  will  see  that  moderation 
and  temperance  are  infinitely  better  preparations  for  adora- 
tion than  surfeiting  and  drunkenness.  The  Jewish  priests, 
after  the  fatal  irreverence  shown  by  Nadab  and  Abihu,  pro- 
bably under  the  influence  of  wine,  were  forbidden  altogether 
to  touch  strong  drink  during  their  periods  of  ministra- 
tion. Such  abstinence  is  obviously  wise,  and  if  a  careful 
avoidance  of  any  approach  to  gluttony  or  luxury  is  to  be 
described  as  "fasting,"  it  is  obligatory  on  all  men  at  all 
times ;  nor  is  it  any  encroachment  on  the  sacredness  of 
"the  liberty  wherewith  God  has  made  us  free"  if  it  be 
recommended  to  us  more  urgently  at  particular  seasons. 

It  should  however  be  observed  that  ecclesiastical  fasting 
— the  appointment  of  stated  periods  for  abstention  from  all 
food  or  particular  kinds  of  food — is  so  far  from  being  char- 
acteristic of  Judaism  or  of  primitive  Christianity,  that  both 
religions  are  conspicuous,  in  comparison  with  nearly  every 
form  of  heathendom,  by  their  rigid  subordination,  and  (in 
some  aspects)  by  their  absolute  disparagement  of  it. 

Thus  in  the  early  sketch  of  the  world's  history  and  beliefs 
for  two  and  a  half  millenniums,  fasting  is  not  once  men- 
tioned. The  Patriarchs  are  presented  to  us  as  ideal  types 
of  faithful  and  god-fearing  men,  but  we  are  not  told  that 
they  ever  thought  it  a  religions  duty  to  abstain  from  food. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  Pentateuch  we  find  but  three 
references  to  fasting.  These  are  the  fasting  of  Moses  on 
Sinai ;  the  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  and  a  private 
temporary  vow  of  a  woman  "  to  afflict  her  soul  "  (Num.  xxx. 
13).     To  the  latter  we  need  not  allude. 

We  are  told  that  Moses,  when  he  was  with  God  on  Sinai, 
fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.^  Probably  we  are  meant 
to  deduce  from  this  allusion  the  high  spiritual  lesson  that 

'  Exod.  xxxiv.  28.     The  I'aslin''  is  not  iiicutioneLl  iu  Dcut.  x.  10. 
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man  livetli  not  by  bread  alone,   but  by  every  word  which 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.     So  it  is  interpreted 
by  the  Jewish  legends.     It  was  fasting  with  ecstasy,  and 
thsrefore  stands  in  no  relation  to  the  fasting  of  affliction 
or  humiliation.     The  Talmudists  imply  that  self-denial  was 
not  the  object  of  this  fast,  when  they  tell  us  that  Moses  was 
supported  all  the  time  by  the  music  of  the  spheres.     We 
must  class  this  period  of  holy  seclusion,  as   a  training   for 
special  revelations  or  special  struggles,  with  the  forty  days 
of  Elijah  and  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness.     The  allusions 
are  altogether  too  vague  and  slight  to  permit  of  our  insisting 
on  any  details.     Nothing  more  seems  to  be  implied  than 
that  they  were  sustained  amid  the  privations  of  the  wilder- 
ness.     These  fasts  must  have  been  altogether  abnormal, 
nor   can   they  enter,   otherwise  than  in  the  most  general 
manner,    into    the   range    of  conduct    intended   for   literal 
imitation.      Indeed    as  regards  our   Lord,    St.   Mark    only 
mentions    the    temptation ;     St.    Matthew    speaks    of  Him 
vaguely  as  "  fasting  "  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  while  St. 
Luke  says  that  "in  those  days  He  eat  nothing"  : — but  both 
the  latter  evangelists  separate  the  fasting  from  what  would 
be  its  natural  effects,  by  saying  distinctly  that  it  was  only 
"afterwards,"  only  "  when  those  days  were  accomplished," 
that   He  hungered.      A    long-continued  fasting  dissociated 
from  hunger  is  not  possible  to  us. 

Moses  only  established  one  fast  day  in  the  whole  year, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  the  seventh  month. ^  It  was 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  on  that  day  strict  absti- 
nence   was    enjoined   from    evening    to    evening.     It    was 

'  Lev.  xvi.  29-3-1,  xxiii.  27-o2  ;  Num.  xxis.  7-12.  In  noue  of  these  passages 
is  any  mention  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  The  plirases  are,  "  Ye  shall 
afflict  your  souls,  and  shall  do  no  manner  of  work"  (Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  27; 
Num.  xxix.  7).  The  Mishna  interprets  this  to  mean  that  .Jews  were  to  eat 
notliing  so  Uirge  as  a  date,  nor  to  drinlc,  nor  to  wasli  from  sunset  to  sunset. 
Fasting  was  treated  by  the  later  .Jews  as  representing  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
afflicting  the  soul  (comp.  Ps.  xxxv.  13,  Isa.  Iviii.  3)  on  that  day. 
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succeeded  five  days  later  by  the  most  jubilant  festival  of 
the  year,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Eecent  criticism  however  forces  on  us  the  question,  Was 
this  fast  really  of  Mosaic  origin  ?  Can  it,  consistently  with 
the  sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to  truth,  be  assumed  to  have 
certainly  belonged  to  the  legislation  of  Sinai  ? 

For  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement — tJie  day  (ijoma)  of 
the  year^a?*  excellence,  the  day  which  Pluilo  strikingly  calls 
"  the  feast  of  the  Fast" — with  all  its  gorgeous,  stately,  and 
deeply  significant  ceremonial,  we  find  not  the  faintest  trace 
throughout  the  long  centuries  of  Jewish  history,  from  the 
days  of  the  Exodus  down  to  the  Exile.  There  is  not  so 
much  as  a  hint  that  it  was  known  to  Joshua  or  to  the 
Judges.  Not  even  in  the  eminently  sacerdotal  book  of 
Chronicles  is  it  ever  or  anywhere  indicated  that  its  regula- 
tions were  carried  out  by  any  king  or  by  any  priest.  There 
is  not  a  syllable  from  which  we  could  infer  that  Eli,  or 
Ahimelech,  or  Zadok,  or  Abiathar,  or  Jehoiada,  or  Hilkiah, 
observed  it.  David  does  not  once  refer  to  it  in  his  Psalms, 
nor  Solomon  in  his  Proverbs,  although  in  both  there  are 
so  many  passages  in  which  an  allusion  to  its  striking 
symbols  would  have  been  singularly  appropriate.  Neither 
good  Hezekiah  nor  good  Josiah  show  a  sign  that  they  had 
heard  of  the  expiation  in  the  Holy  of  holies,  or  of  the  scape- 
goat for  Azazel.  Was  there  no  one  to  remind  poor  leprosy- 
stricken  Uzziah,  when  he  was  shut  up  in  the  House  of 
the  Unfortunate — was  there  no  one  to  tell  Manasseh  in 
his  heart-broken  penitence — that  a  great  day  had  been  ex- 
pressly provided  every  year  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
each  soul  in  the  whole  nation  ? 

"This,"  some  one  will  say,  "is  only  the  arguvientum  e 
sileiitio.'" 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  there  are  who  think  that 
everything  is  settled  by  a  trite  phrase.  A  mathematician 
is  said  to  have  got  safely  through  the  Latin  disputation  for 
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his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  on  the  strength  of  con- 
stantly repeating  nego  consecpientlam.  No  doubt  the  argu- 
ment from  silence  is  sometimes  inapplicable,  and  may 
sometimes  be  pressed  too  far;  but,  supposing  that  in  our 
English  history  for  a  thousand  years,  from  the  days  of 
Egbert  to  those  of  Queen  Victoria,  Christmas  or  Yuletide 
was  not  once  alluded  to  by  any  single  Enghsh  writer, 
religious  or  secular,  would  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably 
decisive  proof  that  the  observance  of  Christmas  was,  during 
that  epoch,  unknown? 

But  in  the  present  case  the  silence  is  far  more  remarkable. 
For  when  we  turn  to  the  great  Hebrew  prophets,  we  find 
in  almost  all  of  them  the  triple  strands  of  menace,  exhorta- 
tion, and  promise;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  their 
writings  which  might  not  naturally  have  led  them  to  urge 
upon  the  sinning,  repenting,  backsliding  people  the  meaning 
of  that  great  memorial  fast-day,  on  which  alone  the  high 
priest  entered  through  the  veil  into  the  holiest  place,  and 
"made  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel,  because  of 
all  their  sins,  once  in  the  year."  Yet  not  one  of  the  pro- 
phets makes  any  allusion  to  this  annual  cleansing  and  this 
isolated  fast.^ 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  there  be  one  place  more  than  another 
where,  in  accordance  with  every  law  of  evidence,  we  should 
have  looked  for  a  special  emphasis  of  insistence  on  this 
memorable  day,  it  is  in  the  ideal  reconstruction  of  the 
temple,  its  priesthood,  and  its  Levitical  institutions  which 
occupies  the  last  nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel.  Yet  while  we 
there  find  a  most  minute  description  of  the  temple  and  its 
appurtenances,  "  and  all  the  forms  thereof,  and  all  the  ordi- 
nances thereof,  and  all  the  laios  thereof,"  yet  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  and  its  distinctive  ceremonies  we  find  no 
mention  at  all. 

1  In  Jer.  xxxvi.  (5  "  tlie  fast"  (A.V.)  should  be  rendered  "a  fast,"  I.e.  one  of 
the  fasts  proclaimed  at  a  time  of  national  distress  (ver.  9). 
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And  to  crown  our  uncertainties  we  have  now  to  face  the 
strong  critical  arguments  of  Graf,  and  Colenso,  and  Kuenen, 
and  AVellhausen,  and  Kobertson  Smith,  and  Driver,  which 
tend  so  powerfully  towards  the  conclusion  that  in  its  pre- 
sent form  the  whole  Priestly  Codex — to  part  of  which 
the  institution  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  belongs — cannot 
with  any  certainty  be  brought  back  to  a  period  earlier  than 
the  Exile.  The  conclusion  cannot  indeed  be  ranked  as 
yet  among  the  accepted  data  of  biblical  criticism.  But 
if  in  the  supreme  and  sacred  interests  of  truth,  we  are  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  accept  it,  we  shall  be  landed  in  the 
doubt  whether  the  Divine  legislation  of  Sinai  established  so 
much  as  a  single  day  in  the  whole  year  to  be  set  aside  as 
a  day  for  "  afflicting  the  soul,"  to  which  the  act  of  fasting 
was  supposed  to  belong. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Psalmists  and  the  Prophets  as  the 
deepest  spiritual  teachers  of  the  Hebrews,  they,  in  their 
turn,  lend  no  countenance  to  the  observance  of  ecclesiastical 
fasts.  They  point  not  indistinctly  to  beneficence  and  alms- 
giving as  the  fasting  which  God  approves.  "Is  such  the 
fast  that  I  have  chosen?"  asks  the  later  Isaiah  in  one  of  his 
bursts  of  impassioned  eloquence — "  the  day  for  a  man  to 
afflict  his  soul?  Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  rush,  and 
to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him?  ...  Is  not 
this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  to  loose  the  bonds  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  bands  of  the  yoke,  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not 
to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the 
poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house?  " 

And  even  in  the  late  days  of  the  return  from  the  Exile,  the 
prophet  Zechariah,  when  consulted  about  fasts,  has  no  word 
of  commendation  for  them.  The  custom  had  grown  up  in 
Babylonia  of  keeping  four  days  of  fast  in  commemoration 
of  four  crises  of  the  national  catastrophe.  Some  residents 
at    Bethel   sent    Sharezcr   and   Kc^em-melech   to   ask   the 
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prophet  if  they  should  be  contmued  now  that  the  people 
was  restored.  The  only  reply  of  Zechariah  is,  that  their 
fasts  had  been  nothing  to  God  (Zech.  vii.  5).  He  tells  them 
to  speak  the  truth,  to  execute  right  judgment,  to  think  no 
evil  in  their  hearts,  and  to  love  no  false  oath,  and  then  their 
fasts  should  be  turned  into  joyful  feasts  (Zech.  viii.  16-23). 

Joel  indeed,  when  his  people  was  afflicted  by  the  horrible 
scourge  of  a  plague  of  locusts,  says,  "Sanctify  a  fast,"  in 
which  however  the  rending  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  gar- 
ments, is  the  essential  thing.  Indeed  this  view  of  the  utter 
uselessness  of  fasting  in  itself,  and  apart  from  contrition 
and  well-doing,  became  "  almost  a  commonplace  of  Jewish 
theology."  "So  is  it,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  "with  a  man 
that  fasteth  for  his  sins,  and  goeth  again,  and  doeth  the 
same:  who  will  hear  his  prayer?  or  what  doth  his  humbling 
profit  him?"^  But  the  special  day  of  humiliation  enjoined 
by  Joel  had  no  connexion  with  any  prescribed  or  recur- 
rent fast.  It  was  a  day  of  abstinence  natural  at  a  season 
of  overwhelming  misfortune.  Moreover  the  drift  of  recent 
criticism  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  regarding  Joel,  not  by 
any  means  as  the  earliest  of  the  prophets,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  one  who  wrote  at  a  late  epoch.  The  whole 
tone  of  his  allusions  to  liturgical  service  is  that  of  the 
Exile,  not  that  of  Isaiah.  It  was  during  and  after  the 
Exile  that  fasting  began  to  acquire  a  prominence  among 
the  Jews  which  it  had  never  possessed  in  earlier  times, 
and  which  gradually  deepened  into  the  habits  of  the  Phari- 
see who  boasted  to  God,  "  I  fast  twice  in  the  week." 

AVe  come  down  to  the  New  Testament.  I  once  heard  a 
young  curate  begin  his  address  with  the  words,  "Fasting 
is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  disciples  of  Christ." 
Was  not  the  remark — and  something  very  like  it  is  in  these 
days    constantly   heard   in    Lenten    sermons — a   somewhat 

1  Ecclus.  xxxiv,  2.J  ;  see  Taanith  Kj  a.  Hamburger  quotes  further  from 
Taanith  22,  Ncdarim  77,  Sanliedrin  105,  to  the  same  effect. 
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daring  challenge  to  the  memories  which  recalled  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  do  John's  disciples  and  the  disciples  of  the 
Pharisees  fast,  hut  Thy  disciples  fast  not  /  "  ^ 

Our  Lord's  reply  to  the  challenge  was,  that  the  sons  oi 
the  bridechamber  cannot  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with 
them ;  "  but  the  days  will  come,  v/hen  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  will  they  fast 
in  that  day."  The  A.V.  has  it  less  accurately,  "and  then 
sltall  they  fast,"  and  one  has  heard  the  "  sJialV  insisted 
on  as  though  it  were  a  command !  But  that  error  is 
venial  in  comparison  with  the  vital  mistake  of  those  whom 
we  so  often  hear  speak  as  though  we  were  to  mean  "the 
Cln'istian  dispensation"  by  "the  days  when  the  bride- 
groom shall  be  taken  from  them."  It  is  part  of  the 
unhappy  onesidedness  which  exclusively  thrusts  the  image 
and  conception  of  the  dead  Christ  into  the  place  which 
should  be  occupied  in  every  Christian  mind  by  the  glad, 
perpetual  presence  of  the  living  Christ.  Most  of  the 
Fathers  rightly  explain  the  phrase  as  a  reference  to  that 
brief  time  of  anguish  for  the  despairing  Church  during 
which  the  mortal  body  of  Christ  lay  dead  in  the  sepulchre. 
It  was  in  memory  of  that  sad  hour  that,  as  St.  Irena^us 
tells  us,  the  Lenten  fast  was  commonly  held  in  his  time  for 
one  day  or  for  two  days  or  for  forty  hours.-  It  was  reserved 
for  other  times  to  misunderstand  so  completely  the  mean- 
ing of  the  gospel  as  to  overlook  the  truth  that  Christ  is  in 
every  sense  nearer  to,  and  more  closely  united  loith,  the  true 
Church  now,  than  He  could  be  united  with  the  disciples 
before  the  Comforter  was  sent,  while  yet  they  walked  with 
Him  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 
Surely  one  verse — if  theology  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  thing  of 
"  verses  " — should  have  been  sufficient  to  explode  so  deeply 
lying  a  misconception.      For  Christ  said,  "  Nevertheless  I 

'  Matt.  i:c.  li,  15;  Mark  ii.  18-20  ;  Luke  v.  33-35. 
-  Iren.,  Ep.  ad  Vkt.  up.  Euseb.  H.E.  v.  24,  1. 
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tell  you  the  truth ;  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  : 
for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ; 
but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him  unto  you."  ^ 

There  is  but  one  other  passage  in  which  our  Lord  alludes 
to  fasting,^  namely,  in  St.  Matthew's  version  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,'^  where  He  says,  "Moreover  when  ye  fast, 
be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance,"  and  the 
following  verses.  Here  He  was  speaking  in  days  when 
fasting  had  become  common,  and  was  frequently*  prac- 
tised by  "  the  hypocrites  "  as  well  as  by  the  sincere.  Oar 
Lord  neither  enjoins  nor  prohibits  it.  He  leaves  it  as  an 
dSi,d(f)opov,  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  analogous 
words  of  St.  Paul  about  clean  and  unclean  meats  :  "  He 
that  eateth,  eateth  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  giveth  God 
thanks  ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  unto  the  Lord  he  eateth 
not,  and  giveth  God  thanks."  All  that  He  says  is,  when- 
ever we  practise  fasting,  it  must  be  practised  to  God  in 
secret,  not  ostentatiously  to  men.  It  does  not  seem 
correct  even  to  say  that  our  Lord  assumes  that  all  His 
disciples  will  do  it.  He  might  have  said  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  "  Whenever  you  take  the  vow  of  the  Naza- 
rite,  do  it  humbly,"  whereby  He  would  indeed  have  sanc- 
tioned the  taking  of  such  a  vow,  but  no  one  would  have 
argued  that  He  made  it  of  general,  still  less  of  universal, 
obligation. 

With  the  exception  of  St.  Luke's  mention  that  Anna, 
a  daughter  of  the  old  dispensation,  practised  "  fastings," 
there  is  not  a  word  more  about  fastings  in  the  four  gospels. 
St.  John,  the  last  and  most  spiritual  voice  of  Divine  revela- 
tion, in  his  five  books  does  not  so  much  as  once  mention 
it.     Nor  does  St.  Peter,  the  great  primus  inter  pares  of  the 

'  John  xvi.  7.  Comp.  Mutt,  xxviii.  20,  "  Lo,  I  am  iritli  ijoii  ulway " ; 
Jolin  xiv.  l(j. 

-  Except  the  boast  of  the  Pharisee,  Luke  xviii.  12  :  vriaTtvu  5is  tou  aafiiStlTov. 

•'  Matt.  vi.  16-18. 

*  Matt.  ix.  14,  TToWa  ;  Luke  v.  'S3,  irvKva, 
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Apostles;  nor  does  St.  Jude  ;  nor,  Nazarite  as  he  was,  does 
St.  James  the  Lord's  brother  ;  nor  is  it  so  much  as  alluded 
to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Some  will  doubtless 
refer  to  Matthew  xvii.  21,  Mark  ix.  29,  "  This  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,"  which  with  the  texts 
which  follow  is  quoted  in  most  theological  dictionaries  as 
decisive  on  this  subject.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  text  in 
the  R.V.,  we  shall  see  that,  in  that  final  utterance  of  the 
best  scholarship  of  England,  Matthew  xvii.  21  has  no 
existence,  except  in  the  margin,  and  the  critical  evidence 
which  justifies  its  exclusion  is  to  most  scholars  decisive. 
It  has  no  place  in  K  or  B,  in  33,  in  the  Codices  Gorblenses, 
in  the  Coptic,  iEthiopic,  Sahidic,  Jerusalem  Syriac,  and 
other  versions,  and  it  is  virtually  rejected  by  Eusebius. 
It  almost  certainly  originated  in  Western  and  Syrian  inter- 
polation. If  however  it  occurred  in  Mark  ix.  29,  this  would 
make  no  difference.  But  turning  to  that  verse,  I  find  that 
in  the  K.V.  it  ends  with  the  words,  "  but  by  prayer,"  and 
the  two  subsequent  words,  Kal  vrjcxTeia  (not  to  speak  of 
variations  of  order  in  MSS.  where  they  occur)  are  also 
absent  from  J<,  B,  k,  and  in  a  quotation  by  St.  Clement. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  on  diplomatic  as  well  as 
on  paradiplomatic  grounds,  that  the  words  are  an  inter- 
polation due  to  the  ascetic  bias  of  many  Christians  in  the 
early  centuries.  Seeing  how  strongly  the  current  in  favour 
of  asceticism  ran  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  words  would  have  been  purposely 
omitted,  but  very  conceivable  indeed  that  they  might  have 
been  inserted  by  a  pious  scribe. 

That  fasting  existed  among  the  early  Christians  on  solemn 
special  occasions  is  clear  from  the  Acts,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned on  the  occasion  of  ordinations,  in  Acts  xiii.  3,  xiv.  23. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  in  a  community  predominantly 
Jewish,  and  still  continuing  the  distinctively  Jewish  customs 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  phrase,  "  the  Fast,"  is  used  with- 
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out  explanation  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.^  Yet  they  are 
the  only  references  to  fasting  in  that  first  of  ecclesiastical 
histories  ;  for  in  Acts  x.  30  the  "  fasting  "  of  Cornelius  is, 
without  dispute,  again  due  to  the  bias  of  Christian  asceti- 
cism. It  disappears  without  notice  from  the  E.V.,  and  is 
omitted  in  K,  A,  B,  C,  G,  L,  and  the  Vulgate  and  other 
versions. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  What  injunctions  to 
fast  or  recommendations  of  fasting  occur  in  these  thirteen 
priceless  letters  ?  Absolutely  none.  In  1  Corinthians  vii.  5, 
"fasting"  totally  disappears  from  the  E.V.,  being  omitted 
by  a  host  of  MSS."  And  this  is  the  onhj  time  that  the 
word  occurs  in  St.  Paul  of  ecclesiastical  fastings,  unless 
such  are  intended  in  2  Corinthians  vi.  5,  xi.  27,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  highly  uncertain,  and  is  not  proved 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  "in  hunger  and  thirst"  in  a  pas- 
sage so  full  of  emotion. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  conceded,  then,  by  all,  that,  apart  from 
occasions  when  fasting  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  the 
humiliation  which  accompanies  great  trials,  the  practice  of 
fasting  occupies  in  Scripture  a  far  less  prominent  place 
than  it  occupies  in  the  pages  of  many  ecclesiastical  writers. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  nowhere  commanded,  nor  is 
it  once  represented  as  a  necessary  means  of  grace.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  duty  to  observe  a  far  greater  moderation 
and  temperance  in  matters  of  food  and  drink  than  is  ordi- 
narily practised,  and  there  are  few  who  would  not  derive 
benefit  from  an  abstinence  which  fully  meets  the  ordinary 
definitions  of  ecclesiastical  fasting.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  take  a  mistaken  view  of  its  value 
and  meritoriousness  ;  that  they  carry  it  to  extremes  which 

'  Acts  xxvii.  f). 

2  N,  A,  B,  C,  I),  E,  F,  G,  9,  10,  Yttus  Lat.  Vulg.,  etc.,  as  well  as  iu  many 
versions  and  Fathers. 
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are  detrimental  to  their  work  and  usefulness,  and  that  (as 
saints  have  confessed,  and  as  physiologists  are  well  aware) 
it  acts  on  many  temperaments  as  a  direct  stimulus  to  bodily 
temptations,  instead  of  as  a  means  of  controlling  them. 
When  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  is  surely  better  to  substitute 
for  physical  fasting  some  other  form  of  self-denial  which  is 
directly  conducive  to  our  own  spiritual  health  and  to  the 
good  of  others.  There  is  a  note  of  deep  warning  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  which  the  K.V.  first  correctly  rendered  for 
English  readers.  "  If  ye  died  with  Christ  from  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world,  do 
ye  subject  yourselves  to  ordinances,  Handle  not,  nor  taste, 
nor  touch  (all  which  things  are  to  perish  with  the  using), 
after  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  men?  AVhich  things 
have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship,  and  humi- 
lity, and  severity  to  the  body;  hut  are  not  of  an/j  value 
against  the  indulgence  of  thejiesh." 

F.  AV.  Farear. 
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XVII.     The  New  Covenant  (Chap.  ix.  15-28). 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  that  our  author  did  not  close  his 
statement  concerning  the  priestly  ministry  of  Christ  with 
the  magnificent  thought  contained  in  chap.  ix.  14,  and 
pass  on  at  once  to  the  exhortation  to  Christian  confidence 
and  steadfastness  which  begins  at  chap.  x.  19.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  exhortation  (x.  19-23),  fits  exactly  to  the 
terms  of  the  doctrinal  statement  (ix.  14),  the  free  access 
in  the  blood  of  Jesus  answering  to  the  deliverance  by  the 
same  blood  from  all  that  disables  for  the  service  of  the 
living  God,  and  the  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience 
answering  to  the  purging  of  the  conscience  from  dead 
works.     Indeed  so  close  is  the  correspondence  between  the 
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two  passages,  that  one  is  tempted  to  indulge  the  conjecture 
that  in  the  first  draft  of  the  epistle  they  stood  in  imme- 
diate contact,  and  that  all  lying  between  is  an  interpolation 
subsequently  inserted  by  the  writer  in  the  final  revision. 

The  introduction  of  this  intervening  train  of  thought, 
w^hich  contains  some  obscurities,  and  in  which  the  interest 
seems  to  sink  below  the  high-water  mark  reached  in  chap. 
ix.  14,  like  so  much  more  in  the  epistle,  is  best  understood  in 
the  light  of  apologetic  aims  and  exigencies.  In  the  section 
commencing  with  chap.  viii.  the  writer  has  been  putting 
two  great  thoughts  before  the  minds  of  his  readers  :  a 
better  covenant  than  the  Sinaitic,  a  better  ministry  than 
the  Levitical,  brought  in  by  the  Christian  religion.  Both 
these  thoughts  are  new  and  unfamiliar  to  them,  and  to 
their  conservative  temper  unacceptable,  as  involving  reli- 
gious innovation  or  revolution.  Had  either  been  familiar 
and  accepted,  it  could  have  been  used  for  the  establishment 
of  the  other,  v^hich  being  done,  there  would  be  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  But  both  being  unfamiliar,  each  must 
be  used  in  turn  to  justify  the  other.  From  the  better 
covenant  prophesied  of  by  Jeremiah,  and  assumed  to  be 
legitimised  by  his  authority,  it  is  inferred  that  there  must 
be  a  better  ministry,  which,  whatever  its  precise  nature, 
shall  be  supremely  effective.  AVhat  that  better  ministry 
is  chap.  ix.  14  declares.  On  the  strength  of  that  state- 
ment the  infinitely  valuable  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  is  next 
assumed  to  be  the  truth  conceded,  and  from  it  in  turn 
is  deduced  as  a  corollary  the  inauguration  of  a  new  cove- 
nant (ver.  15).  The  idea  of  the  new  covenant  again  is 
employed  to  throw  light  on  the  death  of  the  Inaugurator, 
the  writer  being  well  aware  how  slow  his  readers  are  to 
take  in  the  thought  that  the  thing  which  this  Man  has 
to  offer  is  Himself.  Hence  in  this  interpolated  train  of 
thought,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the  emphasis  with  which 
is  iterated  and   reiterated,  in  reference   to   Christ's  death. 
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the  sentiment,  "  Once,  but  once  only.''  This  alternate  use 
of  two  unaccepted  truths  to  prove  each  other  is  reasoning 
in  a  circle,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
writer  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  shows  conclusively 
how  true  is  the  assumption  on  which  I  have  been  proceed- 
ing in  my  exposition  of  the  epistle,  that  the  whole  system 
of  ideas  embodied  in  it  was  strange  to  its  first  readers. 

"  For  this  cause  He  is  mediator  of  a  new  covenant  " 
(ver,  15).  "  From  the  better  covenant  I  inferred  a  better 
ministry,  and  I  have  just  told  you  what  the  better  ministry 
is.  Judge  for  yourselves  of  its  excellence.  If  what  I  said 
of  it  be  true,  the  priestly  Minister  of  the  Christian  faith 
is  well  entitled  to  inaugurate  a  new  covenant  involving  the 
supersession  of  the  old;  nay,  the  direct  effect  of  His  min- 
istry is  to  estabhsh  such  a  covenant,  for  the  purification 
of  the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God 
is  just  the  improved  state  of  things  to  which  Jeremiah's 
oracle  pointed.  It  imports  all  sin  forgiven,  the  law  written 
on  the  heart,  God  truly  known  in  His  grace,  and  close 
relations  subsisting  between  Him  and  His  people."  Such 
is  the  connexion  of  thought.  To  make  the  new  covenant 
welcome,  its  novelty  notwithstanding,  the  writer  hastens 
to  specify  two  important  benefits  it  brings :  full  redemption 
of  the  transgressions  under  the  first  covenant,  and  the  con- 
sequent actual,  effective  attainment  of  the  inheritance.  To 
understand  the  former  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  writer's 
doctrine  as  to  the  valuelessness  of  legal  sacrifices.  He 
conceives  of  the  uncancelled  iniquities  of  the  covenanted 
people  as  going  on  accumulating,  these  sacrifices  notwith- 
standing. In  spite  of  annual  expiations  designed  to  clear 
the  "  ignorances  "  of  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  the  blood 
of  goats  and  bulls  profusely  shed,  in  spite  of  countless  sin- 
offerings  presented  by  individual  offenders,  the  mass  of 
unpardoned  sins  went  on  increasing,  till  it  had  become  a 
great  mountain  rising  up  between  Israel  and  God,  loudly 
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calling  for  some  Mighty  One  who  could  lift  it  and  cast  it 
into  the  sea.  Christ  is  the  Mighty  One.  Or,  to  use  a 
figure  more  in  keeping  with  the  language  of  the  text,  the 
first  benefit  He  confers  is,  that  He  pays  off  the  immense 
mass  of  debts  with  which  the  promised  inheritance  is  so 
burdened  that  it  is  hardly  worth  possessing,  being  an 
inheritance  of  pecuniary  obligation  rather  than  of  a  real, 
substantial  estate. 

This  accomplished,  there  follows  of  course  the  second 
benefit :  the  heir  enters  on  a  not  merely  nominal  but  real 
possession  of  his  inheritance.  "  They  that  have  been  called 
receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance.''  They  get 
not  only  the  promise,  but  the  thing  promised,  real  fellow- 
ship with  God  now,  with  the  certain  hope  of  completed 
fruition  in  the  great  hereafter,  when,  following  the  Captain 
of  salvation,  they  shall  have  passed  through  death  to  the 
promised  land. 

Having  thus  used  Christ's  death  to  justify  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  covenant,  the  writer  proceeds  to  use  the 
idea  of  a  covenant  to  justify  or  explain  Christ's  death. 
It  was  fitting  and  needful  that  the  Inaugurator  of  the 
new  covenant  should  die  once,  but  once  only  ;  such  is  the 
drift  of  what  remains  of  the  ninth  chapter.  In  entering 
on  this  line  of  thought  the  writer  makes  a  statement  which 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  unless  we  assume  that  he  uses 
8ta6)]K7]  in  vers.  16,  17  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  testa- 
mentary disposition,  in  one  simple  word,  a  will,  or  deed  of 
gift  by  which  a  man  disposes  of  his  property  to  his  heir. 
The  Greek  word  bears  this  specific  sense,  as  well  as  the 
more  general  one  of  an  agreement  between  two  parties. 
The  two  meanings  are  not  exclusive  of  each  other,  for  the 
same  thing  may  be  at  once  a  covenant  and  a  testament. 
The  new  constitution  on  v/hich  our  Christian  fellowship 
with  God  is  based  is  both.  It  is  a  covenant ;  a  rather 
one-sided  one  indeed,  a  covenant  of  promises  or  of  grace, 
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still  a  covenant  thus  far,  that  the  promises  of  God  are  given 
to  faith.  It  is  also  a  testament  or  will;  for  the  peace  of 
the  new  dispensation  was  bequeathed  by  Christ  to  His 
disciples  on  the  eve  of  His  death,  and  it  was  in  the  same 
solemn  circumstances  that  He  said  to  them,  "  I  appoint^ 
unto  you  a  kingdom."  It  is  easy  to  see  why  at  this  point 
the  "new  covenant"  becomes  a  testament,  and  the 
Mediator  a  Testator.  It  is  because  under  that  aspect  it 
becomes  apparent  why  the  death  of  the  Inaugurator  should 
precede  the  actual  obtainment  of  the  inheritance.  For  in 
the  case  of  wills,  though  not  in  the  case  of  covenants,  it 
is  true  that  a  death  must  occur,  the  death,  viz.,  of  the 
testator.  Of  this  fact  the  writer  takes  advantage  as  a 
means  of  showing  the  congruity  of  death  to  Christ's  x^osi- 
tion  as  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  The  view  here 
presented  of  Christ's  death  is  by  no  means  so  important 
as  that  given  in  the  previous  context ;  for  the  death  of  a 
testator  is  not  sacrificial :  it  is  enough  that  he  die  in  any 
way,  in  order  that  the  heir  may  enter  into  possession. 
But  it  was  something  gained  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear 
that  in  some  way  or  other,  on  one  ground  or  another,  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  behoved  to  die.  One  wonders  at  the  intro- 
duction of  so  elementary  and  inferior  a  view  close  upon  the 
grand  conception  of  ver.  14.  But  remember  to  whom  the 
writer  is  addressing  himself.  He  is  not  at  all  sure  that  his 
grand  thought  will  strike  his  readers  as  it  strikes  him,  and 
so  he  falls  back  on  this  cruder  view  as  more  level  to  childish 
apprehension.  In  patient  condescension  he  steps  down 
from  the  sublime  to  the  commonplace.  For  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  his  aim  it  may  readily  happen  that  what  he  meant 
to  simplify  his  argument  may  create  for  us  confusion  and 
perplexity.  We  have  difhculty  in  understanding  how  a 
man  could  at  this  stage  in  his  discourse  say  anything  so 
elementary. 

1  Luke  xxii.  29  :  oiariOeiiai.,  the  verb  correspoudiug  to  the  noun  oiaOrjKij. 
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The  two  views  of  Christ's  death,  though  quite  distinct, 
and  of  very  different  degrees  of  importance,  are  yet  closely 
connected.  It  is  because  Christ's  death  is  sacrificial,  and 
in  that  capacity  of  infinite  virtue,  that  it  is  also  the  death 
of  a  testator.  In  other  words,  because  Christ  through  the 
spirit  offered  Himself  a  spotless  and  most  acceptable  sacri- 
fice to  God,  therefore  He  hath  an  inheritance  to  bequeath, 
and  might  say,  "I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  My 
Father  hath  appointed  unto  Me." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Sinaitic 
covenant  was  inaugurated  by  sacrifice,  still  by  way  of  show- 
ing the  close  connexion  between  death  and  covenanting, 
and  the  congruity  between  Christ's  death  and  His  position 
as  the  Inaugurator  of  the  new  covenant  (ver.  18).  In 
doing  so  he  seems  to  drop  the  specific  idea  of  a  testament 
that  had  been  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  word  "inheri- 
tance" (ver.  15),  and  to  return  to  the  more  general  mean- 
ing of  the  term  Bia6i]Kr}.  Such  a  sudden  transition,  without 
warning,  from  one  sense  to  another  of  the  same  word  is, 
from  a  logical  point  of  view,  unsatisfactory,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  try  whether  the  old  sense  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
into  the  new  connexion  of  thought.  In  that  case  the 
covenant  at  Sinai  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  testa- 
mentary one,  by  which  God  bestowed  on  Israel  a  valuable 
inheritance.  The  victim  slain  in  sacrifice  would  represent 
the  testator  shedding  his  own  blood  as  the  condition  of  the 
heir  obtaining  possession  of  the  inheritance.  In  support  oi 
this  view  stress  might  be  laid  on  the  deviation  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  from  the  Septuagint  in  the  report  of 
the  words  spoken  by  Moses  to  Israel  when  he  sprinkled  the 
blood.  "Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,"  he  said.  In 
our  epistle  the  words  are  altered  to,  "  This  is  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,"  which  sound  like  an  echo  of  the  words 
spoken  by  Jesus  in  instituting  the  holy  supper :  "  This  is 
My  blood  of  the  new  testament."     But  this  interpretation, 
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besides  putting  on  the  first  covenant  a  sense  foreign  to 
Hebrew  customs,  would  involve  us  in  a  very  complicated 
typology.  Christ  would  have  to  play  many  parts,  being  at 
once  testator,  mediator,  priest,  and  victim  ;  God,  Moses, 
young  men,  and  sacrifices,  all  in  one.^ 

In  stating  the  facts  connected  with  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant  at  Sinai  the  writer  is  not  careful  to  keep  close  to 
the  narrative  in  Exodus.  He  says  nothing  of  the  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings  made  by  the  young  men,  first- 
born sons  acting  jjro  tempore  as  priests,  but  mentions  only 
the  sacrificial  acts  of  Moses.  On  the  other  hand,  he  adds 
particulars  from  tradition  or  conjecture  to  make  the  de- 
scription as  vivid  as  possible ;  the  added  particulars  being 
the  water,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop.  Further,  in  the  ori- 
ginal narrative  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sprinkling  of  the 
book,  nor  are  goats  alluded  to  as  being  among  the  victims 
slain.  These  discrepancies  are  of  trifling  moment.  The 
phrase  "calves  and  goats"  is  a  convenient  expression  for  all 
bloody  sacrifices.  The  water,  wool,  and  hyssop  were  doubt- 
less used  on  the  occasion  :  the  water  to  dilute  the  blood,  a 
hyssop  wand  whereon  to  tie  the  wool,  the  wool  to  lick  up 
the  blood  and  be  the  instrument  for  sprinkling.  That  the 
book  was  sprinkled  is  probable  when  we  consider  the  fact 
stated  in  ver.  22,  that  almost  all  things  were  by  the  law 
purged  with  blood,  and  the  reason  of  the  fact,  that  all  things 
with  which  sinful  men  had  to  do  contracted  defilement,  no 
matter  how  holy  the  things  in  themselves  might  be,  the 
very  holy  of  holies  standing  in  need  of  purification. 

This  copious  use  of  blood  in  connexion  with  the  in- 
auguration of  the  covenant  naturally  leads  the  writer  to 
mention  other  instances  of  blood-sprinkling,  and  to  make 


^  Alfonl  liolds  that  the  writer  couceives  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  as  also  in  a 
sense  testamentary,  and  vindicates  the  logical  relevancy  of  iidev  in  ver.  18  by 
jiutting  on  it  this  sense  :  "  Whence,  i.e.  since  the  former  covenant  also  had  its 
testamentary  side,  and  thus  was  analogous  to  as  well  as  typical  of  the  latter. " 
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the  general  observation  that  under  the  law  almost  every- 
thing was  purged  with  blood/  and  especially  that  the  im- 
portant matter  of  remission  of  sin  never  took  place  except , 
in  connexion  with  blood-shedding'^  (vers.  21,  22).  The 
reference  in  ver.  21  appears  to  be  to  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 
also  to  those  connected  with  the  consecration  of  the  taber- 
nacle, events  which  probably  took  place  at  the  same  time, 
though  they  are  described  in  different  places."  Here  again 
we  have  an  addition  to  the  rites.  There  is  no  mention 
in  the  history  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  tabernacle  and  its 
vessels  with  blood,  but  only  of  an  anointing  with  oil.  It  is 
to  be  noted  however  that  both  blood  and  oil  were  used  in 
the  consecration  of  holy  jjcrsons,^  which  makes  it  probable 
that  both  were  used  in  the  consecration  of  holy  things. 
The  emblematic  significance  of  the  elements  justifies  such 
an  inference.  Blood-sprinkling  signified  sanctification  in 
the  negative  sense  of  purging  away  the  uncleanness  of  sin  ; 
the  anointing  with  oil  signified  sanctification  in  the  positive 
sense  of  infusing  grace,  or  the  spirit  of  holiness.  Now 
sacred  things  admitted  of  the  former  sort  of  sanctification 
more  obviously  than  of  the  latter,  which  seems  appropriate 
only  to  persons.  The  inference  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  is  justified  by  Josephus, 
who  states  that  Moses,  when  he  had  rewarded  the  artificers 
who  had  made  and  adorned  these  things,  slew  a  bullock  and 
a  ram  and  a  kid  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  as  God  had 
commanded,  and  thus  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  sprinkled 
Aaron  and  his  sons  with  their  vestments,  purifying  them  with 

1  Literally  "  one  may  almost  say  (crxcooV)  that,  according  to  the  law,  all 
things  are  cleansed  in  blood." 

'  aifj.aTeKXV(Tias,  blood-shedding,  or  blood-outpouring.  Mr.  Eendall  contends 
for  the  latter;  but,  as  Professor  Davidson  remarks,  "  so  far  as  the  author's  pur- 
pose here  is  concerned,  which  is  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  death  for  remission 
of  transgressions  (ver.  15),  it  is  immaterial  to  decide  which  is  meant." 

3  Lev.  viii.  and  Exod.  xl.  '  Vide  Lev.  viii.  30. 
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spring  water  and  oil,  that  they  might  be  the  priests  of  God. 
In  this  way  he  sanctified  them  for  seven  days  in  succession. 
The  tabernacle  likewise  and  all  its  vessels  he  sanctified, 
anointing  them  with  fragrant  oil,  and  sprinkling  them  with 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  rams  and  goats. ^ 

From  this  extensive  use  of  blood  under  the  law  an  infe- 
rence is  drawn  as  to  the  probability  of  its  use  under  the 
new  covenant  (ver.  23).  If,  it  is  argued,  the  cosmic  taber- 
nacle, with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  required  to  be  purified 
by  the  blood  of  victims  slain  for  that  end,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  heavenly  things  of  which  these  were  the 
rude  emblems  should  have  their  sacrifices  also,  only  hettcr 
than  the  legal  ones.  "Why  better  is  thus  explained:  "For 
not  into  a  holy  place  made  with  hands,  a  copy  {avrlrvTra, 
literally  antitype)  of  the  true,  is  Christ  entered,  but  into 
heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  before  the  face  of  God  for 
us"  (ver.  24).  The  point  insisted  on  is:  the  tabernacle 
into  which  Christ  hath  entered  being  not  the  material, 
man-made  one,  but  the  spiritual,  heavenly  one.  His  sacri- 
fice must  be  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  sanctuary 
wherein  He  officiates,  must,  in  fact,  possess  attributes  to 
be  found  only  in  Himself ;  for  the  aim  is  still  to  press  home 
the  truth  that  that  is  what  this  Man  has  to  offer. 

With  regard  to  this  line  of  argument  these  observations 
may  be  made.  First,  seeing  that  blood-shedding  and  blood- 
sprinkling  were  so  prominent  features  under  the  law,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  some  kind 
under  the  new  dispensation.  Wherever  there  is  a  shadow 
there  must  be  a  body  that  casts  it.  The  sacrifices  of  the 
law  were  shadows  of  something  better  of  the  same  kind,  of 
a  rare,  perfect  sacrifice  offered  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
purification  of  sin.  Second,  for  the  new  dispensation  bet- 
ter sacrifices  (or  one  better  sacrifice)  were  required.  The 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  might  do  for  the  cosmic  sanctuary, 

'  Antiquities  iii.  18,  0. 
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but  not  for  *'  the  true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched, 
not  man."  One  cannot  read  the  directions  for  sacrifice  in 
the  law  without  feeling,  "  This  is  a  system  of  beggarly  ele- 
ments, of  rude,  barbaric  ritualism,  in  which  flesh  and  blood 
are  very  prominent,  and  spiritual  import  very  hidden  and 
obscure.  There  must  surely  be  something  better  than  this 
to  come,  a  sacrifice  of  moral  and  not  merely  ritual  value." 
Third,  that  the  new  covenant  sacrifice  (for  though  the 
plural  is  used  in  ver.  23  to  suit  the  parallelism  of  thought, 
there  is  and  can  be  only  one  sacrifice),  Christ  Himself,  is 
better  than  any  sacrifice  under  the  law,  better  than  all  of 
them  put  together,  the  best  conceivable,  it  being  absolutely 
impossible  to  imagine  any  quality  of  excellence  not  found  in 
the  sacrifice  Christ  made  of  Himself  through  an  eternal 
spirit.  There  is  only  one  point  in  the  inference  contained 
in  ver.  23  that  v/e  may  reasonably  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, viz.  the  implied  assertion  that  the  heavenly  things 
needed  to  be  purified  by  sacrifice.  Various  modes  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulty  have  been  suggested.  We  are  told,  e.g., 
that  the  heavenly  things  do  not  mean  heaven  proper,  but 
only  the  things  of  the  new  covenant,  the  new  testament 
Church,  or  something  of  that  sort,  the  sphere  and  the  means 
of  men's  relations  to  God  ;  that  purifying  is  predicated  of 
heaven,  only  to  make  the  second  half  of  the  sentence  corre- 
spond to  the  first ;  that  even  heaven  itself  does  need  or 
admit  of  purification  in  the  sense  that  it  needs  to  be  made 
by  Christ's  entry  therewith  or  through  His  own  blood 
approachable  to  sinful  man,  by  the  removal  of  the  shadow 
cast  on  God's  face  by  human  guilt.  For  my  own  part,  I 
prefer  to  make  no  attempt  to  assign  a  theological  meaning 
to  the  words.  I  would  rather  make  them  intelligible  to  my 
mind  by  thinking  of  the  glory  and  honour  accruing  even  to 
heaven  by  the  entrance  there  of  "  the  Lamb  of  God."  I 
believe  there  is  more  of  poetry  than  of  theology  in  the 
words.     For  the  writer  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  theologian, 
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and  on  this  account  theological  pedants,  however  learned, 
can  never  succeed  in  interpreting  satisfactorily  this  epistle. 

Thus  far  the  leading  thought  has  been,  It  behoved  Christ 
to  die  once.  Of  what  remains,  the  burden  is,  once  only. 
It  is  not  a  new  thought,  but  the  repetition  of  a  thought 
more  than  once  already  enunciated  (vii.  27,  ix.  12),  iteration 
being  forced  on  the  teacher  by  the  dulness  of  his  pupils. 
But  while  not  new  in  itself,  the  truth  is  enforced  by  a  new 
argument,  drawn  not  from  the  same  source  as  the  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  Christ's  dying  once,  the  analogy  between 
the  old  and  the  new  covenants,  but  from  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  course  of  Christ's  experience  and  that  of  men  in 
general.  It  behoved  Christ  as  a  Mediator  to  die  once,  for 
even  the  first  covenant  was  inaugurated  by  death  ;  but  it 
behoved  Him  to  die  once  only,  because  it  is  appointed  unto 
all  men  to  die  once  only.  The  writer  could  find  nothing  in 
the  Levitical  system,  or  in  the  history  of  the  old  covenant 
analogous  to  the  " once-for-all "  attribute  of  Christ's  death; 
and  it  was  this  fact  that  made  it  hard  for  the  Hebrews  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  solitary  sacrifice  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. He  makes  here  a  last  effort  to  enlighten  them, 
skilfully  seeking  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  what 
he  could  not  find  in  the  history  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant, 
an  analogy  fitted  to  popularize  the  truth  he  is  bent  on 
inculcating. 

These  verses  (25-28)  may  be  paraphrased  thus  :  Christ 
has  entered  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us,  and  to  abide  there,  herein  differing 
from  the  Levitical  high  priest,  who  went  into  the  most  holy 
place,  and  came  out,  and  went  in  again,  repeating  the  pro- 
cess year  by  year,  and  making  many  appearances  before 
God,  with  the  blood  of  fresh  sacrifices.  Christ  presents 
Himself  before  God  once  for  all,  remaining  in  the  celestial 
sanctuary,  and  not  going  out  and  coming  in  again  and 
again.     It  must  be  so  ;  any  other  state  of  things  would  in- 
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volve  an  absurdity.  If  Christ  were  to  go  in  and  come  out, 
go  in  and  come  out,  again  and  again,  that  would  imply  His 
dying  over  and  over  again  ;  for  the  object  of  the  repeated 
self-presentations  in  the  presence  of  God  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest  was  to  offer  the  blood  of  new  victims : 
but  as  Christ's  sacrifice  was  Himself,  each  new  self-pre- 
sentation would  in  His  case  imply  a  previous  repetition 
of  His  passion.  He  must  often  on  that  supposition  have 
suffered  death  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  such 
an  idea  is  absurd.  It  is  contrary  to  all  human  experience, 
for  it  is  appointed  to  men  to  die  once  only.  After  death 
comes  no  new  return  to  life,  to  be  followed  by  a  second 
death,  and  so  on  times  without  number.  After  death  once 
endured  comes  only  the  judgment.  In  like  manner  it  is 
absurd  to  think  of  Christ  as  coming  to  the  earth  to  live  and 
die  over  and  over  again.  He  will  indeed  come  once  again, 
a  second  time  ;  not  however  as  a  Saviour  to  die  for  sin,  but 
as  a  Judge.  As  for  us  men,  after  death  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  world  the  judgment ;  so  for  Him,  after  His  passion 
comes,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  work  of  judging:  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  case  of  those  who  believe  in  Him  and  look  for 
Him,  the  work  of  assigning  to  them,  by  a  judicial  award,  the 
end  of  their  faith,  even  eternal  salvation. 

To  minds  enlightened  in  Christian  truth  this  train  of 
thought  is  by  no  means  so  important  as  that  contained  in 
vers.  13,  14,  where  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  one  sacrifice 
of  Himself  to  accomplish  the  end  of  all  sacrifice  is  proved 
from  the  infinite  moral  worth  of  that  one  sacrifice.  But 
though  of  little  value  intrinsically,  because  giving  no  insight 
into  the  rationcde  of  non-repetition  of  sacrifice,  this  final 
argument  is  of  a  more  popular  character,  and  fitted  to  tell 
on  minds  unable  to  appreciate  arguments  of  a  higher  order. 
Their  need  is  its  justification. 

Three  points  here  call  for  a  few  sentences  of  additional 
explanation  : 
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1.  In  the  statement  that  repeated  self-presentation  on 
Christ's  part  before  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  Levitical 
high  priest,  would  imply  frequent  experience  of  death,  the 
date  from  which  these  hypothetical  experiences  are  made 
to  begin  is  remarkable.  "  Since  in  that  case  it  would  have 
been  necessary  that  He  should  suffer  often  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  iDorld."  AVhy  go  back  so  far?  why  not  rather 
say,  "  Then  must  He  suffer  again  and  again  hereafter"? 
The  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question  will  appear 
when  we  come  to  the  second  point  I  mean  to  notice ;  but 
as  for  the  former  part  of  the  question,  it  admits  of  a  satis- 
factory answer  offhand.  "When  we  consider  the  purpose  for 
which  Christ  died,  it  becomes  clear  that  if  one  dying  was 
not  enough,  then  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  His 
self-sacrifices  would  require  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
origin  of  sin.  If  by  a  single  offering  of  Himself  He  could 
take  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  then  it  did  not  matter  when 
it  was  made.  It  might  be  presented  at  any  time  which 
seemed  best  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  For  its  efficacy  in  that 
case  would  be  spread  over  all  time  ;  it  would  avail  for  the 
ages  before  Christ's  advent  as  well  as  for  the  ages  that 
might  come  after,  in  virtue  of  the  eternal  spirit  by  which 
it  was  offered.  But  if  by  one  offering  Christ  could  not 
take  away  absolutely  the  world's  sin  ;  if  the  efficacy  of  His 
blood,  like  that  of  legal  victims,  was  only  temporary,  limited, 
say,  to  a  generation,  as  that  of  the  victims  slain  on  the 
day  of  atonement  was  to  a  single  year, — then  He  must 
either  die  for  each  successive  generation,  or  the  sins  of  the 
world,  those  of  one  favoured  generation  excepted,  must  go 
unatoned  for. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  if  one  offering  had  not  sufficed  Christ 
would  have  had  to  begin  His  series  of  incarnations  and 
atonements  from  the  date  of  Adam's  fall,  and  to  carry  them 
on  as  long  as  the  world  lasted.  This  is  what  the  writer 
intended  to  say  in  the  statement  above  quoted.     But  the 
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same  idea  might  have  been  expressed  thus :  "Then  must  He 
continue  to  offer  Himself  from  time  to  time  till  the  end  of 
the  world."  The  difference  between  the  two  ways  of  putting 
the  matter  is,  that  in  the  one  it  is  virtually  stated  that  the 
experience  which  Christ  underwent  eighteen  centuries  ago 
could  not  (in  the  case  supposed)  have  been  the  first ;  while 
in  the  other  it  would  be  virtually  stated  that  that  same 
experience  could  not  be  the  last,  the  whole  truth  being  that 
it  could  neither  be  the  first  nor  the  last. 

2.  But  why  then  not  say,  "  Then  must  He  often  suffer 
hereafter"?  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  as  the 
writer  conceived  the  history  of  the  world  there  was  no  room 
left  for  future  incarnations  and  passions.  The  world's  his- 
tory was  near  its  end.  This  view  comes  out  in  these  words  : 
"  But  now  once  for  all,  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  hath  He  been 
manifested  for  the  cancelling  of  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self "  (ver.  26) ;  and  it  is  the  second  point  calling  for  remark. 
Now  as  to  the  belief  held  by  the  writer  in  common  with  all 
who  lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  it,  save  that 
he  and  his  contemporaries  knew  no  better.  They  had  no 
revelation  on  the  subject,  but  were  left  to  their  own  im- 
pressions, which  have  turned  out  to  be  mistaken.  The  one 
true  element  in  them  was,  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
is  the  final  one,  so  that  we  look  for  no  new  era,  but  only  for 
the  avvreXeia  rwv  alcovcov.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  conception  of  Christ's  death,  resulting  from  this  belief, 
as  taking  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  is  in  its  own  way 
very  impressive.  The  history  of  redemption  implied  therein 
is  something  like  this  :  The  sins  of  the  world  go  on  accu- 
mulating as  the  successive  generations  of  mankind  appear 
and  disappear.  In  spite  of  all  that  legal  sacrifices  can  effect 
the  mass  grows  ever  bigger.  At  the  end  of  the  ages  Christ 
makes  His  appearance  on  the  earth  to  annihilate  this  im- 
mense accumulation  of  sins,  to  lift  the  load  on  His  strong 
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shoulders,  and  cast  it  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  so 
to  bring  in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  Surely  a  sublime  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing Christ's  work  ;  not  less  so  than  that  which  is  more 
natural  to  us  living  far  down  in  the  Christian  centuries, 
according  to  which  Christ,  in  His  earthly  life,  bisects  the 
course  of  time  into  two  parts,  appearing  as  the  central  figure 
in  the  world's  history,  spreading  His  healing  wings  over  the 
whole  race  of  Adam,  one  wing  over  the  ages  before  He  came, 
the  other  over  the  ages  after. 

3.  The  third  point  calling  for  mention  is  the  representa- 
tion of  Christ  as  appearing  in  His  second  advent  loithoiit 
sill  (x^^pU  afu,apTLa<;,  ver.  28). 

The  expression,  "  without  sin,"  used  in  reference  to  the 
second  coming  implies  that  in  some  sense  Christ  came  with 
sin  at  His  first  advent.  And,  however  hard  the  idea  may 
be,  the  writer  certainly  does  mean  to  represent  Christ  as 
appearing  the  first  time  with  sin.  His  own  words  in  the 
immediately  preceding  context  explain  the  sense  in  which 
he  understands  the  statement,  "  Christ,  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many."  Christ  came  the  first  time  with 
sin,  but  not  His  own  :  with  the  sins  of  the  many,  of  the 
world,  of  all  generations  of  mankind ;  with  sin  on  Him,  not 
in  Him ;  came  to  be  laden  in  spirit,  destiny,  and  lot  with 
the  world's  guilt,  so  that  He  might  truly  be  called  "  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  To 
say  that  Christ  appeared  the  first  time  with  sin  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  He  came  to  be  a  Eedeemer  from  sin.  The 
difference  between  the  two  comings  therefore  is  this  :  in 
the  first,  Christ  came  as  a  Sin-bearer;  in  the  second, He  will 
come  as  a  Judge.  After  the  first  coming  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sin  is  needed ;  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  gather 
up  the  results  of  the  one  great  sacrifice. 

A.  B.  Beuce. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  NAPOLEON  I.   WITH  BEGABD 
TO  CHRIST. 

Many  of  our  readers  have,  without  doubt,  in  the  course  of 
their  reading,  come  across  statements  that  professed  to  be 
the  testimony  of  Napoleon  I.  with  regard  to  Christ.  They 
may  have  met  with  those  statements  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  mere  sentence,  sometimes  as  an  extract  of  less  or 
greater  length,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
tract.  But  if  their  experience  has  been  the  same  as  ours, 
they  must  often  have  asked,  but  asked  in  vain,  What  is  the 
authority  on  which  such  statements  rest  ?  For  whatever 
their  form,  we  have  all  but  invariably  found  them  given 
without  any  exact  and  explicit  reference  to  the  original 
authority,  a  defect  which  to  many  minds  must  deprive 
them  of  most  of  their  weight. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  look  somewhat  carefully  into 
the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  this  alleged  testimony, 
and  after  a  little  trouble  succeeded  in  getting  pretty  v/ell  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  reaching  such  'ground  as  the 
case  seems  to  admit  of.  We  venture  to  think  that  it  may 
be  interesting  to  not  a  few  of  our  readers  to  learn  the  result 
of  our  investigation ;  and  accordingly  we  proceed  to  lay 
before  them,  first  of  all  a  statement  with  regard  to  the 
authority  on  which  the  alleged  testimony  rests,  and  then 
a  tolerably  full  translation  of  the  testimony  itself. 

The  reader  may  find  the  narrative  of  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  by  Dr.  Schaff,  of  New  York,  the  well- 
known  Church  historian,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  the 
Person  of  Christ.'^  Dr.  Schaff  there  tells  us  that  he  found 
the  testimony  in  Abbot's  Life  of  Napoleon,  and  also  in 
Abbot's  Confidential  Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon with  the  Empress  Josephine,  "  without  however  being 

1  Pp.  219-250. 
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traced  to  a  reliable  source."  He  made  what  investiga- 
tion he  could  in  America,  but  without  any  more  definite 
result  than  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  the  book  which 
he  suspected  might  be,^  and  which  actually  is,  the  original 
source,  although  he  failed  to  ascertain  the  fact,  through  not 
being  able  to  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  libraries  of  New  York. 
He  refers  to  a  printed  letter  of  Professor  de  Felice  of 
Montauban,  in  which  the  professor  "  asserts,  that  the  testi- 
mony as  published  in  the  French  tract  [referred  to  below] 
is  undoubtedly  genuine,  but  gives  no  proofs."  He  latterly 
entered  into  correspondence  with  several  gentlemen  in 
France,  and  amongst  them  Pastor  Bersier,  who  however, 
while  they  affirmed  the  genuineness  of  the  testimony,  were 
unable  to  trace  it  up  to  the  unquestionably  original  au- 
thority. At  the  close  of  the  narrative  of  his  investigation, 
Dr.  Schaff  prints  the  testimony  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
given  in  tract  No.  200  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
Paris,  and  then  as  given  in  tract  No.  477  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  He  adds,  "  It  will  be  seen  that  the  French 
and  English  differ  considerably,  but  they  breathe  the 
same  spirit."  We  shall  immediately  see  the  complete 
explanation. 

In  endeavouring  to  hunt  up  the  original  source  we  fared 
no  better  in  Edinburgh  than  Dr.  Schaff  did  in  New  York. 
But  in  trying  Paris  we  met  with  more  success.  The  book 
which  is  the  original  source  is  now  lying  before  us,  and  in 
its  latest  edition  bears  the  title,  Sentiment  de  Napoleon  I"' 
sur  le  Christianisvie,  cVapres  des  temoignages  recueillis  par 
fcii  le  chevalier  de  Beauterne?     Nouvelle  edition.     Par  M. 


'  In  the  first  edition  (1880),  he  says  the  testimony  is  "  probably  clenvecl  " 
from  the  book  referred  to  ;  and  in  the  second  edition  he  says,  "  It  seems  to 
have  been  published  first  iu  1842  and  1843  in  periodicals  and  tracts,  and  also 
in  the  [said]  book"  (p.  224  in  both  editions). 

2  Beauterne  was  an  ardent  Eoman  Catholic  and  a  great  admirer  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  the  author  of  other  two  works  :  Mort  de  VEnfant  impic,  and  VEnfance 
de  Napoleon. 
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Bouniol  (Paris:  Bray,  1868).  It  is  from  the  Jifth  chcqjter 
of  this  work,  according  to  the  numbering  in  this  edition, 
that  all  the  different  forms  of  the  testimony  have  been 
originally  derived.  The  exact  title  of  the  third  edition  of 
Beauterne's  book  (1843)  was.  Sentiment  cle  Napoleon  siir  le 
Cliristianisme  :  conversations  religieuses  recueillies  a  Saintc- 
Helhie  par  M.  le  general  comte  de  MontJiolon ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  earlier  editions  actually  bore  on  the  title- 
page  the  name  of  Montholon  as  the  authority  for  the  con- 
versations therein  reported.  The  new  edition  now  before 
us  professes  to  have  been  in  some  respects  abridged  and  in 
others  enlarged  by  Bouniol,  its  late  editor  ;  but  its  fifth 
chapter  seems  to  have  undergone  no  change,  except  it  may 
be  the  omission  of  sentences  or  portions  here  and  there. 
Further,  we  may  add  that  this  same  chapter,  which  is  indeed 
the  kernel  of  the  book,  was  also  reproduced  in  pamphlet 
form  with  the  title.  Sentiment  de  Napoleon  sur  la  Divinite 
de  Jesus-Clirist  :  pie7isces  recueillies  a  Sainte-Hclhie  j^eir  ^I' 
le  cornte  de  Montholon,  et  puhUees  p)ar  M.  le  chevalier  de 
Beauterne  (S*"  edition,  1841,  Debecourt).^  Unfortunately 
however  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  copies  either  of  this 
pamphlet  or  of  the  third  edition  referred  to  above. 

Our  next  object  must  be  to  consider  whether  we  can 
make  good  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  testimony  ;  and 
here  we  must  first  let  Beauterne  speak  for  himself.  He 
says  : 

"  Of  tlie  sources  from  wliicli  I  have  drawn,  the  first  line  is  formed  by 
the  Emperor's  com])aiiions  in  exile  [in  St.  Helena].  But  the  person 
to  whom  my  most  respectful  thanks  are  due  is  Count  Montholon.  I 
might  almost  say  that  the  entire  collection  is  much  more  his  work  than 
mine.  The  literary  form  is  mine.  But  I  affirm,  and  I  repeat  it,  that 
the  thoughts,  the  arguments,  are  the  spirit,  the  language,  the  Avork  of 
Napoleon  himself."  ^ 

'  In  Lorenz's  Catalogue  (jenenil  de  la  Llhrairie  franraisc  this  brochure  is 
actually  entered  under  the  name  of  Montholon. 

-  Sentiment  de  Napoleon  sur  le  Clirintianisine,  pp.  14,  15. 
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Again  he  says  : 

"  The  style  and  even  entire  phrases  belong  to  the  Emperor,  some- 
times literallj^  as  for  example  that  sentence  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  his  conversation  concerning  Jesns  Christ :  '  I  know  men,  and  I  tell 
you  that  Jesus  is  not  a  man.'  "  ' 

And  once  more  he  says  : 

"  I  repeat  then  that  my  documents  are  authentic,  having  emanated 
from  living  and  contemiiorar]]  personages,  ivho  have  given  them  to  me  as 
the  authors  or  the  loitnesses  of  the  fads  which  I  recount.  All  my  look 
is  true  ivith  regard  to  principal  and-esscnee."  ^ 

In  SO  far  as  chapter  v.  is  concerned,  the  portion  with 
which  we  have  immediately  to  do,  the  capital  authority  is 
General  Montholon.  Accordingly  we  naturally  ask,  What 
is  the  value  of  Montholon's  authority?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  of  the  highest  order.  He  had  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  being  able  to  report  the  Emperor's 
conversations  and  sayings.  He  was  his  close  and  faithful 
companion  during  all  the  time  of  his  exile  in  St.  Helena, 
and  in  his  will  the  Emperor  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors,  leaving  him  a  bequest  of  2,000,000  francs,  "  as 
a  proof  of  my  satisfaction  and  the  filial  care  which  he 
bestowed  on  me  for  six  years."  ^  M.  Marchand,  the  chief 
valet  cle  cliamhre  of  the  Emperor  in  his  banishment,  wrote 
to  Beauterne  :  "  No  one  can  contradict  anything  that  has 
been  communicated  to  you  by  Count  Montholon,  for  he 
enjoyed  the  most  intimate  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  and 
was  therefore  in  a  better  position  than  any  one  else  to  be 
acquainted  with  everything  that  took  place  at  Longwood  " 
(Napoleon's  home  on  St.  Helena).^ 

We  can  now  take  a  decided  step  forward,  and  one  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  After  Beauterne  had  pub- 
hshed  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  he  sent  an  early  copy 
of  it  to  Montholon,  who  was  at  that  time  a  political  prisoner 

*  Sentiment  de  Napoleon,  l^.  13.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  1(3 

'"  Ibid.,  ^.16.  ^  Ibid.,  i>.  Hi. 

VOL,  I.  24 
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in  the  State  prison  of  Ham.  Along  with  that  copy  he  wrote 
to  him  as  follows  :  "I  hope  that  the  religious  views  of  the 
Emperor,  collected  from  your  lips,  and  which  I  have  already 
read  to  you  in  part,  I  believe,  will  please  you  still  more  in 
the  citadel  of  Ham  than  in  your  apartment  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg." To  that  letter  Count  Montholon  replied  on  May 
30th,  1841  :  "I  have  read  with  a  lively  interest  your  work, 
Sentiment  cle  Napoleon  su7'  le  Christianisme,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  express  better  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  Emperor."  ^  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
Montholon  survived  until  1853,  so  that  before  his  death 
Beauterne's  book  and  extracts  from  it  must  have  been 
circulating  in  France  for  years  with  his  knowledge,  and 
even  with  his  consent ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earlier 
editions  bore  his  name  upon  the  title-page.  Dr.  Schaff 
says  that  "  General  Bertrand  [to  whom  the  utterances  are 
alleged  to  have  been  at  least  partly  addressed]  and  General 
Montholon  would  be  the  proper  vouchers,  since  they  heard 
and  must  have  repeated  the  utterances  at  St.  Helena."  ^ 
We  have  thus  succeeded  in  getting  this  condition  so  far 
fulfilled,  by  tracing  up  the  report  of  the  conversation  or 
conversations  to  Montholon,  and  in  having  his  authentica- 
tion of  that  report. 

But  now  we  have  to  consider  whether  General  Bertrand 
has  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  matter.  He. has,  and 
apparently  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  above.  When  he 
was  in  St.  Helena  with  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  out  to  his 
dictation  the  memorials  of  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  These  memorials  the  general  had  prepared  for  pub- 
lication, but  he  died  on  January  31st,  1844,  before  his 
purpose  had  been  carried  out.      The  work   however   was 

^  Sentiment  de  Napoleon,  pp.  156  f.  Cf.  also  p.  viii.  The  French  is,  "  J'ai 
lu  avec  un  vif  iuteret  votre  ouvrage,  Sentiment  de  Napoleon  sztr  le  Christianisnie; 
et  je  ne  pense  pas  qu'il  soit  possible  de  mieux  exprimer  les  croyauces  religicuses 
de  rEmpereur." 

Person  of  Clirist,  p.  223. 
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published  by  his  sons  in  1847,  with  a  long  preface  from  the 
hand  of  Bertrand  himself,  in  which  he  touches  on  a  variety 
of  matters  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  way.  In  this  pre- 
face he  refers  to  Beauterne's  work  under  its  original  title, ^ 
Conversations  religieuses  de  Napoleon,  and  speaks  of  it  with 
bitterness  as  a  "  libel,"  because  of  statements  which  it 
makes  offensive  to  himself  and  his  wife.  He  then  goes 
on  to  say  :  "In  that  book  one  has  dared  to  present  to 
the  public,  as  collected  in  St.  Helena,  two  pretended  con- 
versations between  the  Emperor  and  his  grand-marshal 
[BertrandJ ,  the  one  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
sisting of  little  less  than  fifty  pages,  the  other  on  the 
existence  of  God.  These  two  conversations,  inclosed  in 
inverted  commas,  are  a  pure  invention  ;  they  do  not  contain 
a  single  word  of  truth,  not  one."  Again  he  says,  "  Neither 
in  France,  nor  in  the  army,  nor  in  the  Island  of  Elba,  nor 
in  St.  Helena,  have  I  heard  Napoleon  discussing  the  exis- 
tence of  God  or  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ."^  This  is  very 
explicit,  and  is  emphatic  even  to  capitals. 

What  then  are  we  to  make  of  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion ?  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  strong  and  repeated 
asseverations  of  Beauterne  already  given.  We  have  the 
facts  that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  read  over  to  Mon- 
tholon,  at  least  in  part,  before  it  was  printed,  and  that  an 
early  copy  of  the  printed  work  was  sent  to  him  and  read  by 
him  with  lively  interest.     Above  all,  we  have  Montholon's 

'  Conversations  relirjieuses  de  Napoleon,  recit  autlientique  de  sa  mort  chre- 
tienne,  avec  des  docixments  iuedits  de  la  i)lus  haute  importauce,  ou  il  revule 
lui-meme  sa  pensee  intime  sur  le  christianisme,  1840. 

-  Guerre  iVOrient :  Campagnes  d'E(jypte  et  de  Syrie,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1,  li  (Paris, 
1847).  The  French  is  :  "  Dans  cet  ecrit  on  a  ose  presenter  au  public,  comma 
recueillies  a  Sainte-Helene,  deux  pretendues  conversations  entre  I'Empereur 
et  son  graud-marcchal,  I'une  sur  la  diviuite  de  Jusus-Christ,  et  n'ayaut  guere 
moins  de  cinquante  pages,  I'autre  sur  I'existence  de  Dieu.  Ces  deux  conversa- 
tions guillemetees  sont  une  i)ure  invention ;  elles  ue  renferment  pas  uu  seul 
mot  de  vrai,  un  seul.  .  .  .  Ni  en  France,  ui  a  I'armee,  ni  a  I'ile  d'Elbe, 
ni  a  Sainte-Helene,  je  n'ai  entendu  Napoleon  disserter  sur  resisteuco  de  Dieu, 
ou  sur  la  divinitc  de  Jesus-Christ." 
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attestation  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  very  specially 
of  chapter  v.,  as  the  best  possible  expression  of  the 
Emperor's  religious  views.  No  doubt  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  form  of  this  attestation  is  somewhat  general ;  he 
does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  the  conversations  are 
correctly  reported  ;  nevertheless,  in  view  very  particularly 
of  the  strong  and  repeated  protestations  and  asseverations 
contained  in  the  book,  it  practically  amounts  to  this. 
Furthermore  we  find  Montholon  speaking  of  Beauterne  as 
a  "  conscientious  author,"  and  on  one  occasion  writing  to 
him  to  "  correct  certain  mistakes  to  which  his  standing  as 
a  conscientious  author  might  give  weight,"  ^  so  that  we 
may  with  all  the  greater  confidence  accept  the  material 
which  the  general  not  only  allows  to  pass  current  for  years 
with  his  name  attached,  but  which  he  explicitly  endorses. 
We  even  find  Montholon  in  another  letter  confidently 
referring  Beauterne  to  Bertrand  himself  as  certain  to  sub- 
tan  tiate  his  report  of  the  Emperor's  "  religious  conversa- 
tions." "  On  the  other  hand,  Bertrand's  statement  is  not 
less,  is  even  more  emphatic.  It  is  indeed  a  flat  contradic- 
tion.    How  then  is  the  difhculty  to  be  explained  ? 

If  we  are  to  have  regard  solely  to  the  opinion  of  the 
English  chroniclers  of  Napoleon's  exile  in  St.  Helena,  we 
should  place  but  little  reliance  on  the  veracity  of  either 
Montholon  or  Bertrand,  when  the  supposed  glory  of  the 
Emperor  is  concerned.  O'Meara  speaks  of  Montholon  as 
one,  who,  "were  he  not  a  poltroon  and  a  liar,  would  be  a 
most  excellent  man,  and  who,  but  for  these  two  little  defects, 
is  a  perfect  gentleman."^  Forsyth  denies  "Bertrand's 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  person  of  veracity,"  and  declares 
that   he   "never   failed   to   bear   false   witness  against   Sir 


•  Sentiment  de  Napoleon,  Letter,  pp.  148  f. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

3  Forsyth's  History  of  the  CajHiritij  of  Napoleon  at  St.IIchna,  letter  quoted 
vol.  i.,  p.  186. 
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Hudson  Lowe  [the  governor  of  St.  Helena],  whenever  he 
thought  the  interests  of  Napoleon  reqmred  it."  ^  Of  course 
French  writers  give  the  two  generals  a  character  directly 
the  opposite  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  of  more  consequence  for  us 
to  remember  that  both  of  them  were  the  close  and  highly 
esteemed  companions  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  a  thoroughly 
good  judge  of  men,  and  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  select 
as  his  friends  men  who  were  mere  fools,  poltroons,  and  liars. 
Moreover  both  Montholon  and  Bertrand,  especially  the 
former,  have  left  behind  them  memorials  of  the  Emperor's 
life,  by  which  their  general  veracity  maybe  tested;  and  from 
these  it  appears  that,  while  they  show  the  usual  bias  of  men 
enthralled  by  a  more  powerful  personality,  there  is  no  sufti- 
cient  reason  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  their  evidence 
in  reference  to  such  a  matter  as  that  before  us.  Accordingly 
we  regard  it  as  utterly  incredible  that  Montholon  should 
have  fabricated,  or  sanctioned  the  fabrication  of,  such  a 
tissue  of  lies  and  forgeries,  and  not  only  permitted  them 
to  be  published  with  his  name  attached,  while  his  brother 
general  was  still  living,  but  even  appealed  to  him  for  con- 
firmation. On  the  other  hand,  we  hold  it  equally  incredible 
that  the  strong,  categorical  denial  of  Bertrand  is  merely  a 
bit  of  deliberate  hard  lying,  though  it  may  militate  some- 
what against  its  force  that  it  should  have  been  withheld 
during  his  life,  and  only  published  by  his  sons  three  years 
after  his  death. 

We  suggest  the  following  as  an  explanation  of  the  difti- 
culty.  Montholon  had  apartments  and  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Emperor  all  the  time  of  his  exile  ;  Bertrand 
always  lived  with  his  family  in  a  separate  house,  and  for 
some  time  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Montholon 
not  only  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Emperor, 
but  in  constant  and  close  companionship,  dining  with  him 
every  day.     There  was  thus  the  most  natural  and  ample 

^  Ilitiloi-ij  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  vol.  iii.,  pp.303  f. 
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opportunity  for  Montboloii  having  numerous  conversa- 
tions on  Christianity  vv^ith  Napoleon  in  the  absence  of 
Bertrand.  Our  solution  therefore  is,  that  two  or  three  of 
the  pregnant  sentences  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
Beauterne's  report  may  have  been  incidentally  addressed  to 
Bertraind,  and  the  fact  forgotten  by  him,  or  they  may  have 
been  related  by  Montholon  through  mistake  of  memory  as 
having  been  addressed  to  Bertrand  ;  but  that  in  either  case 
the  body  of  the  chapter  consists  of  fragmentary  reports  of 
different  conversations  of  the  Emperor  v^hich  took  place 
casually  with  Montholon  or  in  his  hearing,  and  were  worked 
up  and  expanded  by  Beauterne.  This  view  of  the  chapter 
is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  title  which  it  bore  when  pub- 
lished in  the  separate  pamphlet  form  referred  to  above,  in 
which  it  is  described  as  Thoughts  Collected  at  St.  Helena 
hij  Count  Montholon.  Moreover  this  solution,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  supported  by  internal  evidence,  and  is  in 
full  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  chapter  which  we  had 
adopted  before  we  were  aware  of  Bertrand's  exphcit  denial. 
Indeed,  Bertrand's  volumes  prove  quite  conclusively  that,  so 
far  as  Napoleon's  religious  views  are  concerned,  he  might 
very  well  have  uttered  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  Beauterne's 
chapter,  while  at  the  same  time  he  informs  us  that  the 
Emperor  frequently  spoke  "more  like  a  philosopher  than  a 
general."  ^ 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  internal 
criticism  of  the  special  chapter  of  Beauterne's  book  now 
before  us,  but  a  few  sentences  on  the  subject  are  necessary. 
The  French  editor  of  our  copy  says  in  a  foot-note  :  "Napo- 
leon never  uttered  at  one  breath  this  magnificent  apology. 
The  author  must  have  collected  and  joined  together  here 
what  was  said  in  different  conversations."  "     This  is  almost 

^  Cf.  Campagncs  cVEgijpte  et  de  Syrie,  vol.  i.,  pji.  xvi.,  liv.,  and  very  specially 
a  long  passage  on  the  Christian  religion,  vol.  i.,  pp.  205  ft'. 
-  Sentiment  dc  Napoleon,  p.  87. 
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certainly  correct ;  and  we  infer  it,  not  merely  from  the 
length  of  the  chapter,  but  from  the  fact  that  we  find  re- 
duplications in  it,  which  suggest  that  it  consists  of  reports 
of  different  conversations  on  the  same  or  a  cognate  subject. 
Furthermore,  the  want  of  a  clear,  straight  line  running 
through  it,  the  obvious  roughness  of  the  joinings  here  and 
there,  and  the  distinct  feeling  of  fragmentariness  occasion- 
ally produced  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  point  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  any  case  we  cannot  accept  such  a  length- 
ened report  taken  down  after  the  lapse  of  years  as  at  all 
verbatim,  notwithstanding  Beauterne's  assertion  that  the 
companions  of  the  Emperor  faithfully  preserved  the  memory 
of  his  conversations  "  with  that  scrupulousness  and  respect 
which  everything  inspires  that  proceeds  from  a  great  man." 
But  while  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  declara- 
tion of  Bertrand  greatly  detracts  from  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness,  nevertheless,  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  think  we  may  still 
accept  the  report  as  a  fairly  correct,  if  somewhat  worked 
up  and  expanded,  reproduction  of  the  substance,  with  many 
of  the  expressions  and  even  occasional  brief  sentences,  of 
casual  conversations  of  the  Emperor.  Indeed,  the  expres- 
sions at  times  authenticate  themselves  by  their  character- 
istic nerve  and  point,  for,  as  Beauterne  remarks,  "  one 
cannot  counterfeit  genius." 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  our  investigation  has 
conducted  us  is  supported,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
consensus  of  competent  men  who  have  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  matter.  Auguste  Nicolas,  in  a  work  of  decided  im- 
portance in  its  day,  entitled.  Etudes  pliilosopliiques  sur  le 
Christianisme,  quotes  a  large  portion  of  Beauterne's  fifth 
chapter  verbatim.  He  then  adds  in  a  footnote  :  "  This  judg- 
ment of  Napoleon  with  regard  to  Jesus  Christ  was  published 
in  a  book  written  in  1841,  after  communication  received 
from  General  Montholon.    Quoted  repeatedly  and  in  circum- 
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stances  of  responsibility,  that  judgment  passes  as  historical. 
Besides,  its  value  does  not  consist  merely  in  its  authenticity, 
but  consists  especially  in  the  force  of  truth  which  distin- 
guishes it,  and  the  touch  of  originality  of  which  it  bears 
the  stamp.  And  that  again  contributes  to  the  support 
of  its  authenticity;  one  sees  there  the  claw  of  the  lion."  ^ 
Lacordaire,  who,  like  Nicolas,  was  a  contemporary  and 
likely  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  also 
quotes  from  the  conversations,  and  evidently  accepts  them 
as  unquestionably  authentic.^  Professor  de  Felice,  of  Mont- 
auban,  another  contemporary  and  thoroughly  competent 
authority,  as  we  have  already  seen,  regards  the  conversations 
as  undoubtedly  genuine.^  The  late  Pastor  Bersier  held  the 
same  view  :  "I  believe  in  the  jDerfect  authenticity  [of  the 
reported  conversations] .  No  one,  especially  at  that  time, 
could  have  invented  them  "  ;  and  then  he  finishes  with 
almost  the  same  expression  as  Nicolas,  "  There  is  the  claw 
of  the  lion  there."  *  The  author  of  the  article  on  Napoleon 
in  the  Nouvelle  Blographie  gencrale,  after  some  hesitation, 
decides  in  favour  of  inserting  Beauterne's  book  among  the 
genuine,  and  not  among  the  apocryphal,  Napoleonic  litera- 
ture. The  conversations  are  also  accepted  as  genuine  by 
Luthardt  in  his  Grundwahrheiten  cles  ChristenthumsJ'  and 
among  English  authors  by  Canon  Liddon  in  his  Divinity 
of  our  Jjordf'  and  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  Grammar  of 
Assent?  Dr.  Schaff  also,  at  the  close  of  his  careful  inves- 
tigation, arrives  at  the  same  general  conclusion:  "  The  con- 
versations are  authentic  in  substance ;    because  they  have 

1  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  89  f.,  9th  edition  (Paris,  1855). 

-  Conferences  on  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  36  ff.  (Loudon,  1870). 

^  Schaff,  Person  of  Christ,  pp.  224  f. 

•*  Ibid.,  letter  to  Dr.  Schaff,  p.  284  (1880). 

5  Pp.  234,  293,  fourth  edition. 

*■  Pp.  150  f.,  eleventh  edition. 

''  Pp.  489  ff.,  eighth  edition.  Cf.  also  Geikie,  Life  of  Citrist,  chap.  i. ;  Farrar, 
IVitness  of  History  to  Christ,  p.  81;  and  Naville,  Tiie  Christ, -p.  174  (Edinburgh, 
1880). 
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the  egotistic  manner  of  Napoleon,  and  are  marked  by  that 
massive  grandeur  and  granite-Hke  simphcity  of  thought  and 
style  which  characterize  the  best  of  his  utterances."  ^ 

The  original  source  of  Napoleon's  testimony  in  regard  to 
Christ  is  thus  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  edition 
of  Beauterne's  book  now  before  us.  When  we  turn  to  it 
we  see  the  difficulty  at  once  cleared  up  which  presented 
itself  to  Dr.  Schaff;  namely,  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  English  tracts  as  printed  by  him.  Beauterne's 
fifth  chapter  is  a  somewhat  long  one,  extending  over  thirty- 
three  pages, ^  and  both  tracts,  being  much  smaller  than  the 
original,  consist  only  of  selections  therefrom.  The  selec- 
tions of  which  the  French  tract  is  composed  are  naturally 
to  a  considerable  extent  different  from  those  of  which  the 
English  one  is  composed.  Bat  the  French  tract  is  made 
up  of  passages  taken  verbatim  from  the  chapter  in  question. 
It  is  indeed  sentence  for  sentence,  and  word  for  word,  the 
same  as  the  extracts  we  find  in  the  work  of  Nicolas  referred 
to  above.  The  English  tract  again,  as  given  by  Dr.  Schaff, 
is  a  somewhat  larger  collection  of  extracts  than  the  French 
one ;  but  in  going  over  it  carefully  we  find  that  every  sen- 
tence, with  the  exception  of  an  unimportant  one  of  five 
lines,  which  comes  in  quite  abruptly,  has  its  corresponding 
sentence  in  the  original  of  Beauterne.  It  has  also  a  brief 
introduction  to  make  the  tract  more  intelligible,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  our  fifth  chapter,  and  which  may  possibly 
be  derived  from  the  reproduction  of  this  chapter  separately 
published  in  the  form  already  referred  to. 

'  Person  of  Christ,  p.  225.  The  same  series  of  extracts  as  in  Schaft's  Eng- 
lish tract  is  given  as  genuine  in  a  little  volume,  entitled,  The  Table  Talk  and 
Opinions  of  Napoleon,  pp.  112-122  (London :  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Marston, 
1868) ;  of.  also  a  brief  series  of  extracts  in  O'Meara's  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  353  ff.  (1888).  In  none  of  all  the  above  is  Beauterne's  book  given  as 
the  original  source,  although  it  is  mentioned  by  Liddon  ;  and,  singularly  enough, 
not  one  of  the  French  authors  mentions  Bertraud's  contradiction.  Liddon 
however  does  so  in  a  note  on  p.  151. 

^  Pp.  85-118. 
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We  now  proceed  to  give  a  translation  of  the  portions 
of  this  chapter  which  especially  bear  upon  the  Person  of 
Christ.  Of  course  our  selection  differs  somewhat  from 
both  the  French  and  the  English  tracts  reprinted  by  Dr. 
Schaff,  but  the  explanation  will  now  be  plain ;  and  we  need 
scarcely  add  that  every  sentence  has  its  corresponding  sen- 
tence in  the  original. 

"  One  evening  at  St.  Helena  tlie  conversation  was  animated.  The 
subject  treated  of  Avas  an  exalted  one ;  it  was  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Napoleon  defended  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  with  the  argu- 
ments and  eloquence  of  a  man  of  genius,  with  something  also  of  the 
native  faith  of  the  Corsican  and  the  Italian.  To  the  objections  of  one 
of  the  interlocutors,  who  seemed  to  see  in  the  Saviour  but  a  sage,  an 
illustrious  iihilosopher,  a  great  man,  the  Emperor  replied  :  ^ 

" '  I  know  men,  and  I  tell  you  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  man. 

" '  Superficial  minds  may  see  some  resemblance  between  Christ  and 
the  founders  of  empires,  the  conquerors,  and  the  gods  of  other  religions. 
That  resemblance  does  not  exist.  Any  one  who  has  a  true  knowledge 
of  things  and  experience  of  men  will  cut  short  the  question  as  I  do. 
Which  of  us  contemplating  in  the  spirit  of  criticism  the  different  reli- 
gions of  the  nations  cannot  look  their  authors  in  the  face  and  say, 
"ISTo;  you  are  neither  gods  nor  the  agents  of  the  Deity?  You  have  no 
mission  from  heaven ;  you  are  rather  the  missionaries  of  lies.  Assu- 
redly you  have  been  kneaded  out  of  the  same  clay  as  other  mortals." 

" '  I  see  in  Lycurgus,  Numa,  Confucius,  and  Mahomet  merely  legis- 
lators ;  but  nothing  which  reveals  the  Deity.  On  the  contrary,  I  see 
numerous  relations  between  them  and  myself.  I  make  out  resem- 
blances, weaknesses,  and  common  errors  which  assimilate  them  to  my- 
self and  humanity.  Their  faculties  are  those  which  I  possess.  But 
it  is  different  with  Christ.  Everything  about  Him  astonishes  me;  His 
spirit  surjirises  me,  and  His  will  confounds  me.  Between  Him  and 
anything  of  this  world  there  is  no  possible  term  of  comparison.  He  is 
really  a  Being  apart.  His  ideas  and  His  emotions,  the  truth  which 
He  announces,  His  method  of  producing  conviction,  can  be  explained 
neither  by  the  organization  of  man  nor  by  the  nature  of  things. 

There  is  a  long  report  of  a  similar  conversation  given  by  Las  Cases, 
Journal  of  the  Private  Life  and  Conversations  .of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  vol.  ii.,  Part  Fourth,  pjj.  129  ff.  It"''' begins  thus:  "In  the  evening, 
after  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  upon  religion.  The  Emperor  dwelt  on 
the  subject  at  length.  After  having  spoken  for  some  time  with  warmth  and 
animation,  he  said,  'Everything  proclaims  the  existence  of  God ;  that  cannot 
be  questioned.'  "     (Cf.  also  Campagncs  iVEyypte  et  de  Sijrie,  vol.  i.,  chap.  v.). 
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" '  His  birth  and  the  history  of  His  life,  the  profoundness  of  His 
teaching— which  truly  reaches  the  veiy  summit  of  the  difficulties,  and 
which  is  their  most  admirable  solution, — His  gospel,  the  uniqueness  of 
this  mysterious  Being,  His  appearance.  His  empire,  His  march  across 
ages  and  kingdoms,  all  is  to  me  a  marvel,  a  mystery  unfathomable  :  a 
mystery  which  I  cannot  deny,  and  yet  which  I  am  just  as  unable  to 
explain.  Here  I  see  nothing  of  man.  The  nearer  I  approach  Him  and 
the  more  closely  I  examine  Him,  the  more  everything  seems  above  me ; 
everything  continues  great  with  a  greatness  that  crushes  me. 

" '  His  religion  is  a  secret  belonging  to  Himself  alone,  and  proceeds 
from  an  intelligence  which  assuredly  is  not  the  intelligence  of  man. 
Thei'e  is  in  Him  a  profound  originality  which  creates  a  series  of  sayings 
and  maxims  hitherto  unknown.  Jesus  borrows  nothing  from  any  of 
the  sciences.  You  find  in  Himself  alone  the  ideal  or  example  of  His 
life.  He  is  not  a  philosopher;  for  He  proceeds  by  the  method  of 
miracles,  and  from  the  beginning  His  disciples  are  His  worshippers. 
He  persuades  them  by  an  appeal  to  their  moral  sense,  rather  than  by 
the  ostentatious  disjilay  of  method  and  logic.  His  biisiness  is  witli  the 
soul ;  He  occupies  Himself  with  it,  and  to  it  He  addresses  His  gospel. 
The  soul  alone  satisfies  Him  as  He  satisfies  the  soul.  Until  the  time  of 
His  coming  the  soul  was  nothing;  matter  and  force  were  the  masters 
of  the  world.  At  His  voice  everything  falls  into  order.  Science 
and  philosophy  are  henceforth  but  secondary  matters ;  the  soul  has 
regained  its  sovereignty.  All  scholastic  scafiiolding  collapses  in  ruin 
before  that  single  word,  faith.  What  a  Master !  what  a  word  that  must 
be  which  effects  such  a  revolution  ! 

" '  Christ  expects  everything  from  His  death.  Is  that  the  invention 
of  a  man  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  strange  course  of  procedure,  a 
superhuman  confidence,  an  inexplicable  reality.  In  cveiy  other  exis- 
tence than  that  of  Christ,  what  imperfections,  what  changes  !  Where 
is  the  character  which  does  not  liend  aside  when  overthrown  by  ob- 
stacles ?  AVho  is  the  individual  that  is  not  moulded  by  event  and 
place,  that  does  not  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  age,  that  has  not  com- 
pounded with  its  manners  and  its  passions  ?  I  defy  you  to  cite  any 
existence,  other  than  that  of  Chi'ist,  exempt  from  the  least  vacillation, 
free  from  all  such  blemishes  and  changes.  From  the  first  day  to  the 
last  He  is  the  same,  always  the  same,  majestic  and  simple,  infinitely 
severe  and  infinitely  gentle.  In  the  intercourse  of  a  public  life  He 
never  gives  a  handle  to  the  smallest  criticism ;  His  conduct  so  prudent 
compels  admiration  by  its  mixture  of  force  and  gentleness.  Whether 
He  speaks  or  acts,  Jesus  is  luminous,  unchangeable,  unmoved  by  pas- 
sion. The  sublime,  some  one  says,  is  a  mark  of  the  Deity;  what  name 
shall  we  give  to  Him  who  unites  in  Himself  all  the  features  of  the 
sublime  ? 
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" '  Christ  proves  that  He  is  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  by  His  contempt 
of  time;  all  His  doctrines  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  Eternity. 
How  the  horizon  of  His  empire  extends,  and  prolongs  itself  into  infini- 
tnde!  Christ  reigns  beyond  life  and  beyond  death.  The  past  and  the 
future  are  alike  to  Him :  the  kingdom  of  the  truth  has,  and  in  effect 
can  have,  no  other  limit  than  the  false.  Jesus  has  taken  possession  of 
the  human  race ;  He  has  made  of  it  a  single  nationality,  the  nationality 
of  upright  men,  whom  He  calls  to  a  joerfect  life. 

"  '  Christ  commands  us  with  authority  to  believe  Him,  without  giving 
any  other  reason  than  that  tremendous  word,  I  am  God.  He  declares 
it.  "What  a  chasm  He  scoops  out  by  that  declaration  between  Himself 
and  all  the  fabricators  of  religious !  What  audacity,  what  sacrilege, 
what  blasphemy,  if  it  is  not  true  !  There  is  no  middle  position ;  either 
Christ  is  an  impostor  or  He  is  God.  But  the  divinity  of  Christ  once 
admitted,  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  presents  itself  with  the  pre- 
cision and  clearness  of  algebra.  We  must  admire  in  it  the  connected- 
ness and  unity  of  a  science.  The  existence  of  Christ  from  beginning 
to  end  is  a  tissue  entirely  mysterious,  I  admit;  but  that  mystery 
meets  difRciilties  which  are  in  all  existences.  Eeject  it,  the  world  is 
an  enigma ;  accept  it,  and  we  have  an  admirable  solution  of  the  history 
of  man. 

'"Christ  never  varies,  never  hesitates  in  His  teaching;  and  His 
smallest  affirmations  are  marked  with  the  seal  of  a  simplicity  and  a 
depth  which  captivate  the  ignorant  and  the  educated  alike.  ISTowhere 
else  do  you  find  that  series  of  beautiful  ideas,  of  beautiful  moral 
maxims,  which  defile  before  us  like  the  battalions  of  the  celestial  host, 
and  which  produce  in  our  mind  the  same  feeling  as  we  exiDcrience  in 
contemplating  the  infinite  expanse  of  the  heavens  in  a  clear  suuimcr 
night,  resplendent  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars. 

" '  Christ  speaks,  and  henceforth  generations  belong  to  Him  by  bonds 
more  close,  more  intimate  than  those  of  blood,  by  a  imion  more  sacred, 
more  imperious  than  any  other  union  beside.  He  kindles  the  flame  of 
a  love  which  kills  out  the  love  of  self,  and  prevails  over  every  other 
love.  Without  contradiction,  the  greatest  miracle  of  Christ  is  the 
reign  of  love.  All  who  believe  sincerely  in  Him  feel  this  love,  won- 
derful, supernatural,  supreme.  It  is  a  i:)henomenon  inexplicable,  im- 
jjossible  to  reason  and  the  power  of  man ;  a  sacred  fire  given  to  the 
earth  by  this  new  Prometheus,  of  which  time,  the  great  destroyer,  can 
neither  exhaust  the  force  nor  terminate  the  duration.  This  is  what  I 
wonder  at  most  of  all,  for  I  often  think  about  it ;  and  it  is  that  which 
absolutely  proves  to  me  the  divinity  of  Christ.' 

"  Here  the  voice  of  the  Emperor  assumed  a  peculiar  accent  of  ironical 
melancholy  and  of  profound  sadness:  'Yes,  our  existence  has  shone 
with  all  the  splendour  of  the  crown  and  sovereignty;  and  yours, 
Montholon,   Bertrand,  reflected  that   splendour,  as  the  dome  of  the 
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Invalides,  gilded  by  us,  reflects  the  raj-s  of  the  sun.  But  reverses  have 
come,  the  gokl  is  efPaced  little  by  little.  The  rain  of  misfortunes  and 
outrages  with  which  we  are  deluged  every  day  carries  away  the  last 
particles.  We  are  only  lead,  gentlemen,  and  soon  we  shall  be  but  dust. 
Such  is  the  destiny  of  great  men ;  such  is  the  near  destiny  of  the 
great  Napoleon. 

"  'What  an  abyss  between  my  profound  misery  and  the  eternal  i-eign 
of  Christ,  proclaimed,  worshipped,  beloved,  adored,  living  throughout 
the  whole  nnivei'se  !  Is  that  to  die  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  live  ?  Behold 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  behold  that  of  God  ! ' 

"The  Empei'or  Avas  silent;  and  as  General  Bertrand  ecinally  kept 
silence,  the  Emperor  resumed,  'If  you  do  not  understand  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  ah  well !  then  I  did  wrong  in  making  you  a  general !  '  " 

Alexandee  Maib. 


THE  LANGUAGE  AND   MET  BE  OF 
ECGLESIASTIGUS. 

A  BE  PLY  TO  CRITICISM. 

3.  I  HAVE,  both  in  my  essay  and  in  this  paper,  shown  that 
when  the  true  glosses  are  discovered,  the  Hnes  as  a  rule 
agree  with  the  metrical  canon  ;  I  will  however  quote  a  few 
more  specimens  before  I  proceed. 

i.  6^  pil^cL  aoj)La<i  Tii'L  direKaXvcfiOi]  ;  Kul  ra  Travovpyevfiara 
avrTj's  Tt?  eyvo)  ;  7,  eU  eVrt  ao(f)d<i  (f)o^epb<i  a(f)6Spa  Kadij/jbevo'i 
eVt  Tov  dpovov  avTOv,  Kupio<;  avT6<;.  8,  eKTicrev  avT)]v,  kol 
elBe  KoX  i^rjplOixriaev  avTi]v,  kuI  e^e^eev  avrrjv  eirl  irdvra  rd 
epya  avrov. 

Ninb  .s-iij  DDn  Nin  imi 
i^in  mn^  MiD:i  bi^  2^''  ; 

yTDyf2  bD  by  nj:)Dn 

vii.  12,  /j,7]  dporpia  i/reOSo?  (evil,  Syr.)  eV  aSeX^rG  aov. 

yni^  b);  y-)  ti^irrn  '?^i 
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vii.  13,  /xj)  6e\e  ylrevSeaOai  Tvciv  ■y^revSo'^'  6  yap  evSe\6^i,a/x6<i 
avrov  ovK  et?  ayaOov.  Syr.  and  Mih..  "  the  end  of  it," 
l/innN  for  "Ijimh^, 

no  b':^  no"?  n^iiji  b'i'i 

vii.  18,  /xvi]cr67]TL  on  opyy  ou  '^povtel,  on  iKhiKi-ia^<i  dae/Sov^ 

nom  uji^  i^idn  nop:  o 

xi.  19^  iv  Tcp  elirelv  avrov  evpov  avdiravaiv,  koI  vvv  (f)d'yco/j,ai 
iic  T(t)V  dyadcJov  p^ov. 

nmjrj  'n^ir2  11^5^3 

X.  9,  Tt  v7rep7]cf)ayeu6raL  <yy}  Kol  aTTooo^ ;  otl  iv  ^coy  eppi-^p-a 
rd  ivhoaOia  avTov.  10,  puKpov  dppcocrTrjpa  KOTTTSt  tarpon,  kol 
/3atXeu9  cn']pLepov,  Koi  avpiov  Te\evT7]aaei,  (emended  with  the 
help  of  the  Armenian  and  Syriac  versions). 

innpn  D^f21  vni  i^ik 

When  Prof.  Driver  asks  why  I  do  not  give  the  induction 
on  which  my  metrical  theory  is  based,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  how  many  lines  constitute  an  induction.  If  everij  line 
in  Ben-Siramust  be  naturally  restored  into  this  metre  before 
he  will  believe  in  it,  then  indeed  the  case  is  lost ;  but 
previous  discoverers  of  metrical  laws  have  had  no  such 
hard  conditions  put  to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
could  show  that  any  considerable  number  of  lines  of  an 
author  followed  a  law,  this,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be 
accidental ;  for  people  can  speak  prose  without  knowing  it, 
but  can  scarcely  write  verse  without  knowing  it. 

4.  A  decided  trace  of  intentional  versification  consists  in 
the  padding  of  hemistichs,  to  give  them  the  same  number 
of  words  as  the  corresponding  ones.     So  in  a  verse  quoted 
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by  Prof.  Driver  (xxviii.  6)  iJbvt}a9i]Ti  ra  ea-)(^aTa,  kuI  Ttavaat 
eyOpa^,  KaracfiOopdv  Koi  Odvarov,  koI  ejifxeve  ivro\al(;.  Com- 
pare xviii.  25,  XXV.  7,  xxxvi.  5.  Some  verses  have  retcvov 
prefixed,  whereas  most  have  not ;  if  a  number  of  syllables 
has  to  be  observed,  the  reason  of  this  insertion  is  very 
simple.  Many  a  line  of  the  Pand-nameh,  a  very  similar 
book  to  Ecclesiasticus,  is  filled  out  with  ^^  ^\,  0  son! 
In  the  Indian  epics  the  insertion  of  a  vocative  is  a  very 
frequent  method  of  filling  a  line. 

The  best  tests  of  metre  are  lines  containing  enumera- 
tions, where  the  order  will  necessarily  be  guided  by  the 
metre,  if  there  be  one.     Such  lines  are : 

xxxix.  26,   <ip%j)  7rdar]<{  'y^peUi^  ei?  ^q)}]v  dvdpcoTrou, 

vSayp,  iTvp,  Kul  ai8rjpo<;  koI  dXa, 

rh:y\  brim  ^^  d^d 

Kal   aepbihaXi^  irvpou   kol  pbeXt  koI  ydXa, 
(Syr.  and  fat  and  wheat) 

2br\^  ^21^  r^^n  n'^m 

al/jia   crra^uA,?}?  zeal  eXaiov  Kal  iixdriov, 

This  enumeration  suits  the  metre  exactly,  except 
(perhaps)  the  •)  before  27n  ;  but  this  the  symmetry  shows 
to  be  an  interpolation. 

xxxix.   29,  rrrvp  Kal  ■)(^d\a^a  Kal  \i/j.o<i  Kal  6dvaTo<i, 

j-iiQi  iBD-i  -rnm  ^Nv 

We  have  seen  above  that  133  was  the  form  used. 

It  is  to  my  mind  unintelligible  that  the  author  should 
have  inserted  iron  where  he  does  in  xxxix.  26,  unless  he 
had  a  number  of  syllables  to  complete. 

xl.  9,   6duaro<i  Kal  aljxa  Kal  ept^  Kal  pojucfiaia, 

mm  nm  on  nv2 

iiraycoyal,  Xcp.o'i  Kal  <TVi'rpLfip,a  Kal  fiaari^, 
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xxxvii.  18,  dya6ov  Kal  KaKov,    ^coj]  kuI  Oavcno'^, 

xxix.  21,   apxV   ^(^V'i  vhwp,   Kal  cipro'^, 

Under  the  head  of  ])adding  must  come  the  insertion  of 
little  words,  which  do  not  obviously  affect  the  sense  : 
XXXviii.  1.    KoX  'yap  avrov  eKTtae  o  KvpLO<;, 

:  mn^  j<-in  ^n^<  d:i  o 

AVhere  DJ  is  supported  by  the  Syriac  also. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  this  can  be  accidental ; 
but  that  the  whole  metrical  theory  has  not  been  made  out, 
I  am  willing  to  concede. 

5.  The  variation  that  has  been  noticed  above  in  common 
words  between  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  idiom  has  its 
easiest  explanation  in  metrical  necessity. 

These  then  are  the  reasons  which  I  allege  for  the  belief 
that  Ben-Sira  wrote  in  metre  ;  and  what  have  the  critics 
to  say  against  it?  "The  quotations  in  the  Talmud  are 
not  in  metre,"  say  Profs.  Driver  and  Neubauer  :  but  this 
is  said  without  sufticient  consideration  ;  for,  unless  these 
scholars  count  otherwise  than  I  do,  they  must  know  that 
the  Talmudic  quotations  are  a  strong  argument  in  my 
favour.  It  would  have  been  fairer  to  depreciate  this  evi- 
dence than  to  deny  its  existence.  "  The  Psalms  are  not 
in  metre."  This  does  not  affect  the  question,  and  if  they 
are  not  when  Ben-Sira  is,  the  distance  between  the  two 
will  be  all  the  greater.  Yet  no  scholar,  however  great  his 
authority,  has  a  right  to  beg  this  question.  This  is  posi- 
tively all  in  the  way  of  argument  that  I  can  find  in  their 
reviews. 

VI. 

Having,  as  I  think,  shown  that  my  theory  of  Ben-Sira's 
language  and  metre  is  confirmed  by  far  too  many  indica- 
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tions  to  be  easily  overthrown,  I  am  not  much  concerned 
about  the  criticisms  of  detail  that  have  been  offered.  I 
have  nowhere  suggested  that  I  am  unlikely  to  err,  and 
shall  be  grateful  for  corrections  which  I  can  accept.  Prof. 
Cheyne  has  abstained  from  desultory  and  fruitless  cavils, 
for  which  gratitude  is  due  to  him.  Prof.  Driver  has  but 
rarely  indulged  in  them  ;  and  if  I  abstain  from  answering 
such  as  he  has  made,  perhaps  generous  readers  will  attri- 
bute this  to  my  strong  disinclination  to  controversy  with 
him,  and  to  my  still  cherishing  the  hope  that  I  may  some 
day  have  his  co-operation  in  my  work,  which  would  profit 
very  greatly  by  his  unrivalled  acquaintance  with  the  niceties 
of  Hebrew,  his  skill,  and  his  caution.  Dr.  Neubauer's 
attack  is  in  a  different  style ;  but  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  "  he  who  digs  a  pit  for  his  neighbour  falls  into  it 
himself,"  of  which  his  attack  strongly  reminds  me. 

I  quote  the  word  addvaro^  from  xvii.  30,  which  I  restore 
as  ^'27^,  to  show  that  Ben-Sira  had  a  philosophical  voca- 
bulary, differing  in  formation  from  the  Old  Hebrew.  My 
critic  answers  that  ry'^uJ'})  is  more  common.  Quite  so,  but 
as  a  feminine  or  as  an  adverb;  and  "the  son  of  man  "  is 
not  feminine,  nor  can  an  adverb  be  predicate  of  a  sentence. 
"  But  Ben-Sira  may  have  used  TtiiJ."  This  too  is  a  philo- 
sophical term  of  a  new  formation  ;  so  that  my  argument 
will  be  none  the  worse,  only  with  ''l^/j;  the  Syriac  rendering 
is  explicable,  but  not  with  TTIO. 

Dr.  Neubauer  is  not  justified  in  stating  that  I  introduce 
Sanskrit  words  into  Ben-Sira.  If  no  word  that  has  a 
Sanskrit  etymon  may  be  admitted,  it  will  go  hard  with  my 
critic's  T^i"l ;  for  the  etymon  of  that  is  more  surely  Sans- 
krit [rahasya)  than  the  etymon  of  the  other.  I  mention 
that  a  familiar  Syriac  and  Chaldee  word  has  an  etymon  in 
Sanskrit,  to  show  how  it  comes  to  have  the  three  mean- 
ings, sense,  motion,  and  activity,  which  are  required.  But 
if  n!i'''J"l  be  not  the  original  of  kvep-^rjixa,  some  other  word 
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must  be  represented  by  it ;  and  that  word  will  be  as  philo- 
sophical as  the  other,  and  the  argument  in  consequence 
will  be  equally  sound.  For  xii.  10,  w?  jap  6  ■)(aXico<i  lourai, 
ovTCi}^  i)  irovrjpia  avrov,  I  restore  l/Tlj/")  DWi^Pi  JIIi^H^D  O ;  my 
critic  cavils  at  the  pointing  of  PiU^D,  but  in  this  he  has 
elsewhere  been  shown  to  be  wrong.  Moreover  he  thinks 
p  is  required.  I  fancy,  on  the  contrary,  that  Dli^il^D  O 
im371  p  r\r\\Vr\  would  not  be  Hebrew,  and  that  the  omis- 
sion of  P  is  required  both  by  the  grammar  and  the  Syriac 
tradition.  His  remaining  cavils  are  equally  insignificant, 
and  may  well  be  neglected. 

VII. 

Being  unable  to  find,  then,  in  the  observations  of  my 
critics  any  reason  for  altering  any  of  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  lecture  referred  to,  I  will  venture  to  state  how  I 
intend  to  continue  my  work.  It  is  most  important  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  complete  critical  apparatus ;  for  many 
MSS.  embody  additions  and  corrections,  and  those  which 
have  been  published  are  invariably  of  value ;  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  uncollated  MSS.  may  contain  yet  more  of  these. 
Then  the  ZEthiopic  version  should  be  printed  ;  for  this  has 
some  important  readings  {e.g.  xxviii.  11,  where  Karaairev- 
8o/j,6vr]  of  u^th.,  for  KaTaa-TrevSo/xepi],  gives  a  certain  clue  for 
the  restoration  of  the  verse),  and,  besides,  exists  in  two 
recensions.  There  would  also  appear  to  be  some  fragments 
of  the  Sahidic  version  in  the  Paris  Library,  which  Lagarde 
has  not  collated  in  his  valuable  edition.  The  Armenian 
version  has  been  shown  elsewhere  to  supply  some  palmary 
emendations ;  and  fresh  study  and  repeated  handling  of  each 
of  these  show  their  value  to  be  greater  than  it  at  first 
appears.  The  rabbinic  references  and  quotations  are  also 
very  imperfectly  collected,  and  these  give  a  guidance  with 
which  it  is  impossible  to  dispense.  The  quotations  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  also  deserve  more  study  than  has 
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hitherto  beeu  given  them.  Some  of  the  other  apocryphal 
books  would  also  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  a  similar 
dialect,  and  cross-references  are  likely  to  be  helpful.  A 
complete  restoration  of  Ben-Sira  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
hoped  for,  but  enough  may  be  made  out  to  tell  us  what 
the  language  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  200  B.C.  was  like;  and 
(though  here  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  so  good 
an  authority  as  Prof.  Driver)  I  venture  still  to  think  that 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work  may  be  of  consequence 
for  the  Hebrew  language  and  for  biblical  theology. 

D.   S.  Maegoliouth. 

NOTE. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  The  Expositor,  I  am  permitted 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  pages.  If 
the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  on  the  Inaugural  Lecture  of 
the  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic  should  have  no  other  eifecb  than 
that  of  having  induced  him  to  publish  the  additional  illustrations 
of  his  method  and  results  contained  in  the  last  and  present  num- 
bers of  The  Expositor,  they  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain ; 
for  his  future  critics  will  assuredly  be  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  of  both  than  those  who  had  only  the  Lecture  to  guide 
them.  In  particular,  many,  at  any  rate,  of  the  very  interesting- 
collection  of  New  Hebrew  words  (p.  301  ff.)  recovered  for  Ben- 
Sira  appear  to  be  certainly  correct ;  and  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Pi'ofessor  bases  his  opinion  of  the  metre  of  Ecclesiasticus  are 
far  more  fully  stated  than  was  the  case  in  his  Inauguriil  Lecture. 

On  the  subject  of  the  metre,  the  real  difficulty  which  I  felt  was 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  Ben-Sira  would 
be  likely  to  adopt  it.  It  is  admitted  by  most  Heb.-ew  scholars 
— and  the  Laudian  Professor  himself  does  not  appear  to  judge  dif- 
ferently (see  Inawj.,  p.  7) — that  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  written  in  strict  metre  ;  but  until 
this  has  been  done,  or,  in  other  words,  until  it  has  been  proved 
that  metre  was  a  form  in  which  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  naturally 
found  expression,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  motive  or 
inducement  Ben-Sira  could  have  had  for  adopting  it.  I  grant  of 
course  that  this  a  i^riori  objection  would  be   overcome  by  facts 
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establishing  with  sufficient  clearness  the  contrary  ;  but  these  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  produced.  The  proportion  of  the 
lines  quoted  bj  the  Rabbis  agreeing  with  the  metrical  canon  pi-o- 
posed  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  greater  than,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  canon,  and  the  form  of  many  Hebrew  words,  could  be 
attributed  to  accidental  causes.^  IS'or,  so  far  as  I  could  jndge,  was 
there  anything  in  the  linos — as  there  would  have  been  in  an  equal, 
or  even  in  a  smaller,  proportion  of  iambics  or  hexameters — to  show 
that  their  precise  conformation  was  the  result  of  design ;  and  in 
some  cases,  as  I  thought,  the  metrical  form  prevented  the  best 
words  and  expressions  being  adopted  in  the  restoration.  These 
were  the  reasons  which  operated  with  me  when  I  wrote  my  notice 
of  the  Professoi''s  Inaugural  Lecture  in  the  Oxford  Magazine  of 
February  5th  and  12th.  In  his  pi^esent  papers,  as  I  am  glad  to 
see,  the  Professor  has  indicated  more  fully  than  he  did  before 
the  inductions  on  which  he  founds  his  metrical  canon.  Whether 
these  are  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  which  I  was 
conscious  I  must  leave  others  to  consider :  I  feel  that  I  have  said 
on  the  subject  as  much  as  I  have  a  right  to  say.  But  I  readily 
allow,  that  if  the  Professor  should  succeed  in  restoring  metrically 
a  reasonably  large  proportion  of  Ben-Sira's  verses,  in  idiomatic 
Hebrew,  and  without  unduly  deserting  tradition,  he  would  have 
gained  a  great  point  :  for  the  possibility  of  metrical  uniformity,  on 
a  considerable  scale,  once  established,  would  tend  to  show  that  the 
uniformity  itself  was  the  result  of  design. 

As  regards  the  relative  date  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Ecclesiasticus, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  neither  Professor  Cheyne  nor  myself 
desired  to  maintain  that  they  were  "contemporary."  Professor 
Cheyne  expressly  said  otherwise.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  said 
that,  to  judge  from  such  linguistic  evidence  as  was  before  me, 
they  appeared  to  belong  to  the  same  period,  I  purposely  avoided 
using  the  term  "contemporary,"  because  some  of  the  words  quoted 
from  Ben-Sira  by  the  Rabbis  appeared  to  me  to  raise  a  presump- 
tion, though  not  quite  a  decisive  presumption,  that  Ben-Sira's  pro- 
verbs were  later  than  Ecclesiastes.     And  of  the  words  recovered 

'  What  this  proportion  is,  it  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  ascertain  for 
himself.  Those  who  are  not  in  the  fortunate  position  of  the  Laudian  Professor 
of  being  able  to  add  to  the  quotations  that  have  been  observed  by  other  scholars, 
must  content  themselves  with  those  collected  by  Dukes,  Rabbinische  Biumeiilese, 
pp.  67-84,  who  cites  something  like  fifty  lines,  agreeing  more  or  less  closely  with 
those  occurring  in  the  extant  book  of  Ecclesiasticus. 
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for  Ben-Sira  by  the  Laudian  Professor  (above,  p.  301  fF.)  there 
are  some  which  materially  confirm  this  presumption.  Ecclesiastes 
contains  many  examples  of  words  and  usages  common  in  the 
Mislinah,  which  otherwise  occur  either  not  at  all  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  only  in  admittedly  late  books,  such  as  Chronicles  and 
Esther  ^ ;  and  hence  it  must,  I  suppose,  as  is  generally  allowed,  be 
assigned  to  the  period  when  these  idioms  had  begun  to  form.  But 
I  readily  grant  that  the  restorations  of  the  Laudian  Professor 
increase  the  probability  that  Ecclesiastes  belongs  to  an  earlier 
stage  of  this  period  than  Ecclesiasticus,  and  tend  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  it  may  be  assigned,  as  is  done  for  instance  by  Pro- 
fessor Cheyne,-  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Persian  rule,^  and  I  will- 
ingly allow  that  the  development  of  the  rabbinic  dialect,  as  it 
appears  in  Ben-Sira,  is  to  a  certain  extent  different — I  cannot 
yet  bring  myself  to  say  (p.  316)  "  wholly  different " — from  its 
development  in  Ecclesiastes.  1  only  venture  somewhat  to  doubt 
the  argument  based,  p.  299  f.,  on  the  Tai^gum  to  Ecclesiastes. 
For  this  Targum  is  very  paraphi-astic,  and  the  terms  there  re- 
ferred to  occur  not  in  word-for-word  renderings  of  the  text  of 
Ecclesiastes,  but  in  the  additions  of  the  Targumist,  and  usually 
introduce  ideas  neither  contained  nor  implied  in  the  text  itself.^ 
Hence  it  seems  to  me  precarious  to  argue,  from  their  occurrence 
in  the    Targum,  that  they    were   not   known   to  the    author    of 

^  See  C.  H.  H.  Wright's  Ecclesiastes,  pp.  488-500  (though  these  pages  in- 
clude some  particulars  to  which  the  description  in  the  text  does  not  apply). 

-  Job  and  Solomo7i,  pp.  256-2.58.  On  p.  181  of  the  same  work  the  date  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  conjecturally  fixed  at  "  about  180  b.c."  The 
late  Dr.  Edersheim  placed  it  at  "  about  235  b.c.  or  earlier." 

3  But  it  remains,  I  suppose,  a  question  how  far,  in  what  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  age  of  transition,  even  contemporaries  would  use  precisely  the  same 
proportion  of  the  new  words.  For  if  Ecclesiastes  be  placed  at  a  date  which 
makes  it  approximately  contemporary  with  (say)  Chronicles  or  Esther,  its  style 
is  still  not  the  same  as  that  of  either  of  those  two  books ;  for  while  it  shares 
some  features  in  common  with  them,  it  also  exhibits  a  decided  Mishnic  colour- 
ing, which  these  books  do  not  display,  and  which  (in  the  Old  Testament)  is 
peculiar  to  itself.  And  if  Ecclesiastes  be  assigned  to  any  earlier  period,  the 
difference  between  it  and  contemporary  writings  will  be  the  greater. 

••  See,  for  instance,  the  good  and  evil  inclination  in  iii.  11;  vii.  8,  19;  ix.  11, 
15;  X.  1,  4,  10;  merit  in  iv.  10,  12;  v.  15  ;  vi.  4;  vii.  1,  15;  viii.  14; 
ix.  14,  16;  x.  19;  xi.  3;  the  third  tongue  in  x.  11.  The  case  is  similar 
mostly  with  pDV  (p.  302),  though  this  also  represents  occasionally  a  Hebrew 
expression;  viz.  }*Dn  (iii.  1,  17);  n"12T  (iii.  18;  viii.  2),  ~I31  (vii.  8),  and  "? 
(xii.  4).  But  |*Sn.  "121.  n"12T  are  not  used  in  Aramaic;  so  that  some  trans- 
lation in  the  case  of  these  words  was  necessary. 
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Ecclesiastes,  and  could  not  have  been  used  by  him  had  he  desired 
to  express  the  ideas  which  they  convey.  I  rather  rest  my  in- 
ference on  certain  of  the  more  characteristic  words,  occurring 
partly  in  the  rabbinical  quotations,  partly  in  the  verses  restored 
by  the  Laudian  Professor  (while  reserving  my  judgment,  at  least 
for  the  present,  in  the  case  of  some  amongst  the  latter).  I 
hope  also  that  I  do  not  differ  from  the  Professor  on  another 
point  so  widely  as  he  seems  from  his  concluding  sentence  to  sup- 
pose; for  I  certainly  think  that,  when  his  work  is  completed  (which 
I  trust  may  ere  long  be  the  case),  he  will  have  made  both  inte- 
resting and  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
dialect  spoken  circa  200  B.C.  The  time  however  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  ripe  for  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  degree  in 
which  his.  results  will  contribute  to  the  more  definite  or  secui'e 
solution  of  problems  of  the  "  higher  criticism  "  ;  for  the  linguistic 
character  of  Ben-Sira's  work  can  only  be  properly  estimated  when 
the  restoration  of  a  large  part  of  it  is  complete,  and  when  both 
the  nature  and  the  proportion  of  New  Hebrew  words  recovered 
for  it  with  certainty  are  exactly  known. 

S.  R.  Driver. 

Only  a  few  lines  shall  be  added  to  Professor  Driver's  note.  A 
statement  on  p.  297  seems  to  require  re-examination.  Most 
readers  will  certainly  understand  that  Professor  Delitzsch  main- 
tained the  same  view  of  the  Hebrew  quotations  from  Ben-Sira 
as  Zunz.  But  as  I  read  pp.  21  and  204  (cf.  181)  of  his  work 
on  Jewish  poetry,  this  great  Christian  Talmudist  held,  not  that 
Ben-Sira  wrote  "  pure  biblical  Hebrew,"  but  that  his  Hebrew 
presented  many  of  those  peculiarities  which  later  on  helped  to 
foi-m  the  idiom  of  rabbinism  ;  in  a  word,  that  it  was  transitional, 
Avhieh  is  what  we  also  thought  to  be  the  case.  With  regard  to 
Professor  Driver's  explanations,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  endorsing  them,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  anything  that 
I  have  said  or  implied  in  my  review.  I  thought  that  it  was  a 
complete  restoi-ation  that  was  aimed  at.  I  am  happy  to  be  assured 
of  the  contraiy.  I  even  hope  that  the  restoration  may  be  more 
complete  than  I  had  thought  possible,  and  am  certain  that  biblical 
critics  will  be  at  no  loss  to  harmonize,  as  they  have  ever  done, 
new  data  with  old.  Some  at  least  of  the  New  Hebrew  words  in 
the  author's  list  fully  satisfy  my  own    judgment.     1   could  wish 
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that  so  skilful  a  hand  might  some  day  give  us  as  a  irdpepyov 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon  in  Hebrew,  or  indeed  any  other  late 
Palestinian  Jewish  book  only  known  to  us  in  a  translation.  And 
if  he  only  could  prove  his  whole  metrical  theory  (1  fully  appreciate 
his  concession),  I  should  be  unfeignedly  glad  to  argue  backwards 
from  it. 

T.  K.  Chetne. 

[Author's  Note  to  r.  320,  l.  19. — Prof.  Driver's  words  wei-e 
ahout  hoenty  aphorisms.  As  several  of  these  aphorisms  are  of  more 
than  one  hemistich,  my  sentence  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
attribute  to  him  an  inaccuracy  of  which  he  was  not  really  guilty.] 


ABOBTIVE  ATTEMPT   TO   ARREST  JESUS. 
(John  vii.  30-36,  40-52.) 

I  TAKE  these  two  passages  together,  although  the  one  pre- 
cedes and  the  other  follows  our  Lord's  great  discourse  on 
the  water  of  life,  delivered  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  because  I  wish  to  bring  into  one  view  a  very 
remarkable  incident  of  that  week — I  mean  the  abortive 
attempt  of  the  authorities  to  arrest  our  Lord. 

In  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  this  occurrence, 
which  marks  the  opemng  of  a  fresh  stage  in  the  story, 
it  is  needful  to  notice  carefully  the  relations  of  Jesus  to 
the  court  of  justice  which  was  called  the  Sanhedrim. 

That  body  was  more,  to  be  sure,  than  a  court  of  justice. 
It  was  likewise  the  highest  council  of  legislation  and  of 
administration  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  was  the  most 
venerable  rehc  which  the  Koman  conquerors  had  left  stand- 
ing of  the  ancient  national  constitution  of  Israel.  But 
in  the  gospels,  the  character  in  which  we  have  to  do  with 
the  Great  Council  is  that  of  a  judicial  body,  competent  to 
try  the   highest   causes,   though   not   to   execute   its   own 
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capital  sentences.  Various  classes  of  causes  fell  under 
its  jurisdiction : — grave  public  disorders  or  revolts,  the 
misdemeanours  of  high  priests,  civil  rights  in  which  the 
public  interest  was  touched,  as  well  as  charges  of  blas- 
phemy and  all  claims  to  the  prophetic  or  Messianic  office. 
Of  course  the  case  of  Jesus  fell  under  one  or  other  of  the 
two  last  named.  In  effect,  it  fell  under  them  both.  Jesus 
notoriously  claimed  to  be  a  prophet  sent  from  God  and 
armed  with  Divine  authority  to  teach.  Had  He  claimed 
no  more  than  that,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  investigate  His  claims,  and  decide  on  the  mira- 
culous signs  by  which  they  were  supported.  It  was  the  fact 
that  He  went  on  to  call  Himself  more  than  a  simple  pro- 
phet, or  even  the  Messiah — called  Himself  the  Son  of  God, 
in  some  sense  which  inferred  Divine  origin  and  honour,  it 
was  this  which  ultimately  raised  the  accusation  on  which 
He  was  arraigned  into  one  of  blasphemy.  But  at  first  it  had 
appeared  likely  that  the  case  would  offer  itself  for  judgment 
merely  as  one  of  prophetic  signs.  At  the  former  festival, 
when  the  Bethesda  cripple  was  cured,  the  circumstance 
which  appeared  to  invalidate  that  cure  as  an  evidence  of  a 
prophetic  call  was  that  it  was  effected  on  a  Sabbath  day ; 
and  had  the  case  come  at  that  stage  under  formal  investi- 
gation, this  is  the  shape  which  it  would  have  assumed. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  that  earlier  miracle  was  never 
before  the  Sanhedrim  at  all.  Informally  or  unofficially  it 
exerted  a  most  powerful  and  damaging  influence  upon 
the  members  of  the  Council.  Most  of  them  probably  made 
up  their  minds  at  that  date  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Nazarene  prophet.  Many  of  them  began  already  to 
plot  against  Him ;  and  the  whole  policy  of  the  ruling 
class  from  that  day  onwards  had  been  distinctly  hostile. 
But  this  was  personal  prejudice,  literally  a  prejudging  of 
the  case ;  for,  down  to  this  Festival  of  Tabernacles  in 
October   before   His    death,  no  charge    against   Jesus   had 
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been  formulated  in  the  Council,  nor  had  He  ever  stood  as 
yet  at  its  bar  to  be  tried. 

None  the  less  it  was  a  current  expectation  in  Jerusalem 
that  His  re-appearance  there  would  be  promptly  followed 
by  His  arrest.  Hence  His  very  first  words  were  met  by 
certain  citizens  with  the  remark  :  "Is  not  this  He  whom 
they  are  seeking  to  put  to  death  ?  See  !  He  is  speaking 
boldly,  and  they  say  nothing  to  Him."  Possibly  it  was 
the  skill  which  our  Lord  had  shown  in  timing  His  arrival, 
not,  like  other  pilgrims,  before  the  festival  week  opened, 
but  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  which  rendered  it  more 
difficult  for  the  authorities  to  interfere  with  Him.  The 
rule  was  that  the  Sanhedrim  held  a  daily  session ;  but  an 
exception  was  always  made  to  this  rule  on  Sabbaths  and 
high  festivals.  On  such  holidays  the  court  did  not  sit. 
Probably  this  vacation  covered  the  whole  seven  or  eight 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  that  case,  no  formal 
meeting  could  be  legally  summoned  till  after  sundown  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  feast.  But  although  Jesus  could  not 
be  tried  till  then,  He  might  be  apprehended ;  for  during 
the  intervals  of  the  court,  the  leading  officials  must  have 
possessed  a  certain  responsibility  for  public  order,  with 
authority,  if  they  saw  cause,  to  arrest  supposed  offenders. 
I  imagine  it  was  by  some  such  exercise  of  provisional 
authority  that  the  officers  of  the  court  received  their  order 
to  arrest  Him.  The  Sanhedrim  was  a  large  body  of  fully 
seventy  members,  made  up  of  various  orders.  The  heads 
of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which  the  priesthood  was 
arranged  had  seats  ex  officiis ;  so  had  the  acting  pontiff 
and  all  ex-high-priests.  A  second  order  comprised  the 
so-called  "  elders,"  or  civil  heads  of  houses,  who  repre- 
sented the  old  tribal  princes.  A  third  order  was  made 
up  of  chosen  jurisconsults,  or  men  learned  in  the  sacred 
law,  under  the  name  of  "  Scribes  "  or  rabbis.  Now  we  find 
that  the  officers  received  their  instructions  from  some  of 
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the  first  named  or  priestly  order  of  counsellors,  who  were 
as  a  rule  Sadducees  in  belief,  and  from  some  of  the  last, 
who  were  as  a  rule  Pharisees  (ver.  32). 

The  order  was  given  on  the  very  day  of  our  Lord's  first 
appearance  in  the  temple.  It  must  have  been  late  in  the 
afternoon,  because  the  step  was  not  taken  until  the  more 
active  Pharisees,  mingling  with  the  throng  of  pilgrims,  had 
time  to  observe  how  favourable  was  the  impression  which 
His  words  had  created,  and  thereafter  to  concert  measures 
with  the  leading  members  of  the  hierarchy.  Obviously  the 
suggestion  emanated  from  the  Pharisaic  doctors,  but  was 
acquiesced  in  by  the  priestly  officials  who  were  more 
immediately  responsible.  Yet  it  was  not  so  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  this  was  done,  but  the  constables  still 
found  our  Lord  engaged  in  public  discourse.  No  sooner 
had  they  joined  the  outskirts  of  the  throng  which  hung 
upon  His  words  than  His  quick  eye  saw  them,  and  divined 
their  object.  Therefore,  pausing  in  His  address,  He  broke 
out  on  the  instant  into  ready  words,  which  were  a  virtual 
answer  to  the  new  step  just  taken  by  His  adversaries. 
They  were  confident,  and  withal  they  were  melancholy, 
words.  Secure  beneath  Divine  protection  till  His  time 
should  come,  Jesus  could  say  as  He  looked  at  the  officers 
'of  justice  on  His  track :  "  Yet  a  little  while  longer  am  I 
still  to  be  among  you  ";  but  He  instantly  added,  with  that 
sharp  prevision  of  early  death  which  never  failed  Him, 
"then  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent  Me!"  It  was  not  for 
Himself  that  this  prospect  awakened  any  alarm.  For 
Himself  it  meant  only  release — the  home-going  of  a  home- 
sick Son.  If  even  among  us  the  pure  of  heart  grow  weary 
of  earth,  and  turn  with  a  frequent  wistfulness  to  the  home- 
stead of  the  pure,  how  much  more  must  He  have  longed 
to  spread  His  wings  like  a  dove  and  be  at  rest !  But  a 
Saviour's  heart  carries  without  ceasing  the  burden  of 
others'  fate.     The  close  of  His  life  could  only  mean  to  His 
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unbelieving  countrymen  the  close  of  their  noblest  oppor- 
tunity and  the  loss  of  their  best  hope.  It  meant  that  they 
should  be  left  without  His  word  to  guide,  His  arm  to 
shield,  who,  if  they  had  received  Him,  would  have  been 
more  than  a  INIoses  in  their  extremity  and  more  than  a 
David  against  their  enemies.  "  There  comes  a  day,"  He 
mournfully  adds  (and  He  means,  "you  are  in  your  folly 
hurrying  it  on  "),  "  when  you  shall  seek  Me,  your  Messiah, 
and  shall  not  find  Me  :  for  where  I  am  going  ye  cannot 
come."  Like  so  many  of  our  Lord's  suggestive  sayings, 
this  language  wears  an  air  of  obscurity,  which  veiled  its 
meaning  from  the  frivolous  or  prejudiced  minds  that  did 
not  care  to  understand.  But  from  the  comments  and 
foolish  guesses  of  His  audience,  one  gathers  with  what 
irapressiveness  these  few  touching  words  must  have  been 
uttered. 

Thus  closed  in  sadness  the  evening  of  that  first  day  of  His 
appearance  in  the  temple,  15th  or  16th  of  October  (accord- 
ing to  Caspari).  How  the  time  was  spent  till  the  19th  or 
20th,  when  the  festival  ended,  we  do  not  know.  Very 
likely  the  fragment  which  tells  us  that  the  Lord's  nightly 
place  of  refuge  was  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  His  daily 
place  of  resort  the  temple  court  (vii.  53-viii.  1),  describes 
the  situation  correctly  enough.  But  if  so,  the  officers  must 
have  hung  about  His  audiences  day  after  day  in  search  of 
a  favourable  chance  to  do  their  office.  At  last  came  the 
morning  of  the  last  and  great  day  when,  at  the  drawing  of 
Siloam  water,  Jesus  startled  the  throng  and  made  the  wide 
area  ring  with  His  wonderful  self- witness :  "  Come  unto  Me, 
and  drink."  Possibly  these  few  words  were  no  more  than 
the  opening  or  the  burden  of  a  long  discourse.  Possibly, 
too,  they  were  left  unexplained  in  startling  brevity  and 
obscurity  in  order  to  stimulate  inquiry.  At  any  rate,  they 
did  not  fall  in  vain.  Although  it  was  the  time  for  pilgrims 
to  break  up  their  encampments  and  make  preparations  for 
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leaving,  still  in  every  booth  the  v^onderful  Prophet  was  the 
single  theme  of  conversation.  With  His  singular  claims 
discussion  was  no  less  busy  than  ever,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  people  was  no  less  divided.  Nay,  the  evangelist  permits 
us  to  see  that  on  this  closing  day  the  controversy  over  Jesus' 
pretensions  had  grown  hotter  than  ever,  and  that  His  parti- 
sans were  both  more  numerous  and  more  confident  than 
on  the  day  of  His  first  appearance.  On  that  first  occasion, 
the  loudest  voices  had  been  theirs  who  shouted,  "  Thou 
hast  a  devil,"  or  theirs  who  boasted,  "We  know  this  fellow 
whence  He  comes."  Then  the  well-disposed  from  Galilee 
and  elsewhere,  overborne  by  the  local  opinion  of  the  capi- 
tal, had  ventured  only  such  a  remonstrance  as  this:  "  When 
the  Messiah  does  appear,  will  he  do  more  signs  than  those 
which  up  in  the  north  we  have  seen  this  Man  perform?" 
Now,  however,  under  the  cumulative  impression  of  four 
days'  teaching,  the  friendly  voices  are  in  the  ascendant. 
The  least  bold  of  His  favourers  urge  that  at  the  lowest  He 
must  surely  be  the  expected  Prophet  who  was  to  herald 
Messiah's  advent.  Others  more  daring  bluntly  asserted, 
"  He  is  Himself  the  Messiah."  No  doubt  while  the  well- 
disposed  were  thus  divided  in  opinion,  there  was  not  want- 
ing a  different  class  to  insinuate  doubts  by  bringing  up 
afresh  the  usual  mistake  about  His  birthplace.  It  is  clear 
that  the  presumed  Galilsean  nativity  of  One  who  was  best 
known  as  the  Man  of  Nazareth  told  heavily  against  His 
acceptance  with  the  people,  as  we  shall  soon  find  it  urged 
to  His  disadvantage  by  the  rabbis  as  well ;  for  few  points 
in  Messianic  prediction  were  more  firmly  established  or 
more  widely  understood  than  this,  that  the  Christ,  as  a 
descendant  of  Bethlehem's  royal  townsman,  should  Himself 
be  born  in  Bethlehem.  Those  who  raised  this  objection 
were  probably  honest  though  ignorant  doubters,  and  they 
had  some  excuse  for  their  hesitation.  There  was  still 
however   a  party  in  the  crowd,  though  overborne  for  the 
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moment,  who  wanted  not  will,  had  they  only  dared,  to 
arrest  Him  on  the  spot.  But  it  shows  how  completely  the 
prevailing  sentiment  ran  in  His  favour  that  day,  that,  not 
only  did  none  of  these  zealots  lay  on  Him  an  unauthorized 
hand,  not  even  the  officers  told  off  on  duty  for  the  very 
purpose  had  the  heart  to  execute  their  errand. 

From   that   heated   oriental   crowd  which  thronged   the 
pavement  of  the  sacred  courts  in  noisy,  loud  debate  beneath 
the  open  sky,  we  are  next  carried  into  the  solemn  council 
chamber  hard  by,  where  at  length,  the  sacred  season  over, 
a  hurried  session  had  been  convened  to  try  the  Prophet. 
The  high  priest   was  the  usual  president.     The   members 
sat  around  in  a  semi-circle ;  the  ofticers  were  in  attendance. 
No  other  business  intervened  to  damp  the  eagerness  of  the 
bigoted  party,  those  most  hostile   to  Jesus,  at  whose   in- 
stance the  warrant  had  been  issued.     One  hears  their  cry 
of  disappointment:    "Why  have  ye   not   brought  Him?" 
Is  there  not  something  quite  extraordinary  about  this  Man  ? 
Not  only  has  He  turned  the  people  on  His  side,  the  spell 
of  His  words  has  fallen   likewise   on  the  very  constables. 
Compelled  by  their  duty  to  keep  for  days  within  earshot  of 
Him,   these  .rough  fellows  are   somehow  disarmed   by  the 
mingled  sweetness  and  majesty  of  His  discourses,  or — shall 
we   say? — by  the   superhuman  pathos    and    purity  of  His 
demeanour  !     Perhaps  by  both.     His  solemn,  tender  words 
of  searching  spirituality,  enforced  by  the  charm  of  a  per- 
sonality wholly  unearthly,  because  sinless,  had  touched  their 
hearts.     A  new-born  enthusiasm  for  the  Prophet  contends 
with  their   professional  fear   to   offend  their  masters,    and 
prevails.     No ;  they  can  better  brave  the  court's  displeasure 
than  the   face  and  the  words  of  that   Speaker.     On  Him 
they  can  lay  no  hand.     "  Never  did  a  man  speak  like  this 
One." 

The  history  of  Christendom  has    echoed  the  testimony 
extorted  from  these  poor  fellows'  lips.     The  spell  of  Jesus 
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has  been  laid  upon  many  a  heart  since  then  :  on  many  a 
gentler  and  more  susceptible  heart  than  theirs,  and  also 
upon  many  rude  and  dark  and  evil  ones,  which  it  has 
charmed  into  mildness  and  obedience.  We  too  will  be 
sure  to  feel  it,  if,  with  open  minds,  we  subject  ourselves  to 
His  influence,  listen  to  His  teaching,  or  draw  near  enough 
to  sit  day  after  day  at  His  gentle  feet.  Nothing  so  Divine 
is  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else,  no  words  so  spiritual  or 
so  living,  no  personal  character  so  divinely  high  in  its 
unselfishness  and  piety.  The  road  to  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity lies  in  steady  familiarity  with  Christ  Himself.  "  To 
whom  else  can  we  go?"  said  Peter,  after  two  years  of 
fellowship;  "Thou  hast  the  words  of  life  eternal!  "  After 
two  days  only  of  listening  said  these  men,  "  Never  spake 
any  man  like  Him  !  " 

It  was  easy  for  the  councillors,  balked  of  their  prey,  to 
browbeat  the  messengers ;  easy  to  taunt  them  with  being 
silly,  ignorant  fellows,  readily  gulled  by  an  impostor.  Nor 
do  I  know  in  literature  any  words  which  better  condense 
the  scorn  and  conceit  which  characterize  all  priestly  and 
privileged  orders  in  their  decline  than  these  of  the  angry 
Pharisees  :  "  Are  ye  also  led  astray?  Has  any  one  of  the 
rulers  believed  on  Him,  or  any  one  of  the  Pharisees  ?  But 
this  multitude — this  crowd  of  common  people — knowing 
nothing  of  the  law,  are  accursed!"  It  i)ositively  makes 
one  shudder  to  hear  such  language  from  lips  that  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  most  pious  as  well  as  the  most  scholarly 
in  Israel  !  Words  more  diabolic  are  hardly  on  record  ; 
certainly  no  words  more  saturated  with  the  hierarchical 
temper !  Is  this  what  comes  of  sacred  castes,  and  guilds 
which  monopolize  religious  learning  and  privilege  ?  this 
full-blown  arrogance  ?  this  bitter  scorn  of  common  men  ? 
Alas,  yes  !  I  suppose  it  is.  If  there  is  anything  human 
nature  cannot  bear  without  deterioration,  it  is  to  be  a 
monopolist — of  profit,  of  power,  of  honour;    but   there  is 
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one  monopol}'  worse  than  any  of  these :  it  is  the  presumed 
monopoly  of  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  His  ways.  Let  us  be  right  thankful  that  Christ 
has  for  ever  abolished  in  His  kingdom  the  system  of  ;privi- 
lege  which  wrought  such  mischief  before  He  came,  and 
has  planted  here  among  men  a  city  of  God's  grace  which 
stands  foursquare,  and  has  a  gate  that  is  open  to  every 
comer  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ! 

But  what  was  to  be  done"?  When  their  anger  was  spent, 
it  must  have  grown  clear  that  for  the  present  nothing  more 
could  be  done.  Only  the  language  used  in  the  debate  by 
the  fanatical  anti- Jesus  party  made  it  equally  clear  that  they 
looked  already  upon  His  guilt  as  a  settled  question,  and  that 
they  were  prepared  to  go  any  length  against  Him.  Now 
no  large  body  of  responsible  and  experienced  men  of  affairs 
ever  existed  which  did  not  number  a  certain  proportion 
with  cool  enough  heads  and  fair  enough  tempers  to  see 
that  this  was  the  grossest  possible  violation  of  justice  and 
even  of  decency.  It  was  condemning  a  man  before  he  had 
been  so  much  as  put  upon  his  trial.  How  many  honour- 
able men  there  were  in  the  Sanhedrim  whom  the  violence 
of  their  colleagues  outraged,  we  do  not  know :  possibly  a 
larger  number  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  assume. 
At  any  rate  their  views  found  one — and  only  one — timid 
exponent.  The  same  aged  councillor  who  two  years  before 
had  ventured  to  interview  the  young  prophet  at  the  very 
outset  of  His  mission,  and  who  in  six  short  months  more 
was  to  assist  at  the  burial  of  His  dead  body,  he  was  the  man 
among  the  secret  favourers  of  the  Galilgean  to  interpose 
a  modest  caveat.  No  remonstrance  could  have  been  more 
mild ;  yet  such  was  the  rawness  and  exasperation  of  the 
majority,  that  they  turned  even  on  their  venerable  colleague 
almost  with  fury,  at  least  with  insolence.  They  roundly 
accused  him  of  sympathy  with  the  new  Gahkean  sect,  and 
with  ill-mannered  words  sent  him  to  the  Scriptures  to  find 
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out  if  ever  a  prophet  had  come  out  of  Galilee.  Unluckily 
for  their  own  credit,  they  were  too  angry  to  he  quite  accu- 
rate. Otherwise  they  might  have  recollected  that  Jonah  of 
Gath-hepher  had  been  a  Galilaean.  Bat  what  mattered  a 
trifling  error  of  memory  when  the  mouth  of  a  troublesome 
objector  was  to  be  stopped  ? 

The  whole  scene  is  extremely  painful.  It  is  pitiable,  as 
well  as  scandalous,  to  see  the  gray  beards  of  the  State,  men 
clothed  with  high  office,  so  far  forget  themselves  through 
the  blinding  influence  of  fanatical  passion.  But  for  the 
moment  (and  this  is  the  important  point)  the  danger  had 
passed.  To  the  precious  life  of  our  Eedeemer  was  granted 
a  brief  respite,  for  yet  more  deeds  of  mercy,  yet  more  words 
of  truth.  Even  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  was  still 
comparatively  safe  ground  for  a  couple  of  months  to  come. 
So  perplexed  had  now  become  the  position  of  the  authori- 
ties, that  they  were  not  at  all  likely  at  present  to  attempt 
His  arrest  again.  Hence  we  find  Him  next  morning  calmly 
pursuing  His  work  in  the  temple  court  as  if  nothing  had 
transpired,  nor  did  He  finally  quit  the  vicinity  of  the  capital 
till  after  the  middle  of  December. 

Safe  in  the  presence  of  plots,  calm  in  the  midst  of 
passions,  how  perfect  an  illustration  does  our  blessed  Lord 
afford  of  that  beatitude  of  the  upright  man  : 

"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 

"Whose  iTiind  is  stayed  on  Thee: 

Because  he  trusteth  in  Thee." 
"  He  shall  cover  thee  with  His  feathers, 

And  under  His  wings  shalt  thou  trust : 

His  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler." 

J.  Oswald  Dykes. 
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AN  EPHESIAN  STUDY. 

The  name  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  whose  death  was  lately 
announced,  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  discovery  of  the 
temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis.  From  her  precinct,  and  from 
the  theatre,  he  recovered  not  only  important  architectural 
remains,  but  also  a  number  of  inscribed  marbles,  which  are 
now  safely  housed  in  the  British  Museum.  A  provisional 
text  of  most  of  these  documents  formed  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  bulky  volume  on  EpJiesus,  pubhshed  in  1877. 

Students  of  Roman  provincial  government  perused  these 
documents  with  great  interest,  and  scholars  like  Mommsen 
and  Waddington  have  made  them  yield  important  historical 
results.  Not  less  eagerly  did  the  theologian  approach  them, 
hoping  to  glean  new  data  for  the  criticism  of  early  Christian 
history  and  literature.  Thus  in  the  following  spring  (May, 
1878),  an  article  by  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot  appeared  in 
the  Contemporary  Beview,  in  which,  with  his  usual  clearness, 
he  showed  how  Mr.  Wood's  discoveries  conjQrm  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Acts.  The  official  language  of  decrees  and  dedi- 
cations, the  titles  of  magistrates  and  priests,  the  place  filled 
by  Artemis  in  Ephesian  thought  and  life,  all  these,  it  is 
pointed  out,  verify  to  the  letter  the  story  of  St.  Paul's 
Ephesian  labours. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  task  to  re-edit,  for  the  trustees  of  the 
Museum,  the  whole  of  the  marbles  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Wood.  Many  of  these  were  unpublished ;  many  more 
came  to  the  Museum  in  fragments,  and  have  been  recom- 
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bined  so  far  as  my  patience  and  skill  permitted.  The  result 
of  my  labours  will  shortly  see  the  light  as  Part  III.  of  Greek 
Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum  (section  2).  In  the 
meantime  I  wish  to  submit  to  public  judgment  one  dis- 
covery which  will,  I  think,  be  of  interest  to  students  of  the 
New  Testament. 

I. 

One  of  Wood's  marbles^  exhibits  a  list  of  Ephesian 
citizens,  arranged  according  to  their  tribes,  two  from  each 
tribe.  It  was  already  known  that  the  body-politic  was 
divided  into  six  tribes  ;  this  document  acquaints  us  with 
their  names  and  their  order.  Further,  each  tribe  was  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  chiliastyes  or  "thousands";  and 
accordingly,  in  this  catalogue,  after  each  citizen's  name  and 
the  name  of  his  father,  is  added  the  name  of  his  thousand. 
Only  one  name  is  wanting,  through  a  break  at  the  foot  of 
the  stele ;  it  is  the  name  of  the  twelfth  citizen,  the  second 
member  of  the  sixth  tribe.  One  thing  is  clear :  we  have 
here  an  official  list  of  a  board  of  magistrates,  representatives 
of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  It  had  been  suggested  "  that 
the  list  was  a  list  of  the  prytanes,  or  presidents  of  the 
public  assembly  ;  but  this  conjecture  proves  to  be  mistaken. 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover,  among  the  many  Ephe- 
sian fragments  brought  by  Mr.  Wood,  a  small  portion  of 
a  beautifully  sculptured  cornice,  which  clearly  had  once 
adorned  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  an  inscribed  stele 
or  pillar ;  for  indeed  the  commencement  of  an  inscription 
was  legible  upon  the  fragment.  This  fragment  of  cornice 
I  placed  upon  the  monument  described  above,  and  it  was 
at  once  evident  that  the  two  marbles  formed  parts  of 
the  same  original  monument,  and  that  by  their  reunion 
I  had  recovered  the  heading  of  the  inscription.     What  was 

'  Inscriptions  from  the  Augusteuvi,  1. 

2  By  Menadier,  Qua  condicione  Ephesii  usi  sint,  etc.,  p.  26. 
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more,  though  the  lines  of  the  heading  were  incomplete 
through  fracture,  yet  no  reasonable  doubt  remained  but 
that  they  read  originally  as  follows :  The  senate  and  people 
do  public    honour   to   those  loho  served   as    temple-ioardens 

during  the  prijtanij  of ,  in  the   year  of  Demetrius. 

Then  follows  the  catalogue  of  names,  as  already  described, 
beginning  thus  : 

1.  Of  the  Ephesine  Tribe  : 

Demetrius,  son  of  MenophiluSy  son  of  Trijphon,  of  tlie  Thou- 
sand Boreis  ;  Thoas,  son  of  Dracontomenes,  of  the  Thousand 
Oinopes. 

2.  Of  the  Augustan  Tribe  : 
(And  so  on). 

Our  list  then  is  a  list  of  temple- wardens  (yeoTroiot'),^  and 
at  the  head  of  the  list  stands  a  certain  Demetrius,  He 
belongs  to  that  tribe  which  takes  precedence  of  all  the 
others  because  it  claims  the  greatest  antiquity  and  the 
purest  Ephesian  blood — <^v\r}  'E(f)eai(ov,  the  "  Ephesine 
Tribe."  Thus  it  precedes  even  the  Augustan  Tribe  {(f)vXr) 
Xe^aarri),  which  had  been  added  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and 
which  accordingly  takes  precedence  of  all  the  tribes  save 
the  Ephesine.  Moreover,  the  name  of  Demetrius  stands 
before  that  of  his  colleague  Thoas,  the  other  representative 
of  the  leading  tribe,  so  that  this  whole  board  of  temple- 
wardens  is  styled  "the  board  of  Demetrius'  year."  From 
the  prominence  of  his  twice-repeated  name  it  seems  safe  to 
infer  that  he  presided  at  meetings  of  the  board  as  primus 
inter  pares,  either  as  senior  member  of  the  leading  tribe, 
or  by  vote  of  his  colleagues. 

As  for  the  name  Demetrius,  it  is  common  enough : 
derived  simply  from  the  goddess  Demeter,  it  had  no  special 
significance,  no  local  colour,  and  the  career  of  the  "  Taker 
of  Cities"  had  given  it  world-wide  currency.  At  Ephesus 
the  name  was  not  uncommon ;  it  is  found  at  least  thrice 

'  NeoTTOiot  for  veosTroiol  or  vtwivoML  was  an  established  vulgarism. 
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as  a  magistrate's  name  on  Ephesian  coins  of  the  first  three 
centuries  b.c.-^  It  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Ephesian 
documents  of  the  imperial  time,  and  it  is  at  least  interest- 
ing to  the  student  of  the  Acts  to  come  upon  it  in  so 
important  a  connexion  in  this  Ephesian  stele. 

Thus  far  we  are  on  solid  ground.  But  the  thought 
inevitably  occurred,  Has  this  Demetrius  the  temple-warden 
anything  to  do  with  the  Demetrius  of  Acts  xix.  ?  He  must 
be  indeed  a  tiro  who  would  allow  such  a  fancy  to  influence 
his  judgment.  A  little  experience  soon  convinces  us  that 
Greek  archaeology  gives  most  light  just  where  literature  and 
history  are  blank.  Even  where  historical  record  is  the 
fullest  and  contemporaneous  inscriptions  most  abound,  as 
at  Athens,  the  student  is  inclined  to  wonder  not  how  often, 
but  how  seldom,  the  narratives  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon 
overlap  and  coincide  with  the  epigraphic  records.  Archaeo- 
logy more  often  supplements  than  confirms  history.  It 
either  speaks  where  history  is  silent,  or,  if  it  speaks  of  the 
same  person  or  event,  it  speaks  in  so  different  a  relation 
and  with  so  novel  a  voice,  that  the  historical  imagination, 
tempered  by  severe  criticism,  must  be  called  into  play 
before  the  real  connexion  and  harmony  between  the  written 
history  and  the  archaeological  evidence  can  be  apprehended. 
But  when  this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  when  the  whole 
of  the  evidence,  monumental  and  literary,  has  been  focussed 
(so  to  speak)  upon  the  event  or  personage  under  discussion, 
the  result  is  a  vividness  of  realization,  a  certainty  of  convic- 
tion which  no  other  means  can  attain. 

Accordingly,  with  due  scientific  caution,  I  brushed  away, 
as  a  cobweb  of  the  brain,  the  idea  of  connecting  the  Deme- 
trius of  my  inscription  with  his  namesake  of  the  Acts, 
and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  date  of  the  monument. 
That  date  must  be  determined  by  indirect  evidence  alone. 
I  cannot  reproduce  here  all  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to 

^  Head,  Coinage  of  Ephesus. 
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assign  the  document  to  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  They  will  appear  shortly  in  my  larger  work  on  the 
Ephesian  marbles.  Some  arguments  however,  which  I 
have  allowed  less  place  in  my  commentary,  I  am  the  more 
willing  to  mention  here.  For  example,  an  inspection  of  the 
marble  shows  that  it  has  been  rudely  dealt  with,  and  that 
(it  would  seem)  in  ancient  times.  An  inscription  of  the 
second  century  a.d.  occupies  one  of  the  sides  {B),  the  right 
return  of  the  inscribed  front  A,  engraved  in  letters  very 
different  from  the  list  of  temple-wardens.  So  different 
indeed  are  they,  as  to  betray  a  different  age  and  an  altered 
style  of  art.  The  plain,  square,  Eoman-like  characters  of 
B  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  i.e.  140-'200  a.d., 
about  a  century  later  than  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  date 
of  ^.  The  subject  of  B  is  an  ex-voto  to  Artemis,  of  a  type 
very  common  in  the  second  century  :  "I  give  thanks  to 
thee,  0  Lady  Artemis,  I,  Caius  Scaptius  Frontinus,  a  temple- 
warden  and  a  senator,  together  with  my  wife,  Herennia 
Autronia,  upon  serving  as  an  essen  with  integrity  and  piety," 
etc.  (Ev'X^apiaTa)  aoi  Kvpia  ^'Aprefii,  T.'^Kcnnio'i  ^poi>recvo<i,  veo- 
iroio^,  ^ov\€VT/]<i,  aijv  Koi  Ttj  'yvvaiKi  fiov  'Epevvia  Avrpcovia, 
i(Ta7]V€V(Ta^  d<yvM<;  koL  6vaej3w<;). 

The  two  inscriptions  have  no  connexion  with  each  other; 
they  not  only  differ  in  style  and  date,  but  also  one  is  a 
public  and  the  other  a  private  monument.  I  take  it  that 
Scaptius  Frontinus  simply  appropriated  to  his  use  a  stele 
already  set  up  within  the  sacred  precinct.  Such  appropria- 
tion was  very  common  at  Ephesus,  as  the  marbles  prove,  in 
the  second  century.  The  prevailing  poverty  of  Greece  was 
the  motive  and  excuse  for  it.  Thus  Dio  Chrysostom,  in  his 
BJioclian  Oration,  twits  the  Khodians  upon  their  new  way 
of  paying  old  debts ;  they  make  old  honorary  statues  serve 
for  fresh  men,  by  simply  altering  the  name  below.  But  in 
truth,  to  the  men  of  the  second  century  the  first  century 
seemed  like  a  distant  past  :  a  deluge  had  swept  away  the 
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divine  glories  of  the  Julian  house,  and  a  new  era — more 
prosaic,  but  more  prosperous — had  begun  with  the  gens 
Flavia.  To  a  Tacitus,  to  a  Juvenal,  the  times  of  Tiberius 
or  of  Nero  seemed  as  the  memories  of  a  bad  dream.  These 
changed  conditions,  which  are  a  commonplace  of  historical 
writers,  find  their  reflex  in  the  styles  of  the  monuments, 
in  the  very  shaping  of  letters.  And  our  monument  is 
no  exception.  The  characters  of  the  Demetrius-list  on  A, 
though  lacking  the  delicate  firmness  of  earlier  days,  yet 
have  about  them  a  certain  elegance  which  reminds  us  at 
least  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  and  this  impression  is  confirmed 
by  the  rich  yet  graceful  design  of  the  cornice  above.  But 
in  the  centre  of  the  older  inscription  a  hole  some  two  inches 
deep  has  been  drilled,  and  in  the  back  of  the  marble  a 
similar  hole  appears.  A  glance  serves  to  show  that  the 
stele  was  early  diverted  from  its  original  purpose,  and 
perhaps  moved  from  its  original  position.  It  became  pro- 
bably one  of  a  series  of  marble  posts,  connected  together 
by  bars  of  iron  or  bronze,  to  form  a  fence  or  inclosure.  The 
original  front  thus  became  a  mere  subordinate  flank,  pierced 
to  receive  a  bar  ;  and  what  had  been  a  blank  side  of  the 
stone  was  now  the  front,  ready  to  receive  the  dedicatory 
inscription  of  Scaptius  Frontinus.  The  name  of  the  dedi- 
cator suggests  a  further  argument  for  the  date  alleged  for 
the  earlier  inscription.  In  the  list  of  temple-wardens,  to 
each  of  whose  own  names  the  name  of  the  father  and  often 
of  the  grandfather  is  appended,  there  occur  in  all  twenty- 
nine  names,  and  not  one  is  Koman,  each  is  purely  Greek. 
On  the  contrary,  in  Ephesian  documents  of  the  second  and 
later  centuries  Koman  names  become  perpetually  mixed 
with  Greek,  and  the  citizens  of  Ephesus,  like  Scaptius 
Frontinus,  have  very  commonly  Latin  names. 

Not  to  pursue  the  evidence  further,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  date  of  the  inscription  to  discourage  the  conjecture  that 
Demetrius   the  temple-warden  may  have  been  the  Deme- 
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trius  of  the  Acts  who  opposed  St.  Paul  in  the  year  57  a.d. 
There  is  nothing  indeed  specially  to  confirm  the  conjecture; 
it  must  remain  a  conjecture  to  the  end.  But  I  shall 
endeavour  now  to  show  that,  assuming  the  identification 
to  be  correct,  the  information  afforded  by  the  inscription 
explains  in  several  important  particulars  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts. 

II. 

The  narrative,  as  it  stands,  represents  the  riot  as  having 
its  origin  in  the  fear  of  Demetrius  for  his  trade  :  "  Our  craft 
is  in  danger."     He  is  a  silversmith,  with  many  artisans  in 
his  employ  ;  these  he  calls  together,  and  assures  them  that 
the  success  of  Paul  means  an  end  of  their  trade,  for  that  his 
doctrine  involved  the  nullity  of  graven  images.     It  is  true 
that  Demetrius  goes  on  to  appeal  to  another  motive  of  a 
less  personal  and  selfish  kind  ;  he  adjures  his  hearers  to 
rally  round  the  goddess   "  whom  all  Asia  and    the  world 
worshippeth,"  and  whose  glory  was  threatened  by  the  new 
teaching.     But  this  appeal  is  represented  as  only  subordi- 
nate to  the  other ;  the  primary  motive  with  him  and  his 
craftsmen  is  fear  for  a  threatened  trade.     There  is  nothing 
unlikely  in  this.     Few  things  are  so  sensitive  of  approach- 
ing danger  as  a  vested  interest ;  nothing  combines  men  so 
promptly  and  compactly  in  self-defence.     The  incident   of 
Ephesus  has  been  repeated  many  times  since  then — as  at 
this  moment  in  the  organization  of  the  liquor-dealers  in 
opposition  to  the  temperance  propaganda.     But  the  action 
of  Demetrius  appears  in  a  new  and  far  more   significant 
light,  if  he  really  was  (as  I  take  him  to  be)  the  Demetrius 
of  the  inscription,  and  if  the  honour  therein  voted  to  him 
and   his  colleagues  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Ephesus 
was  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered   by  him   and 
them  on  behalf  of  the  national  goddess. 

We  may  therefore  interpret  the  movement  as  really  origi- 
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Dating  with  the  temple-priesthood.^  None  would  keep  a 
closer  watch  upon  St.  Paul  than  they.  None  would  more 
jealously  note  the  results  and  tendencies  of  his  teaching. 
They  had  indeed  little  or  no  hostility  to  him  as  a  Jew. 
Jews  in  abundance  there  were  at  Ephesus,  living  under 
special  protection  of  the  imperial  and  the  local  govern- 
ment." For  many  generations  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion 
had  learned  how  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  heathen 
society  around.  A  mutual  toleration  was  quite  acknow- 
ledged. At  lasos,  early  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  a  Jew 
{NtK7]Ta<i  'Idaovo'i  'Iepocro\v^lrri<i — Le  Bas,  No.  294)  is 
named  in  a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  repair  of  the  city 
theatre.  Much  the  same  state  of  things  prevailed  at 
Ephesus,  as  Josephus  attests.  It  is  probable  that  Alex- 
ander the  Jew,  who  attempted  to  address  the  Ephesian 
mob,  is  to  be  identified  with  "  Alexander  the  coppersmith," 
the  renegade  Christian  Jew,  who  "  did  much  evil "  after- 
wards to  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim.  iv.  14)  ;  he  was 
almost  certainly  one  of  the  artisans  employed  in  the  work- 
shops of  Demetrius.  What  Alexander  desired  in  the 
theatre  was,  without  doubt,  to  clear  himself  and  his  fellow 
Jews  from  any  complicity  with  St.  Paul.  Alexander  and 
his  countrymen  at  Ephesus  were,  in  fact,  playing  the  same 
part  against  St.  Paul  which  the  Jews  of  Smyrna  so  cruelly 
enacted  against  St.  Polycarp  hardly  a  century  later.  It  is 
true  that,  when  the  populace  saw  that  Alexander  was  a 
Jew,  they  refused  him  a  hearing.  For  a  Jew,  though  tole- 
rated by  law,  and  even  respected  for  his  wealth  and  for  his 
strange  religious  lore,  yet  was  no  general  favourite;  and  now 
that  the  Ephesian  mob  was  charged  with  the  electricity  of 

1  This  suggestion  is  made  by  Zimmerniann,  Ephesos ;  but  he  has  no  evidence 
to  support  the  conjecture. 

"  Mr.  Wood  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  .Jewish  cemetery  at  Ephesus 
{Ephesus,  p.  125) ;  but  he  excavated  two  Jewish  tombstones,  in  one  of  which 
Jew  is  termed  apxeiarpos :  in  both,  the  Jewish  community  at  Ephesus  is  made 
the  trustee  of  the  tomb. 
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patriotic  and  religious  fervour,  the  sight  of  a  Jew  daring  to 
address  them  in  their  theatre  was  just  the  stimukis  to  create 
an  explosion.  Thus  the  storm  which  had  threatened  St. 
Paul  now  burst  upon  the  head  of  Alexander :  "  When  they 
knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  all  with  one  voice  for  the  space  of 
two  hours  cried  out,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 
But  ordinarily  the  Jew  lived  quite  peaceably  among  the 
Gentiles ;  and,  indeed,  to  the  tolerant  polytheist,  the 
reverence  of  the  Jew  for  his  far-oif  temple,  the  deputation 
{dewpia)  to  Jerusalem  for  festival  and  sacrifice,  and  other 
rules  of  Jewish  devotion,  must  have  presented  analogies  to 
Greek  ritual,  which  made  the  concordat  the  easier. 

The  case  of  St.  Paul  however  was  widely  different.  He 
preached  in  the  lecture-room  of  Tyrannus,  not  as  a  Jew, 
but  as  a  sophist,  a  philosopher.  It  was  a  time  of  wide- 
spread religious  inquiry ;  and  while  the  blind  superstition 
of  the  masses  and  the  ofiicial  rule  of  the  State  continued  to 
crowd  the  courts  of  the  Artemision  with  worshippers,  there 
were  many,  especially  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  leisured 
class,  to  whom  the  Artemis-worship  seemed  but  the  relic  of 
a  dying  system,  and  who  were  quite  ready  to  listen  to  this 
strange  new-comer,  with  his  ascetic  life,  his  sublime  ethical 
theory,  and  his  new  views  of  life  and  death.  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently remembered  also  that  every  religious  system  has  its 
sincere  and  spiritual  votaries.  Under  all  forms  of  worship 
there  remain  the  unchanging  needs  and  aspirations  of  man. 
Among  the  most  earnest  worshippers  of  Artemis  were  those 
who  would  be  the  first  to  embrace  a  more  spiritual  religion. 
And  at  a  period  when  the  traditional  beliefs  were  greatly 
undermined,  these  earnest  and  devout  spirits  were  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  old  system.  From  these,  apart  from  the 
stated  festivals  and  public  sacrifices,  came  the  most  frequent 
attendance  at  the  temple,  the  richest  offerings,  the  costliest 
dedications.  No  class  of  worshipper  could  paganism  less 
afford  to  lose ;  and  yet  it  was  precisely  these  who  gradually 
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would  be  attracted  by  the  deeper  doctrines  of  the  Cross. 
We  can  imagine  how  tenderly  and  wisely  that  sympathetic 
teacher,  who  became  all  things  to  all  men,  would  deal  with 
these  earnest  inquirers  from  the  very  heart  of  paganism  ; 
and  how,  without  one  harsh  word  against  Artemis,  he  would 
for  ever  detach  them  from  her  worship.  The  loss  of  even 
a  few  such  individuals  and  families  would  be  keenly  felt 
and  resented  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  Artemision. 

Another  religious  influence  was  also  at  work,  which  has 
only  of  late  been  estimated   aright  as  a  jprceparatio  evan- 
gelica.     Everywhere  through  the  Grseco-Roman  world  one 
universal   religion,  having   the    advantage   of  rich   endow- 
ments and  perfect  organization,   had  been  steadily  propa- 
gated by  the  ruling  powers,  and  was  rooted  as  deeply  in  the 
grateful  affection  as  in  the  fears  of  the  subject  masses, — the 
cultus  of  the  Caesars.     This  religion,  universal,  intelligible, 
with  its  splendour  of  recurrent  festivals,  with  its  frequent 
anniversaries  of  birthdays  and  accession  days,  with  its  very 
tangible  rewards  and  no  less  sensible  sanctions  of  fear,  was 
effectually  undermining  the  old  local  worships.     Already  at 
Ephesus  a  temple  of  the  Augusti  had  been  reared  within  the 
precinct  of  Artemis  herself,  and  the  title  which  Ephesus 
had  once  claimed  with  such  a  proud  humility,  JVe&)«:6po<?  ti)§ 
'ApreiJbiZo^    ("temple-sweeper,  or  sacristan,    of  Artemis"), 
was    all    but   extinct :    in   official   language,  on  coins   and 
inscriptions,  Ephesus  is  "  Sacristan  of  the  Augusti."     At  a 
somewhat  later  date  the  worship  of  the  Caesars,  which  at 
present  gave  a  certain  negative  help  to  the  gospel  by  sap- 
ping the  traditional  polytheism,  became  positively  hostile  to 
Christianity.    It  could  not  brook  the  refusal  of  the  Christian 
to   pay  divine  homage  to  Caesar  ;    and  the  Christian  who 
refused,  was  punished,  not  as  a  heretic  in  religion,  but  as  a 
traitor  to  the  throne. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked,  as  a  student  of  Ephesian 
antiquities,  what  I  thought  of  Mr.  Long's  Diana  or  Christ. 
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Opinions   may  differ   as   to   the  merits  of  that  celebrated 
picture   as   a  work   of  art ;    and   its    archaeology  is   rather 
difficult  to  criticise,  because  I  do  not  know  what  date  the 
painter   had   in   view.      As   however   the   Artemision   was 
burned  down  by  the  Goths  in  the  year  a.d.  262,  we  may 
suppose  the  picture  intended  to  represent  a  possible  inci- 
dent of   the  first  two  centuries    and    a    half.      If  so,  the 
situation  is  untrue  to  fact.     The  Eoman  proconsul  is  re- 
presented as  threatening  an  Ephesian  maiden  with  death 
for   refusing   worship   to   Artemis.      I    am    not    aware    of 
any  Koman  law    to   compel   man   or   woman   to   worship 
Ephesian   Artemis.     If   any   Ephesian   woman   refused   to 
worship  the   goddess,  and    the    Ephesian   authorities    had 
made  this  (which  is  absurd)  a  matter  of  accusation  before 
the  Eoman  proconsul,  he  would  have  driven  them  from  the 
judgment  seat  with  no  less  contempt  than  Gallio  showed  to 
the  accusers  of  St.  Paul  at  Corinth.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  attitude  of  tlie  Eoman  governors  towards  the  local  cults 
was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  EngHsh  Government 
towards  the  polytheism   of  India ;    it  was  an   attitude  of 
politic  toleration,  of  patronage  outwardly  the  more  cordial 
because  it  concealed  a  secret  contempt.     From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  only  influential 
"friends"   of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  were  "certain    of  the 
Asiarchs."     Now,  while  there  are  some  points  in  the  use 
of  this  title  which  are  still  under  discussion,  one  fact  is 
absolutely  certain.     "  Asiarch  "  was  a  title  given  to  those 
citizens,  and  those  only,  who  had  presided  over  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  festivals  and  games  held  in  honour 
of  the  Caesars  by  the  provincial  league  organized   for  the 
Csesar-worship.^     In   other   words,   at  the  moment   of  ex- 
treme crisis,  when  St.  Paul  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  devotees  of  Artemis,  pressure  is  put  upon  him 
by  certain  influential  citizens,  who  were  notable  supporters 

•  See  Bishop  Lightfoot  on  the  Asiarchate,  in  his  Ignatius,  ii.  987  ff. 
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of  the  CsBsar- worship,  "  not  to  adventure  himself  into  the 
theatre  "  ;  and  their  friendly  intervention  saved  his  life. 

So  far  then  every  detail  falls  into  its  place,  and  we  can 
perfectly  understand  the  attitude  of  the  temple  authorities 
towards  St.  Paul.  Long  before  any  falling  off  could  be 
perceived  in  the  demand  for  images  of  Artemis,  long  before 
the  gospel  had  thinned  her  crowd  of  pilgrims,  the  hierarchy 
would  be  sensible  of  the  apostle's  influence.  Some  of  their 
most  devout  supporters  had  left  them ;  what  was  worse, 
they  made  no  secret  of  the  reason.  They  were  zealous  in 
persuading  others  to  do  the  same.  The  lecture-room  of 
St.  Paul  was  crowded  daily ;  philosophic  student,  oriental 
mystic,  inquisitive  Greek,  all  found  the  teacher  interesting, 
impressive.  To  some  he  was  convincing  ;  through  him  they 
were  admitted  into  a  new  world  of  ideas,  became  sharers 
in  unutterable  hopes.  "We  may  suppose  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  priests  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  apostle.  But  what  could  they  do  ?  He  had  infringed  no 
law ;  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  sacrilege,  no  impiety ;  the 
rigid  impartiality  of  the  Koman  rule  gave  them  no  encou- 
ragement. St.  Paul  had  used  the  liberty  allowed  to  every  rhe- 
torician or  philosopher,  to  every  charlatan  (to  an  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  as  well  as  a  Dio  Chrysostom)  to  instruct  his 
scholars  by  tongue  or  pen.  Legally  then  St.  Paul's  position 
was  unassailable,  and  the  temple  authorities,  if  they  wished 
to  attack  him,  must  do  so  indirectly.  Our  inscription  helps 
us  to  understand  precisely  the  plan  they  adopted. 

The  topography  of  Ephesus  was  peculiar ;  ^  the  famous 
temple,  as  we  now  know,  was  not  within  the  city  walls,  but 
lay  about  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  under  a  hill-fort 
now  called  Aiasluk.  From  early  times,  especially  under 
Persian  rule,  the  priesthood  of  the  Artemision  had  enjoyed 
an  influence  which  rivalled,  and  sometimes  overshadowed, 

'  See  E.  Curtius's  Beitrflge  zzir  Geschichte  tind  Topographie  Kleinasieiis,  and 
Mr.  Wood's  book  and  maps. 
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the  civic  authorities :  in  fact,  this  dual  organization  is  the  key 
to  Ephesian  history.  But  no  semblance  of  rivalry  between 
temple  and  city  was  possible  now  :  all  authority  everywhere 
in  the  world  was  controlled,  overawed,  reduced  to  a  tame 
and  uniform  level  by  the  omnipotence  of  Csesar.  Under  the 
empire  the  temple  became  the  chief  glory  of  the  town,  its 
worship  a  chief  source  of  profit.  All  the  world  flocked  to 
the  shrine,  and  the  worship  of  Ephesian  Artemis  was  carried 
back  by  pilgrims  to  every  region  round  the  Mediterranean. 
And  accordingly,  as  the  temple  held  so  large  a  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  all  Ephesus,  a  board  of  twelve  citizens,  annually 
elected,  two  from  each  tribe,  acted  as  neopoioi.  They  were 
the  churchwardens  of  the  temple,  they  were  the  lay 
guardians  of  the  sacred  fabric ;  they  had  general  charge  of 
its  treasures  and  its  ornaments.  They  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  city  in  its  interest  in  the  Artemision. 
Chosen  as  they  were  from  each  subdivision  of  the  citizens, 
they  were  completely  in  touch  with  the  whole  population, 
with  every  part  of  Ephesian  society.  The  importance  of 
this  board  we  may  infpr,  not  only  from  its  frequent  mention 
in  Ephesian  documents,  but  also  from  the  important  func- 
tions discharged  by  similar  boards  in  neighbouring  cities.^ 
If  any  men  were  qualified  to  organize  an  attack  upon  St. 
Paul,  assuredly  it  was  the  board  of  neopoioi,  a  body  at  once 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  concerned  intimately  with  the  temple 
worship,  yet  drawn  from  amid  the  ranks  of  the  citizens. 
Of  this  board  Demetrius — as  our  inscription  indicates — is 
the  chairman.  He  is  himself  the  link  between  the  temple 
and  the  municipality.  He  is  a  wealthy  burgess,  the  head 
of  a  thriving  firm  ;  his  personal  influence  is  therefore  great 
among  the  commercial  classes  of  Ephesus.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  his  colleagues  on  the  board  were  men  of  a  some- 

'  For  the  neopoioi  of  lasos,  see  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  viii.,  1887, 
p.  105  ;  for  those  of  Samos,  see  Mittlieilungen  des  deutsches  areMol.  Institutes 
ix.,  1884,  p.  259  ;  and  so  in  many  other  cities. 
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what  similar  stamp.  What  more  easy  than  for  these  men 
to  organize  a  demonstration  against  the  apostle  ?  Legal 
charge  (as  the  town-clerk  afterwards  reminded  them)  they 
had  none  to  bring.  But  they  had  whole  masses  of  the 
population  at  their  back  ;  they  could  bring  together  at  will 
precisely  those  in  whom  reverence  for  Artemis  was  as  much 
a  part  of  patriotism  as  of  religion.  A  meeting  is  convened 
by  Demetrius — a  meeting  avowedly  of  his  own  workpeople, 
and  of  those  engaged  in  kindred  trades.^  He  appeals  first 
to  their  trade  interests,  and  soon  proceeds  to  work  upon 
their  fanaticism.  His  line  of  conduct  is  precisely  what  we 
should  expect,  if  he  was  throughout  the  agent  of  the  temple 
authorities.  Moreover  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
excitement  spread  and  crowds  gathered,  until  the  meeting 
became  a  demonstration,  and  a  vast  and  tumultuous  throng 
rushed  and  filled  the  great  theatre,  all  becomes  perfectly 
natural  if  we  suppose  Demetrius  to  have  acted  in  concert 
with  his  brother  neopoioi.  Much  may  be  explained  by 
the  combustible  temper  of  this  half-oriental  population ; 
possibly  too  the  riot  occurred  at  festival- time,  when  the 
city  was  full  of  pilgrims,  for  the  "  great  Artemisian  games  " 
took  place  in  the  month  Artemision  (  =  March),  and  the 
chronology  of  the  Acts  suggests  the  spring  of  a.d.  57  for 
this  tumult;  but  we  feel,  as  we  read  the  Acts,  that  the 
concourse  of  rioters  can  hardly  have  been  as  fortuitous  as  it 
seemed  to  the  narrator  ;  there  must  have  been  some  motive 
force  behind.  That  force  we  find  in  the  influence  of  the 
temple-wardens  co-operating  with  Demetrius,  organizing 
opposition  in  various  quarters,  and  bringing  it  to  bear  at  a 
preconcerted  date  and  place,  in  one  grand  demonstration. 

^  Knowing  how  widely  trade-guilds  were  spread  over  the  Grfeco-Roman 
world,  and  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  I  have  often  thought  that  Demetrius' 
meeting  was  a  meeting  of  a  trade-guild  or  guilds.  The  very  word  ipyaala 
(Acts  xix.  24,  25)  was  often  used  for  a  "  guild."  We  find  at  Ephesus  a  guild  of 
cloth-workers  :  ffvvepyaaia  \avapiwv  (Wood,  Appendix) ;  but  I  have  no  evidence 
of  a  guild  of  metal-workers. 
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III. 

Is  there  anything  to  confirm  this  identification  of 
Demetrius  ?  I  think  the  text  of  the  Acts  supphes  one 
unexpected  piece  of  evidence,  and  this  in  a  way  which 
affords  a  curious  glimpse  into  the  Hterary  method  of  its 
author. 

That  authorship  indeed  has  been  vigorously  disputed. 
Criticism  however,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  has  brought 
the  issue  within  very  narrow  limits.  All  allow  that  the 
author  of  the  third  gospel  was  the  author  of  Acts  also. 
Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  germ  of  the  Acts  is  to  be 
sought  in  what  are  called  the  "  We-sections."  These  are 
without  question  the  memoranda  of  a  companion  of  St. 
Paul :  whatever  materials  besides,  written  or  traditional, 
may  have  been  employed  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  and 
whatever  value  we  may  assign  to  them,  the  "  We-sections  " 
at  all  events  bear  the  stamp  of  immediate  and  authentic 
testimony.  It  is  also  now  agreed  that  the  "  We-sections," 
though  easily  disengaged  from  the  connecting  narrative,  yet 
reveal  no  difference  of  style  or  diction.  The  impression  is 
forced  upon  us,  the  oftener  we  read  the  book,  that  the 
whole  of  it,  including  the  "  We-sections,"  is  the  work  of  a 
single  hand  and  mind.  In  explanation  of  these  phenomena 
only  two  alternatives  are  possible  : 

1.  The  traditional  view,  which  I  decidedly  share,  that  the 
**  We-sections  "  are  from  the  diary  of  St.  Luke,  who  works 
them  into  the  narrative  he  is  composing.  This  is  an 
obvious  explanation  of  the  general  uniformity  of  style,  and 
it  perfectly  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  first  person  in  the 
"  We-sections." 

2.  The  alternative  view,  which  is  forced  upon  those  who 
wish  to  lower  the  data  of  the  composition,  is,  that  the 
author  of  Acts  is  not  the  original  author  of  the  "  We- 
sections."     These  sections  (which  are  derived  from  the  pen 
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of  Titus  or  some  other  friend  of  St.  Paul)  are  mereJy  some 
among  many  literary  materials  employed  by  the  compiler. 
The  compiler  however  was  a  writer  of  great  skill,  who 
allowed  himself  much  freedom  in  handling  his  materials  ; 
so  much  so,  that  whatever  unevenness  or  contrasts  existed 
in  the  style  of  his  original  Qiiellen,  they  all  received  in  his 
hands  a  new  literary  form  and  were  stamped  with  his 
uniform  style.  Ingenious  and  suggestive  as  is  this  hypo- 
thesis, it  labours  under  one  obvious  difficulty.  If  the  author 
claimed  so  free  a  hand  in  recasting  his  materials,  if  he  was 
so  accomplished  a  literary  artist,  how  is  it  that,  whereas 
he  took  pains  to  rewrite  the  "  We-sections  "  so  completely 
as  to  obliterate  every  original  characteristic  of  style,  he  yet 
was  so  clumsy  as  to  let  the  first  person  remain  in  awkward 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  ? 

Let  me  then  assume  that  the  author  was  St.  Luke,  and 
that  in  the  "  We-sections  "  he  is  merely  working  into  his 
narrative,  unaltered,  passages  from  his  own  missionary  diary. 

Now  the  narrative  of  Acts  xix.  is  not  one  of  the  "  We- 
sections."  St.  Luke  was  not  at  Ephesus  with  St.  Paul. 
That  is  to  say,  St.  Luke  is  here  basing  his  narrative  upon 
the  statements  and  records  of  other  men.  But  so  vivid  is 
the  narrative  at  this  point,  so  strong  the  stamp  of  authentic 
detail,  that  we  need  not  doubt  that  St.  Luke  had  before 
him  the  writing  of  an  eyewitness  who  was  at  Ephesus 
at  that  time.  Is  it  possible  at  all  to  recover  this  original 
document,  and  to  see  how  the  historian  used  it,  what 
license  he  allowed  himself  in  the  expanding,  altering,  and 
working  up  of  his  material  ? 

I  think  our  Ephesian  inscription  affords  an  indication  of 
his  method.  The  example  indeed  is  a  slight  one,  but  it 
is  significant,  and  (unless  I  am  mistaken)  it  will  clear  up  a 
difficulty  in  the  narrative  which  has  never  been  met. 

The  narrative,  as  it  stands,  describes  Demetrius  as  a 
"  silversmith,  who  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana."      It  is 
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stated,  or  at  least  implied,  that  these  shrines  were  in  large 
demand,  and  formed  the  staple  of  his  trade.  What  were 
these  shrines  ?  St.  Chrysostom's  comment  on  the  text  is, 
Kal  TTcG?  evL  vaov<;  dpyvpov<;  yeveadai  ;  t(Ta)<i  009  Ki^copui  fitKpd  : 
"  and  how  is  it  possible  for  shrines  (temples)  to  be  made  of 
silver?  Perhaps  they  were  really  small  shelves,  or  caskets." 
The  fact  is,  that  St.  Chrysostom's  question  has  never  been 
answered,  and  his  own  interpretation,  though  plausible,  is 
yet  without  a  basis  of  fact.  If  these  silver  shrines  were,  as 
the  commentators  all  assure  us,  common  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, such  as  pilgrims  to  the  famous  temple  purchased 
to  take  back  to  their  homes,  then  we  might  fairly  expect  to 
find  some  specimens  still  extant  among  the  treasures  of  our 
museums.  But,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
known.  The  commentators  on  Acts  xix.  have  accumulated 
a  number  of  references,  which  upon  examination  render 
very  little  help.  Some  of  the  passages  cited  refer  to  the 
canopies  or  shrines  which  protected  temple  statues;  ^  others 
describe  smaller  movable  shrines  or  cediculcB,  containing  a 
divine  image,^  others  speak  of  niches  or  shelves  upon  the 
wall  of  a  house ;  ^  the  rest  merely  tell  us  what  we  knew 
before,  that  statuettes  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  were  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  Grteco-Eoman  world.  In  fact, 
these  statuettes  of  the  goddess,  reproducing  all  her  hideous 
oriental  features,  may   be  found  in  bronze,  in  silver,  or  in 

'  Diodorus  Sic.  i.  15  (of  the  legendary  building  of  Thebes  by  Osiris):  the  temple 
of  Zens  contains  vaoiis  xpvffovs  of  the  other  gods.  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvi.  5  (of  the 
Cnidian  Venus) :  fcdicula  ejus  tota  aperitur  ut  conspici  possit  undique  effigies 
dea  foveute  ipsa,  ut  creditur,  facta. 

'  Herod,  ii.  63  :  r6  S^  &ya\/xa,  ibv  iv  v-qi^  jXLKpQ  ^vXiucj)  KaTaKexpyo'co/x^vu,  TrpoeK- 

KOIXI^OVCL,  K.T.X. 

Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  20 :  repdruv  re  tivosv  iv  Toircp  yevofj-iuuv,  ^v  re  yoLp  tC^  'AX^avui 
vews  "Upas  ^paxvs  eirl  rpairi^as  tlvos  trpbs  avaroKQiv  idpv/iepos  trpbs  rriv  ApKTov  fiereff- 
Tpd(prj. 

Heysch,  s.v. :  KadicrKoi  anrdai,  els  S,  xa  lepa  irldeaav. 

3  Petronius  29  :  Prajterea  grande  armarium  in  angulo  vidi,  in  cujus  asdicula 
erant  lares  argentei  positi. 

Theophrastus,  Char.  10  :  the  Seicnoa[/j.uv  is  always  putting  up  niches  and 
statuettes  in  his  house  (but  pac's  is  not  used). 

VOL.   I.  27 
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terra-cotta,  in  every  European  museum.  The  type  was 
exceedingly  common,  and  witnessed  to  the  wide  extent  of 
the  worship.  If  the  writer  of  the  Acts  had  spoken  of 
Demetrius  as  driving  a  brisk  trade  in  these  metal  statuettes, 
the  narrative  would  have  corresponded  to  the  facts.  As  it 
is,  the  statement  that  Demetrius  was  the  maker  of  "  silver 
shrines,"  is  either  to  be  set  down  as  a  loose  mode  of  expres- 
sion, or  else  it  awaits  explanation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  inscription  suggests  a  much 
simpler  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  believe  that  St.  Luke 
merely  misapprehended  the  document  which  lay  before  him, 
and,  in  paraphrasing,  gave  a  new  turn  to  its  meaning.  That 
document  was  part  of  the  diary  of  an  eye-witness,  whose 
jottings  were  doubtless  as  brief  as  they  were  precise.  He 
had  recorded  how  AriiJbrirpi6<;  tl^  ovojxaTi,  apr^vpoKoiro'i  wv  kuI 
i/eo7roto9  tt}?  'ApT€/xi8o<;,  "  One  Demetrius  by  name,  a  silver- 
smith and  a  neopoios  (shrine-maker)  of  Artemis,"  had  raised 
a  riot  by  assembling  his  workpeople,  and  so  on.  He  had 
described  Demetrius  first  by  his  trade — ap'yvpoKoiTO'i,  "silver- 
smith,"^ and  then  by  his  office — veoiroLO'i  or  veo7roi6<i  t?}? 
^ApTifMcSo<i,  for  such  the  inscription  shows  him  to  have  been. 
St.  Luke,  when  he  comes  to  work  this  statement  into  his 
narrative,  fails  to  see  that  veoTroio'i  is  a  title  of  office,  and 
(misled  by  its  juxtaposition  with  dpryvpoKoiro^)  takes  it  to 
be  a  further  specification  of  his  trade  ;  his  paraphrase  there- 

'  In  Blumner's  Teclinologie  unci  Terminologie  der  Gewerhe  unci  Kilnstc,  iv., 
pp.  304,  305,  there  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  terms  xpi'o'oxoos  and 
dpyvpoKoiros.  He  points  out  that  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  lay  almost  entirely 
in  the  beating  out  of  gold,  gold  being  used  in  works  of  art,  chiefly  in  leaf  or  in 
repousse  work.  Yet  the  goldsmith  was  termed  xpvcroxoos,  because  in  early  days 
he  did  not  i)rocure  or  sell  the  metal  with  which  he  worked  ;  it  was  then  very 
rare,  and  was  brought  him  by  princely  x^atrons,  often  in  the  shape  of  more 
ancient  ornaments.  His  first  work  was  therefore  to  melt  down  his  material, 
and  the  name  xpi'coxoos  being  thus  applied  to  his  craft,  still  clung  to  it  when 
its  appropriateness  had  ceased.  ^ApyvpoKOTros,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
designation  of  the  silversmith,  because  silver  was  from  the  first  a  more  common 
metal,  and  the  artist  had  it  by  him  in  the  rough ;  his  art  also  was  chiefly 
directed  to  the  making  of  cups  and  similar  articles  in  rcpoxisse  work. 
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fore  is  jdrj/jiijTpio^  <ydp  TA?  ovofiaTi,,  apyvpoKOTrof;,  ttolSv  vaov<i 

qpryvpov<i  ^ApT€fXlBo<;,  K.T.X. 

IV. 

This   paper   would    hardly   be    complete   without    some 
mention  of  two  other  documents  brought  by  Mr.  Wood 
from  Ephesus,  which  seem  to  me  to  throw  indirect  light  on 
the  progress  of  Ephesian  Christianity.     One  of  these  is  a 
long  inscription  which  covered  a  whole  wall  of  the  theatre  : 
it  is  dated  by  naming  the  consuls  of  a.d.  104.     It  belongs 
therefore  to  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.     It 
deals  with  a  bequest  made  by  a  certain  C.  Vibius  Salutaris 
to  the  Ephesian  city  of  an  endowment  in  money,  and  also 
of  a  number  of  silver  statuettes  of  deities,  and  particularly 
of  Artemis  herself.     Elaborate  directions  are  given  for  the 
investment  of  the  money,  and  the  annual  distribution  of 
the  interest  in  doles.     No  less  detailed  are  the  directions 
about  the  statuettes  ;  they  are  to  be  carried  in  procession 
from  the  temple  to  the  theatre  at  all  public  assemblies  and 
dramatic  celebrations,  and  thence  conducted  in  procession 
through  the  city  as  far  as  the  Coressian  gate.    This  bequest 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  metal- work 
of  Ephesus  was  encouraged  by  the  popular  religion.^     The 
processions   also  with   the   images  have   been  brought  by 
Bishop  Lightfoot  into  striking  relation  to  a  passage  of  St. 
Ignatius  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesia7is.^     But  I  cannot 
help    regarding   the   bequest   of    Salutaris    as   having   yet 
another  bearing.    The  elaborate  enactments  connected  with 
the  gift,  the  pains  taken  to  multiply  processions  and  advance 
the  honour  of  the  goddess,  appear  to  be  intended  as  a  sort 
of  manifesto :  although  Christianity  is  not  named  or  alluded 
to,  yet  the  entire  proceedings  seem  to  have  a  polemical  aim. 

1  On   the  metal-workers   of  Ephesus  see   some  remarks   of  Dr.  Waldstein, 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  iii.,  1882,  pp.  103,  104. 
-  Lightfoot's  Ignatius,  ii.,  p.  17. 
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For  the  moment  was  one  fraught  with  grave  issues  for  the 
Church.  The  aged  St.  John  had  lately  been  removed  by- 
death,  and  the  supernatural  glories  of  the  apostolic  age 
seemed  now  to  come  to  an  end, 

"And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

The  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  just  eight  years  after  this 
(A.D.  112),  not  only  shows  how  remarkably  the  faith  had 
hitherto  advanced,  and  how  seriously  it  had  threatened  the 
local  worships,  but  it  reveals  also  that  the  very  success  of 
Christianity  had  provoked  a  reaction,  and  the  aid  of  the 
law  was  being  called  in  to  persecute  the  faith. ^  In  other 
words,  the  earlier  years  of  Trajan  were  a  time  of  pagan 
revival ;  the  Church  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  losing 
ground,  and  heathenism  to  be  gaining  upon  her.  In  this 
view  the  gift  of  Salutaris  was  timed  at  a  significant  hour. 
It  was  an  effort  of  reviving  idolatry,  the  manifesto  of  a 
reactionary  movement,  of  pagan  propaganda. 

The  last  monument  I  wish  to  mention,  also  brought  to 
England  by  Mr.  Wood,  has  been  often  published,  but  in  a 
mutilated  form.  It  is  the  famous  decree  about  the  Ephesian 
month  Artemision,  which  is  declared  to  be  henceforth 
entirely  sacred  to  the  goddess ;  all  the  days  of  the  month 
are  to  be  holy-days,  and  no  law  business  may  be  done  in 
them.^  The  inscription,  as  hitherto  published,  has  no 
heading  or  date.  Another  marble  however,  presented  by 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  proves  to  be 
the  missing  portion  of  the  monument,  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  first  combining  their  readings.^  The  date  of  the 
document  now  appears  to  be  a.d.  160,  in  the  proconsulship 
of  Popillius   Carus   Pedo,"^  the   last   year   of  the  reign  of 

>  Lightfoot,  Ignatius,  i.,  p.  419. 
2  C.I.  G.,  2954. 

^  The  whole  document  will  appear  shortly  as  No.  482  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  Ephesian  inscriptions. 
*  Waddington,  Pastes,  p.  224. 
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Antoninus  Pius.     It  seems   that  the  proconsul   had  given 
offence  by  transacting  public  business  at  Ephesus  (perhaps 
by  holding  his  conventus)  on  some  of  the  holy-days  of  the 
month  of  Artemision  ( =  March).    Against  this  the  Ephesian 
senate  had  protested,  as  being  an  insult  to  the  goddess  and 
contrary  to  the  usage  and  ordinance  of  previous  proconsuls. 
To   this    remonstrance    Pedo    makes    a    courteous    reply, 
owning  his  mistake  and  reaffirming  the  ordinance.     Here- 
upon the  senate  and  people  of  Ephesus  issue  an  elaborate 
decree,  upon  the  motion  of  Laberius  Amoenus,  the  town- 
clerk    {'Ypafi/j.aT€v<i),    consecrating     the    entire     month     to 
Artemis.     But  it  is  to  the  preamble  of  this  decree,  which 
has  never  yet  been  printed,  that  I  desire  to  draw  attention. 
It  runs  thus  :  "  Whereas  Artemis,  the  goddess  who  presides 
over  this  our  city,  is  being  set  at  naught  {drifidTai),  not  only 
in  her  own  native  town,  which  she  has  made  more  glorious 
than  all  other  cities  by  means  of  her  own  divinity,  but  also 
among  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  so  that  in  many  places 
her  sacrifices  and  honours  have  been  neglected  (dveiadai,) : 
and  yet  she  is  worthy  herself  to  be  set  up  and  to  have 
altars  reared  to  her,  by  reason  of  the  evident  manifestations 
{e-TTL^aveias;)  she  makes  of  her  presence,"  etc.     If  my  restor- 
ation of  this  preamble  be  at  all  correct  (and  I  think  it  will 
bear  close  scrutiny),  it  is  certainly  remarkable.     It  testifies 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Artemis 
worship   was   declining.      We   need   not    wonder   at   this. 
Many  influences   were   at  work  to  undermine   it.     Under 
Antoninus  Pius  the  worship  of  the  Caesars  went  forward 
with  gigantic  strides,  and  left  little  room  for  local  cults. 
Purely  oriental  worships,  of  Mithras  especially,  and  of  Isis, 
Osiris,  and  the  Egyptian  gods,  engrossed  the  devouter  pagan 
minds.     But,  above  all,  Christianity,  in  spite  of  the  frowns 
of  the  emperor  and  the  clamour  of  the  mob,  made  converts 
daily;  and  martyrdoms  like  that  of  Polycarp  in   Smyrna 
close  by,  which  took  place  only  four  or  five  years  before 
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this  decree,  did  but  add  lustre  to  the  faith  and  bring  new 
converts  to  the  Church.  The  preamble  of  the  decree  seems 
but  to  echo  the  language  of  Demetrius  a  century  before ; 
what  he  feared  has  actually  come  to  pass.  Artemis  is 
being  dethroned  by  the  preaching  of  the  Cross. 

But  her  final  fall  was  delayed  yet  a  century  longer ;  in 
A.D.  262  her  temple  fell  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  and  her 
worship  ceased. 

E.  L.  Hicks. 
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III.    English  Topics. 

Not  many  foreigners  outside  the  circle  of  professional 
diplomatists  have  habitually  preserved  such  a  keen  and 
well-informed  interest  in  England  as  Dr.  Dollinger.  The 
many  Englishmen  who  just  once  in  their  lives  have 
visited  Munich,  and  obtained  half  an  hour's  conversation 
with  its  great  theologian,  must  often  have  been  surprised 
at  the  amount  which  he  knew  about  their  own  country,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  comprehended  anything  which 
they  had  to  tell  him  respecting  the  questions  which  were 
occupying  English  thought  at  the  time.  He  was  a  German 
of  Germans ;  but  after  Germany  England  had  the  next 
place  in  his  affection  and  admiration.  Not  a  few  of  his 
most  intimate  and  best  loved  friends  and  pupils  were 
Englishmen.  He  visited  England  more  than  once,  and 
cherished  a  lively  and  happy  recollection  of  what  he  had 
seen  there.  He  habitually  read  English  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  liked  to  converse  in  English.  Whatever 
drew  Germans  and  Englishmen  together  was  a  delight  to 
him ;  and  it  was  the  settled  conviction  of  his  life,  a  con- 
viction which  during  his  later  years  became  an  enthusiasm. 
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that  ill  the  friendship  of  Germany  and  England  lay  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  peace  and  well-heing  of  Europe. 

Of  English  topics,  three  in  particular  never  failed  to 
interest  him  in  conversation  :  the  English  Church  ;  English 
politics,  especially  the  career  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  Oxford. 
The  present  paper  v^ill  make  some  attempt  to  record  a  few 
of  his  utterances  upon  these  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

There  was  scarcely  any  question  connected  with  England, 
or  indeed  with  modern  problems  of  any  description,  on 
which  he  had  a  more  decided  opinion  than  upon  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  English  Church.  He  believed  that 
such  an  event,  if  ever  it  came,  would  be  utterly  calamitous, 
and  that  its  evil  consequences  would  reach  far  beyond 
England  or  the  Anglican  communion.  It  would  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of  religion  throughout  Europe. 
The  interpretation  put  upon  it  would  be,  that  the  most 
religious  nation  in  the  world  had  made  up  its  mind  that 
its  Church  was  no  longer  worthy  of  maintenance,  and  that 
it  would  not  have  come  to  this  conclusion  without  at  least 
doubting  whether  religion  was  worthy  of  maintenance. 

"  An  establishment,  among  many  other  good  things,  has 
this  great  advantage.  It  gives  you  the  right  to  appeal  to 
all  those  numbers  of  merely  nominal  Christians  who  have 
not  declared  themselves  to  be  Dissenters.  If  they  profess 
to  be  Christians,  and  are  not  avowedly  Nonconformists, 
you  have  a  right  to  assume  that  they  belong  to  the 
national  Church.  ^  In  these  cases  (and  they  are  very 
numerous)  it  is  not  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the 
parish  priest  to  visit  such  nominal  Christians  as  being  his 
parishioners ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  only  performing  his 
duty  in  doing  so.  But  if  there  is  no  established  Church, 
then  the  clergy  of  the  Church  have  no  right  to  pay  minis- 
terial visits  to  any  but  those  who  declare  themselves  to  be 
Churchmen.  Even  if  an  establishment  had  no  advantage 
but  this,  it  would  be  worth  keeping." 
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He  was  most  anxious  on  the  subject,  especially  during 
the  clamour  for  disestablishment  a  few  years  ago.  At 
that  time  he  brought  me  a  copy  of  the  GuarcUmi,  and 
pointed  out  a  letter  in  which  the  writer  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  disestablishment  could  be  staved  off  for 
a  year  or  two  longer,  the  Church  would  be  safe  from  this 
disaster  for  an  indefinite  period.  "  What  do  you  think  of 
that?"  said  Dr.  Dollinger. 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 
Englishmen  always  respect  hard  and  disinterested  work. 
And  there  is  such  an  immense  amount  of  really  splendid 
work  being  done  by  all  sections  of  the  clergy,  that  the 
Church  is  steadily  regaining  its  hold  of  the  masses." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  can  think  so,"  he 
replied.  "  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  the 
disestablishment  of  the  English  Church  as  only  a  question 
of  time,  that  the  opinion  that  it  may  still  be  averted — at 
least  for  a  very  long  time — is  quite  a  new  light  to  me. 
No  one  will  rejoice  more  than  I  shall,  if  it  should  prove 
to  be  well  grounded."^ 

On  the  question  of  the  Burials  Bill,  he  was  much  sur- 
prised that  any  English  Churchmen,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  should  object  to  being  freed  from  the  obligation  of 
burying  Dissenters  at  the  cost  of  admitting  Dissenting 
ministers  to  the  churchyards.  "  That  is  astounding. 
Among  ourselves  there  would  not  be  two  opinions  upon 
the  subject.  We  would  far  rather  give  up  the  churchyards 
to  Dissenters  than  be  compelled  to  use  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  for  them.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  dese- 
cration, the  desecration  of  Church  services  would  seem  to 
us  a  more  serious  matter  than  the  desecration  of  Church 


'  When  I  returuecl  to  England  I  told  Bishop  Lightfoot  of  the  conversation, 
and  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  view  propounded  by  the  writer  in  the 
Guardian.  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  venture  to  say  that  'a  year  or  two  ' 
would  suffice  ;  but  give  us  twelve  years,  and  then  I  think  that  we  are  safe." 
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grounds.      In    Germany    no    difficulty    ever    arises    from 
Catholics  and  Protestants  using  the  same  burial  grounds 
simultaneously;    and   where  there  is   a  Catholic  mortuary 
chapel,  the  Protestants  never  attempt  to  obtain  the  use  of 
it.     This  use  of  common  graveyards  has  produced  a  curious 
influence   of  Protestantism   upon  the   Church.      Formerly 
Catholics  never  had  any  address  made  at  the  grave  ;  merely 
the    Church's   office   for   the   burial    of  the   dead,   but   no 
sermon.     Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  always  had  an 
address  ;  and  now  that  both  use  the  same  burial  grounds, 
Catholics  have  been  induced  to  have  an  address  also,  this 
custom  being  very  much  liked.     And  one  may  add,  that  the 
Protestant  addresses  are  commonly  much  better  than  the 
CathoHc  ones.     But  the  whole  system  is  an  evil.     Of  course 
the  dead  person  has  to  be  mentioned,  and  much  of  what 
is  said  is  taken  up  with  the  chief  points  in  his  life.     For 
the  sake  of  the  friends  and  relations  present  the  mention  is 
laudatory,  and  in  some  way  or  other  the  deceased  person 
is  held  up  as  exemplary.     It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
minister  at  the  grave   praises    a   man  whom   all   the   by- 
standers know  to  have  been  utterly  godless.     I  remember 
the  case  of  a  professor,  who  made  no  secret  of.  being  a 
sceptic,  and  told  his  colleagues  that  he  regarded  the  Bible 
as  a  tissue  of  fables.     When  he  died,  those  who  attended 
his  funeral  were  told  by  the  minister  that  the  deceased  was 
one  who  in  his  study  of  the  past   always  found   God   in 
history  : — and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  word  '  God '  occurs 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  in  his  writings.     If  some  one 
in  England  were  to  lift  up  a  warning  voice  on  this  subject, 
he  would  be  doing  good  service." 

On  another  burning  question  he  took  a  somewhat  similar 
view,  viz.  that  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  In  Germany  such 
a  commotion  as  we  had  had  in  England  about  the  use  or 
disuse  of  the  creed  would  scarcely  (he  said)  be  possible. 

"  Few  people  here  would  insist  upon    rigid   agreement 
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with  formulas  in  a  matter  of  such  inscrutable  mystery  as 
the  Trinity,  In  some  particulars  it  is  impossible  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  used.  The  most  subtle  philo- 
sopher and  the  most  profound  theologian  cannot  explain 
the  difference  between  '  generation  '  and  '  procession  '  in 
the  '  generation  of  the  Son  '  and  the  *  procession  of  the 
Spirit,'  I  believe  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  as  old  as 
the  sixth  century,  about  a.d.  580  or  590,  and  that  it  was 
put  together  soon  after  the  conversion  of  king  Eecaredo 
in  Spain.  When  it  was  composed  Arianism  was  abroad. 
Whole  nations  were  converted  to  Arianism,  and  every  one 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  ques- 
tions which  perplex  us,  and  which  ive  have  to  try  to  solve, 
are  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  Keformers  made  a  great 
mistake  in  putting  the  creed  in  the  public  service ;  it  should 
never  have  been  placed  there.  With  us  it  is  recited  only 
in  the  choir  service  on  Sunday,  a  service  at  which  very  few 
of  the  laity,  if  any,  are  present ;  and  if  any  are  present,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  offended  by  the  creed,  for  it  is  said  in 
Latin,  and  so  fast,  that  the  congregation  will  probably  not 
know  what  is  being  said."  ^ 

"  Do  you  think  that  if  the  English  Church  were  to  abolish 
the  public  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  it  would  have  any 
effect  with  regard  to  a  future  union  between  the  English 
Church,  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the  Orientals?  " 

Dr.  Dollinger  laughed,  and  said :  "  Not  the  least  effect, 
whatever  you  do.  The  Old  Catholics  are  not  so  fond  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  least  of  all  the  damnatory  clauses. 
Of  course  they  believe  the  main  body  of  doctrine  contained 
in  it,  but  they  have  no  special  affection  for  the  creed  as  it 

1  When  I  told  him  that  some  experts  who  had  been  examining  the  Utrecht 
MS.  containing  the  creed  had  pronounced  it  to  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  he  shook  his  head  very  doubtfully.  "  That  is  very  difficult  to 
affirm.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  MSS.  of  that  age,  of 
the  seventh,  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuries,  unless  the  matter  of 
the  MS.  is  decisive.     There  is  no  difference  in  the  writing." 
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stands.  But  ijou  will  not  abolish  it.  You  loill  retain  it,  and 
make  the  use  of  it  optional.'' 

"  We  are  sometimes  told  that  if  we  abandon  the  use  of 
the  creed,  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  chance  of  union  with 
the  Old  Catholics." 

"  Oh,  no ;  it  would  make  no  difference." 

Dr.  DoUinger  was  fully  convinced  that  Anglican  orders 
are  at  least  as  valid  as  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
believed  that  the  more  the  subject  was  investigated  the 
more  it  would  be  found  out  and  admitted  that  a  better  case 
can  be  made  out  for  English  orders  than  for  Eoman.  At 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Florence  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
published  a  decree  {Decretum  pro  Armeniis)  in  which  the 
matter  and  the  form  of  the  seven  sacraments  were  defined  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  ordination  the  matter  essential  to  validity 
was  ruled  to  be,  not  the  imposition  of  hands,  but  the  giving 
of  the  cup  and  paten  {porrectio  instrumentorum)  to  the  can- 
didate for  priest's  orders.  This  decree  was  acted  upon. 
Ordinations  in  which  the  customary  tradition  of  the  paten 
and  chalice  had  been  omitted  were  treated  as  invalid.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  imposition  of  hands  was  treated  as  a 
merely  symbolical  act,  a  usual  accompaniment  of  the  cere- 
mony, but  not  essential.  So  that  in  numberless  ordinations 
in  the  Roman  Church  since  the  decree  of  Eugenius  IV. 
there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  imposition  of  hands 
was  omitted.  The  decree  was  drawn  up  by  the  famous 
Turrecremata  (Torquemada),  and  it  is  one  more  illustration 
of  the  astounding  ignorance  of  scholastic  theologians  re- 
specting the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church. 
In  this  case  a  leading  theologian  induced  a  pope  to  decree 
as  of  apostolic  authority  a  custom  which  at  the  very  utmost 
is  not  older  than  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  pro- 
bably is  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth.  It  was  about  that 
time  that  the  custom  of  presenting  the  chalice  and  paten  to 
the  person  to  be  ordained  priest  was  introduced.    This  grave 
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blunder  of  Eugenius  IV.  is  a  more  serious  difficulty  with 
regard  to  Eoman  orders  than  anything  which  can  be  urged 
against  Anglican  orders ;  and  if  Anglican  controversialists 
always  met  the  attack  on  their  orders  by  pointing  out  the 
confusion  introduced  by  Eugenius  IV.,  such  attacks  would 
probably  become  less  frequent.  The  Nag's  Head  fable  is 
of  course  exploded.  The  consecration  of  Bishop  Barlow, 
Parker's  consecrator,  was  never  called  in  question  until 
1616,  eighty  years  after  the  event ;  and  the  validity  of  Par- 
ker's consecration  is  so  strongly  attested  that  Lingard  does 
not  venture  to  question  it.  Bossuet  also  admitted  it ;  and 
it  cannot  be  questioned  excepting  upon  sceptical  grounds 
which  would  render  history  impossible. 

"  One  thing  which  strikes  a  German  very  much  when  he 
travels  in' England  is  the  silence  of  church  bells.  During 
the  whole  six  work-days  he  never  hears  them ;  and  his  ear 
is  so  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  them  at  home  that  the 
absence  of  it  at  once  makes  itself  felt.  Daily  service,  you 
tell  me,  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years ;  still  the  lower 
orders  in  England  (I  am  speaking  of  Protestants)  hardly 
know  what  prayer  means;  they  have  never  been  brought  up 
to  it.  Now  the  poor  with  us,  especially  the  women,  when 
they  are  in  trouble,  go  instinctively  to  the  church  and  pray, 
and  come  away  soothed  and  comforted.  English  poor  read 
their  Bibles,  but  they  do  not  pray  much.  Very  much  the 
same  holds  good  of  German  Protestants.  But  our  Pro- 
testants have  their  religious  songs,  their  Liecler,  and  many 
of  these  are  prayers,  and  are  a  great  help  to  them.  They 
know  them  by  heart,  for  their  rhyme  and  rhythm  make 
them  easy  to  remember ;  and  thus  they  are  always  ready  at 
hand  when  they  are  wanted.  In  England  you  have  not 
this ;  and  you  have  not  the  word  to  express  it,  not  having 
the  thing  itself.  '  Song '  will  not  do  ;  a  Lied  is  not  exactly 
a  song. — We  all  of  us  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  one 
another.     All  the  great  Christian  communities  must  try  to 
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learn  one  another's  good  points :  that  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  reunion  will  come  about.  The  walls  of  partition 
must  be  broken  down  more  and  more." 

"  They  have  begun  to  crumble  somewhat  already." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dr.  DoUinger ;  **  another  such  pope  as  Pius 
IX.  will  help  forward  the  work  greatly." 

"You  mean,  that  the  constraint  will  become  intolerable, 
and  then  the  barriers  must  give  way." 

He  nodded  assent,  and  continued  :  "  I  only  hope  that  we 
may  have  a  pope  who  will  make  two  more  new  dogmas. 
I  could  wish  for  nothing  better.  Say,  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  S.  Joseph,  or  of  the  blessed  Virgin's  legendary 
grandmother,  S.  Anna ;  or,  again,  the  assumption.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  bodily  assumption  of  the  Virgin  may 
be  erected  into  a  dogma.  It  is  impossible  that  a  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  people  can  go  on  believing  such 
things  as  elements  of  the  Christian  faith.  A  time  must 
come  when  reason  will  assert  itself,  and  then  true  religion 
will  obtain  a  hearing." 

Dr.  Dollinger  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  as  to  the  small 
amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  resistance  which  the 
Jesuits  have  met  with  in  England  as  compared  with  that 
which  has  confronted  them  in  Ireland  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  he  never  found  a  solution  which  satisfied  him.  "  I 
have  often  wondered,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  about  the  matter,  why  it  is  that  the 
Jesuits  have  never  made  any  way  in  Ireland.  They  never 
seem  to  have  done  so.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  one  hears  little  or  nothing  of  them  in  the  island  : 
and  even  now,  I  believe,  their  influence  there  is  very  small. 
One  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be  something 
in  the  Irish  character  which  makes  it  not  very  suitable 
material  for  Jesuit  influences  to  work  upon.  Yet  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  English  character  was  still 
more  alien  to  the  Jesuit  system  of  espionage,  casuistical 
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shuffling,  sacrifice  of  the  intellect,  and  so  forth.  When  I 
was  at  Stonyhurst,  however,  there  were  about  a  dozen 
Englishmen,  all  Oxford  men,  all  converts,  and  all  being 
trained  as  Jesuits.  The  same  difference  is  seen  in  the 
United  States.  The  Jesuits  get  very  little  hold  over  the 
Irish  Eoman  Catholics  there,  and  make  very  few  recruits 
from  among  them  ;  whereas  with  Eoman  Catholic  immi- 
grants from  other  nationalities  they  have  some  success.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  reason  is." 

In  1873  Dr.  Dollinger  asked  me  what  was  thought  in 
Oxford  of  Gladstone's  Irish  University  Bill.  I  replied, 
"  Much  the  same  as  in  England  at  large  :  general  approval 
at  first,  followed  by  criticism  of  details,  and  ending  in 
decided  hostility."  Dr.  Dollinger  said  that  he  quite  under- 
stood ultramontane  opposition  to  the  bill.  If  the  uni- 
versity was  made  such  as  to  attract  Catholic  laymen,  and 
bring  them  into  contact  with  sound  education  and  with 
the  better  class  of  Protestants,  the  Catholic  laity  would 
soon  be  emancipated  from  the  priests.  At  the  same  time 
he  thought  that  the  bill  offered  advantages  to  Catholics, 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  offered  again  ;  and  hence  the 
opposition  of  Protestants  to  it.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
fact  of  having  two  professors  in  the  same  faculty  preaching 
exactly  opposite  doctrine  was  the  objection  to  concurrent 
endowment.  They  had  had  Catholic  and  Protestant  chairs 
in  theological  and  other  subjects  for  years  at  Tiibingen, 
Bonn,  and  elsewhere,  and  no  difficulty  had  arisen  on  that 
score.  The  objection  was,  that  directly  you  appoint  a 
Catholic  professor  as  such,  you  put  the  whole  faculty  at 
once  in  the  power  of  the  bishops,  ix.  of  Kome.  He 
believed,  however,  that  Cardinal  Cullen's  opposition  to 
the  bill  was  quite  ho7M  fide  ;  there  was  no  wish  to  grumble 
at  it,  and  yet  get  it  passed.  In  spite  of  its  concessions  to 
Catholics,  it  was  too  much  against  ultramontane  interests 
to  be  acceptable. 
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The  proposal  to  yield  to  Mr.  Parnell's  demand  for  an 
Irish  Parliament  he  regarded  as  disastrous  and  amazing. 
He  said  to  me  in  1886,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  change  of 
policy  seemed  to  him  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
lusions ever  seen  in  a  statesman.  It  is  so  perfectly  evident 
that  whatever  power  is  granted  to  an  Irish  Parliament  will 
be  used  to  make  the  separation  between  the  two  countries 
more  complete."  He  laughed  at  Manning's  heroic  audacity 
in  asserting  that  Roman  Catholics  have  never  persecuted 
Protestants  in  the  past,  and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  "  One  of  the  first  things  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  do  would  be  to  take  possession  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  turn  it  into  a  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity." He  was  surprised  at  Cardinal  Newman's  silence 
on  the  subject.  "  It  is  not  often  that  he  allows  a  great 
question  like  this  to  arise  without  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  it.  But  even  Manning  himself  has  become  more 
cautious." 

Dr.  Dollinger  considered  that  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
the  strength  of  the  English  Church  was  the  fact  that  on  the 
whole  clergy  and  laity  have  the  same  education.  He  was 
entirely  opposed  to  the  system  of  seminaries,  i.e.  separate 
schools  and  colleges  for  those  who  are  destined  for  holy 
orders. 

"  The  system  was  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  but 
until  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  it  was  but  little  known  in 
Germany.  It  has  its  advantages,  but  its  disadvantages  are 
enormous  ;  and  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  younger  clergy, 
who  have  been  brought  up  under  this  system,  to  the  older, 
who  have  not,  is  everywhere  admitted.  By  the  seminaries 
boys  and  young  men  are,  so  to  speak,  cheated  into  taking 
holy  orders.  They  are  taken  from  their  families  before  they 
know  anything  of  the  world  or  their  own  tastes,  and  they 
do  not  return  into  the  world  until  the  irrevocable  step  has 
been  taken.      They  know  nothing  of  women,  young  or  old, 
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and  at  four  and  twenty  they  are  in  the  confessional  hearing 
the  confessions  of  girls  and  women  of  all  ages,  with  nothing 
to  guide  them  but  the  coarse  books  of  casuistry  on  which 
they  have  been  trained  in  the  seminary.  With  some  ill- 
advised  question  they  reveal  evil  not  dreamed  of  before,  and 
ruin  a  young  girl's  delicacy  of  mind  for  ever." 

For  schools,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  con- 
fessional was  almost  a  necessity  ;  not  as  being  either  pre- 
vention or  cure,  but  as  acting  as  a  check  upon  grave  evils, 
of  which  you  would  otherwise  know  nothing ;  or  which, 
if  you  did  know  of  them,  you  would  be  unable  to  reach. 

Although  full  of  sympathy  for  the  High  Church  and 
historical  school  in  the  Church  of  England,  Dr.  Dollinger 
had  no  admiration  for  Kitualism.  "  "What  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  is, — that  enthusiasm  about  vestments, 
which  makes  men  fanatical  about  a  chasuble  !  It  is  a 
condition  of  things  which  you  would  find  in  no  other 
country.  And  about  a  chasuble  of  all  vestments,  which 
is  certainly  neither  graceful  nor  convenient  !  We  are  so 
used  to  them,  that  they  do  not  strike  us  as  particularly 
bad;  but  if  we  had  not  got  them,  we  should  not  be 
likely  to  desire  them.^  The  chasuble  is  not  at  all  an 
ancient  vestment.  I  do  not  understand  why  those  who 
care  for  such  things  do  not  go  to  the  Greek  Church  for 
their  models.  The  Greek  vestments  are  both  more  con- 
venient and  more  dignified ;  and,  indeed,  in  most  matters 
of  ritual  Greek  usage  is  more  in  conformity  with  the 
primitive  type, — An  English  clergyman  once  called  on  me, 
who  evidently  thought  that  I  should  be  very  pleased  to 
know  that,  in  celebrating  the  eucharist,  he  wore  vestments 

^  On  one  occasion  he  spoke  of  a  chasuble  as  a  shocking  garment.  He  was 
also  of  opinion  that  elaborate  ceremonial  is  distracting  rather  than  helpful.  At 
pontifical  high  mass,  for  instance,  the  celebrant  cannot  attend  to  the  prayers  : 
he  must  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  ritual,  or  all  will  go  wrong.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  taste,  he  disliked  music  at  the  eucharist.  Beautiful  music 
interrupted  instead  of  helping  his  devotion. 
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closely  resembling  those  of  our  own  clergy.  And  some 
time  afterwards  I  received  a  photograph  of  him  in  this 
costume  :  beretta,  chasuble,  lace,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
It  amused  me  much,  and  (I  confess)  rather  disgusted  me  : 
first,  that  he  should  care  to  be  photographed  in  such  attire ; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  should  suppose  that  I  should  care 
to  have  the  photograph." 

Dr.  Dollinger  was  always  interested  in  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  He  thought  that  it  ought 
to  publish  a  good  edition  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  "  That 
is  a  thing  still  wanted.  If  I  had  large  sums  of  money  to 
dispose  of,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  publish  a 
new  and  entirely  revised  text  of  the  general  councils — the 
Greek  ones,  of  course — especially  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  ;  above  all,  the  council  at  Constantinople  at  the  time  of 
Photius.  A  text  was  published  at  Eome  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  were  still  living ; 
and  that  text  is  very  uncertain  and  suspicious.  I  believe 
that  all  our  printed  texts  are  mere  copies  of  that.  They 
need  to  be  revised  with  the  MSS.  which  exist  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  Munich,  and  elsewhere.  You  may  have  some  in 
Oxford.  Some  society  ought  to  undertake  the  work  ;  and, 
of  course,  it  would  require  the  united  labour  of  many 
persons  to  carry  it  out.  It  was  talked  of  in  Paris  not  long 
ago,  and  I  was  consulted  about  it ;  but  the  war  of  1870 
intervened,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  the  subject." 

He  was  curious  to  see  how  the  translation  of  Kanke's 
History  of  England,  undertaken  by  the  Clarendon  Press, 
would  be  received  in  England.  He  greatly  admired  Kanke's 
thoroughness  and  enormous  powers  of  production  ;  even 
in  Germany  there  was  no  one  like  him.  He  considered 
the  histories  of  England,  of  the  Eeformation  in  Germany, 
and  of  Wallensfcein,  to  be  Kanke's  best  productions.  They 
formed  complete  wholes,  and  were  the  result  of  his  more 
mature  powers.     The  History  of  the  Popes  was  an  earlier 

VOL.  I.  23 
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work,  and  defective  in  manj'  ways.  Changes  of  policy  in 
the  popes  were  not  noticed,  and  the  whole  of  the  Jansenist 
controversy  was  very  inadequately  treated,  and  apparently 
not  understood. 

On  the  propriety  of  allowing  books  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  to  the  homes  of  students.  Dr. 
Dollinger  had  a  very  strong  opinion.  He  was  in  favour 
of  a  very  large  amount  of  freedom.  He  said  that  if  the 
restrictions  enforced  at  the  Bodleian  prevailed  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Germany,  the  literature  of  the  country  would 
be  reduced  by  one-half.  Not  that  such  a  result  would  be 
altogether  to  be  deplored,  if  only  one  could  choose  the 
half.  But  it  was  precisely  the  more  solid  and  valuable 
half  that  would  be  sacrificed. 

He  thought  the  method  of  appointing  professors  by  the 
whole  university,  i.e.  by  Convocation,  about  the  worst 
method  possible,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  altered  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  An  intelligent  despotism,  such  as 
the  Crown,  is  perhaps  the  best  authority  in  such  matters. 

He  thought  it  a  strange  thing  that,  while  France  had 
its  Academy  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  kinds  of 
literary  work,  and  Germany  had  several  such,  England 
had  none.  England  had  great  wealth,  a  high  average  of 
education,  splendid  libraries,  scientific  and  artistic  collec- 
tions of  quite  unrivalled  excellence — in  fact,  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a  successful  Academy,  and  yet  no  such  thing 
existed.  I  said  that  the  functions  of  an  Academy  were 
discharged  in  other  ways,  and  that  we  were  apt  to  regard 
the  French  Academy  as  a  warning,  rather  than  an  example. 
He  thought  that  the  two  great  universities  prevented  the 
growth  of  an  English  Academy.  Neither  of  them  was  com- 
prehensive enough  to  furnish  the  material,  and  outside  of 
them  a  sufficient  number  of  learned  and  scientific  men  was 
not  to  be  found. 

Among  modern   English   writers,   Dr.    Dollinger  bad   a 
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decided  liking  for  Carlyle.  "Carlyle  is  a  wonderful  person. 
He  seems  to  me  to  stand  quite  alone  in  literature.  He 
is  like  nobody  else  ;  toe  certainly  have  no  one  like  him. 
He  has  founded  no  school,  and  he  has  had  no  imitators. 
Indeed,  an  imitator  would  be  intolerable.  Carlyle  him- 
self is  irritating  enough.  But  it  is  always  worth  while 
puzzling  out  what  he  means.  One  cannot  compare  Victor 
Hugo  with  him.  Victor  Hugo  never  wrote  anything 
serious.  The  only  person  who  seems  to  me  to  be  at  all 
hke  him — and  he  is  very  unlike — is  Euskin.  It  is  difficult 
to  compare  the  two  ;  they  are  so  different.  And  yet  one 
feels  that  they  have  something  in  common.  They  might 
be  called  prophets,  but  without  the  gift  of  prophecy." 

But  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  him  speak  with  greater 
admiration  of  any  book  than  he  expressed  to  me  last  July 
for  Dr.  Salmon's  Infallihility  of  the  Church.  He  had  read 
it  with  the  keenest  delight.  Its  humour,  good  humour, 
dialectical  skill,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  controversy,  had  given  him  immense  enjoyment. 
And  of  the  whole  subject  treated  in  the  volume  there  was 
no  critic  who  could  at  all  equal  Dr.  DoUinger.  If  the 
knowledge  of  his  admiration  for  the  book  induces  any 
reader  of  this  article  to  study  the  volume,  he  will  thank 
me  for  having  mentioned  the  fact. 

Alfeed  Plummee. 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 
XVIII.  Shadow  and  Substance  (Chap.  x.  1-18). 

What  might  seem  the  last  word  is  not  quite  the  last.  The 
writer  makes  a  fresh  start,  not  as  having  any  absolutely 
new  truths  to  utter,  but  with  intent  to  reassert  old  truths 
with  a  power  and  impressiveness  befitting  the  peroration  of 
a  weighty  discourse.  The  "for"  with  which  the  chapter 
begins  does  not  imply  close  connexion  with  what  goes 
immediately  before,  as  if  what  follows  were  a  continuation 
of  the  argument  written,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  moment ; 
it  expresses  merely  a  general  connexion  with  the  drift  of 
the  preceding  discussion,  the  value  of  Christ's  one  sacrifice 
as  compared  with  the  valuelessness  of  oft-repeated  Levitical 
sacrifices.  We  may  conceive  the  writer  making  a  pause 
to  collect  himself,  that  he  may  deliver  his  final  verdict  on 
Leviticalism  in  a  solemn,  deliberate,  authoritative  manner. 
This  verdict  we  have  here  :  rapid  in  utterance,  lofty  in 
tone,  rising  from  the  didactic  style  of  the  theological  doctor 
to  the  oracular  speech  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  as  in  that 
peremptory  sentence  :  "  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins."  The  notable 
thing  in  it  is,  not  any  new  line  of  argument,  though  that 
element  is  not  wanting,  but  the  series  of  spiritual  intui- 
tions it  contains,  stated  or  hinted,  in  brief,  pithy  phrases  : 
the  law  a  shadow ;  Levitical  sacrifices  constantly  repeated 
inept ;  the  removal  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  brute  beasts 
impossible  ;  the  only  sacrifice  that  can  have  any  real  virtue 
that  by  which  God's  will  is  fulfilled.  The  passage  reminds 
one  of  the  postscript  to  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
written  in  large  letters  by  the  apostle's  own  hand,  in 
which,  in  the  same  abrupt,  impassioned,  prophetic  style, 
he  enumerates  some  of  his  deepest  convictions :  the  legal 
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zealots  hollow  hypocrites ;  the  cross  of  Christ  alone  to  be 
gloried  in  ;  circumcision  nothing,  the  new  creation  every- 
thing; the  men  who  take  this  for  their  motto,  the  true 
Israel  of  God.^ 

The  first  important  aphorism  in  this  prophetic  postscript, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  expressed  in  a  participial  clause,  is  that 
the  Levitical  law  had  but  a  shadow  of  the  good  things 
to  come  [a-KLo),  and  not  the  substance  of  them  {eUcov) 
The  terms  cr/cm  and  eUoyv  are  fitly  chosen  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Leviticalism  and  Chris- 
tianity. A  (XKcd  is  a  rude  outline,  such  as  a  body  casts  on  a 
wall  in  sunshine  ;  an  eUoov  is  an  exact  image.  But  a  shadow 
is,  further,  a  likeness  separate  from  the  body  which  casts 
it ;  whereas  the  image  denoted  "by  eiKcov  is  inseparable  from 
the  substance,  is  the  form  of  the  substance,  and  here, 
without  doubt,  stands  for  it.^  The  difference  in  the  one 
case  is  one  of  degree,  and  points  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Christian  religion  over  the  Levitical ;  in  the  other  it 
is  a  difference  in  kind,  and  points  to  the  absolute  worth 
of  Christianity. 

The  idea  that  the  law  had  only  a  shadow,  hinted  for 
the  first  time  in  chap.  viii.  5,  there  in  reference  to  the 
cosmic  tabernacle  as  a  shadow  of  the  true,  heavenly 
tabernacle,  is  here  repeated  to  account  for  the  insufficiency 
of  the  legal  sacrifices.  How  can  a  shadow  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  substance  ?  The  statement  is  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
annual  atonement,  as  is  evident  from  the  second  clause 
of  ver.  1,  and  its  truth  in  that  view  might  be  illustrated 

1  Gal.  vi.  11-18. 

-  The  Greek  patristic  commentators  understood  by  o-km  the  first  sketch  of  a 
pictm'e  before  the  colours  were  put  in,  and  by  eiVwV  the  picture  when  it  was 
finished.  Canon  Westcott,  Tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  1889,  remarks  (p.  304)  : 
"The  word  contains  one  of  the  very  few  illustrations  which  are  taken  from 
art  in  the  N.T.  The  'shadow  '  is  the  dark,  outlined  figure  cast  by  the  object 
— as  in  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  bas-relief — contrasted  with  the  complete 
representation  {eUuv)  produced  by  the  help  of  colour  and  solid  mass." 
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by  going  into  details.  In  its  comprehensive  reference  as 
an  atonement  for  the  whole  people  ;  in  the  sin  offering  pre- 
sented by  the  high  priest  for  himself,  before  offering  for 
the  people ;  in  the  dress  worn  by  the  high  priest  on  that 
occasion  ;  in  the  proximity  of  the  solemn  season  to  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  which  followed  four  days  after,  and  to  the 
jubilee,  which  began  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day — the 
religious  ceremonial  of  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month 
bore  a  shadowy  resemblance  to  the  transaction  by  which 
the  sin  of  the  world  was  really  atoned  for.  It  foreshadowed 
an  atonement  for  all,  by  a  perfectly  holy  Person,  humbling 
Himself  unto  death,  and  procuring  for  men  true  liberty, 
peace,  and  joy.  But  how  rude  and  barely  recognisable  the 
resemblance  !  The  atonement,  annual,  partial,  putative  ; 
the  holiness  of  the  priest,  not  real  but  ritual ;  his  humi- 
liation an  affair  of  dress,  not  an  experience  of  temptation, 
sorrow,  and  pain  ;  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  a  halcyon 
period  of  seven  days  ;  the  year  of  jubilee,  a  twelvemonth  of 
freedom,  preceded  and  followed  by  fifty  years  of  servitude, 
not  an  unending  era  of  freedom  and  gladness.  Looking 
at  a  shadow  on  a  wall,  you  can  tell  that  it  is  the  shadow 
of  a  man,  not  of  a  horse  or  a  tree  ;  but,  of  what  parti- 
cular man,  even  if  it  were  your  own  brother,  you  know 
not.  Who,  reading  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
could  guess  what  the  ideal  redemption  would  be  like  ? 

The  law,  having  only  a  shadow,  is  not  able  ^  through 
its  sacrifices  to  perfect  worshippers,  by  communicating  to 
them  the  sense  of  forgiveness  :  such,  in  brief,  is  the  next 
aphorism.  Admirers  of  Leviticalism  might  reply,  "  Per- 
haps not  by  a  single  sacrifice,  or  by  the  ceremonial  of  one 
sacred  season ;  but  repetition  might  help,  the  system  as  a 

*  The  reading  BvvavTai  (ver.  1)  has  more  diplomatic  evidence  in  its  favour 
than  the  singular  duvarai ;  but  it  is  intrinsically  so  improbable,  as  to  lead  Bleek 
to  reuark,  "Even  if  it  had  been  found  in  the  autograph  of  the  author,  I 
should  have  regarded  it  as  an  accidental  mistake  on  his  part."  Whatever 
reading  we  adopt,  the  sense  remains  the  same. 
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whole  might  bring  satisfaction."     "  No,"  rejoins  our  author, 
"  repetition  does  not  mend  matters  ;  on  the    contrary,   it 
is  part  of  the  shadowiness,  it  but  serves  to  proclaim  the 
ineffectual    character   of  the   sacrifices    repeated.      '  Since 
otherwise  would  they  not  have  ceased   to   be   offered,   on 
account  of  the  worshippers  having  no  longer  any  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  being   once  for    all    purified'?^     But  (so    far 
is  that  from  being  the  case,  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  them 
is  a  remembrance  of  sins  year  by  year'  (vers.  2,  3.)     A  re- 
membrance, mark,  not  an  atonement ;  an  acknowledgment 
that  there  is  sin  there  to  be  atoned  for,  but  not  an  effectual 
dealing   with  it  such   as  can    satisfy   the  conscience :  nor 
at  least  the  enlightened  conscience,  for  the  unenlightened 
might  be  well  enough  content."    "  The  annual  atonement" 
— the  latter  might  say,  "cancelled  the  ritual  errors  of  the 
year   past — that  was  what   it  was  intended   to  do ;   what 
more  is  needed  *?"     "Kitual  errors,"  rephes  the  enlightened 
conscience — "mere  artificial  offences  against  a  code  of  arbi- 
trary rules  !     What  I  want  to  be  rid  of  is  sin,  real  sin, 
offences  against  the  moral  law,  which  alone  give  me  serious 
trouble."     The  conscience  that  takes  up  this  attitude  has 
broken  with  Leviticalism,  lives  in  a  wholly  different  world, 
and  accepts  as  an  axiom  needing  no  proof,  and  admitting  of 
no  dispute,  the  blunt,  downright  assertion  which  follows  : 
"  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
should  take  away  sin  "  (ver.  4). 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  whole  truth,  declared  without  peri- 
phrasis or  qualifying  clauses,  by  one  to  whose  illuminated 
Christian  consciousness  it  is  as  clear  as  noonday  that  the 

1  Most  commentators  read  ver.  2  as  a  question.  In  some  texts  the  negative 
is  omitted,  so  that  the  sentence  reads,  "  The  sacrifices  would  then  have  ceased 
to  be  offered,  on  account  of  the  -worshippers  having  been  cleansed  once  for  all, 
and  having  no  more  conscience  of  sins."  Mr.  Kendall  thinks  both  trans- 
cribers and  translators  have  missed  the  meaning,  and  renders :  "  For  these 
sacrifices  would  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered  by  reason  of  those  who  serve 
having  been  cleansed  once  for  all,  and  having  no  more  conscience  of  sins." 
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very  notion  that  sin  can  be  removed  by  the  shedding  or 
sprinlding  of  a  beast's  blood  is  monstrous  and  absurd. 
How  refreshing  to  him,  weary  of  elaborate  argumentation, 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  uttering  in  this  direct  way  his 
spiritual  intuition  on  the  subject  under  consideration  !  And 
who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  more  force  in  this  plain 
statement  of  conviction  than  in  the  lengthened  argument 
foregoing,  skilful  and  persuasive  though  it  be  ?  To  every 
spiritually  intelligent  mind  it  is  self-evident  that  sin  can- 
not be  removed  by  the  blood  of  beasts,  or  even  by  blood 
at  all,  viewed  simply  as  blood,  whether  of  man  or  of  beast, 
but  only  by  a  holy  will  revealing  itself  through  an  act  of 
self-devotion,  and  sanctifying,  not  through  the  mere  blood 
shed  in  death,  but  by  the  holy,  loving  mind  revealed  in 
dying.  Such  is  the  thought  the  writer  has  in  view  when 
he  makes  the  round  assertion  above  quoted,  for  he  has  not 
forgotten  his  great  word,  "through  an  eternal  spirit"; 
and  accordingly  he  goes  on  to  unfold  this  very  thought, 
employing  as  the  vehicle  yet  another  Old  Testament  oracle, 
taken  from  the  fortieth  Psalm. 

"  Wherefore,  coming  into  the  world.  He  saith  :  Sacri- 
fice and  offering  Thou  didst  not  wish,  but  a  body  didst 
Thou  prepare  for  Me.  In  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices for  sin  Thou  hadst  no  pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo, 
I  am  come  (in  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  Me)  to 
do  Thy  will,  0  God." 

This  oracle,  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  an  echo 
of  the  great  prophetic  maxim,  "  to  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,"  Instead  of  "a  body  didst  Thou  prepare  for  Me," 
taken  by  our  author  from  the  Septuagint  version,  the  original 
has,  "  Mine  ears  hast  Thou  bored  or  opeiied  "  ;  the  meaning 
being,  "  Thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  sacrifices,  but  Thou  hast 
made  Me  obedient,  and  Thou  hast  pleasure  in  that."  Thus 
read,  the  oracle  might  seem  to  point  to  the  total  abolition 
of  sacrifice.     As  read  by  our  author,  it  points  to  the  super- 
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session  of  one  kind  of  sacrifice  by  another  of  a  higher  type. 
"  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  He  may  estabhsh  the 
second"  (ver.  9).  So  he  points  the  lesson,  after  requoting 
the  passage.  He  finds  in  it  a  reference  to  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  He  assumes  it  to  be  Messianic, 
and  conceives  of  Messiah  as  uttering  the  words  put  into 
His  mouth  on  entering  the  world  an  eternal  spirit  incar- 
nate. The  Christ,  having  assumed  flesh,  says:  "  Lo,  I 
come,  that  in  this  body  which  Thou  hast  prepared  for  Me  I 
may  do  Thy  will,  O  God,  by  offering  Myself  as  a  sacrifice." 
From  a  critical  point  of  view,  the  use  made  of  the  oracle 
may  seem  questionable  ;  but  on  the  spiritual  side  it  is 
unquestionably  grand,  provided  we  interpret  the  writer's 
meaning  sympathetically.  We  must  understand  him  as 
teaching,  not  merely  that  it  pleased  God  by  a  sovereign  act 
of  His  will  to  supersede  one  kind  of  sacrifice  by  another, 
the  blood  of  beasts  by  the  blood  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
but  that  Christ's  self  -sacrifice  stood  in  an  inner,  intimate, 
essential  relation  to  God's  will,  conceived  of,  not  as 
sovereign  only,  but  as  an  embodiment  of  the  moral  ideal, 
and  that  its  virtue  lay  in  its  being  a  perfect  fulfilment  of 
that  will.  Interpreters  bent  on  emptying  all  the  great 
words  of  this  epistle  of  ethical  contents,  as  if  jealous  lest 
its  author  should  appear  more  than  a  common,  contracted 
Jewish  Christian,  do  their  best  to  reduce  the  significance  of 
this  last  great  word  to  a  minimum,  by  conceiving  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  as  standing,  in  the  writer's  view,  in  a  purely  ex- 
ternal relation  to  the  Divine  will.  According  to  them, 
all  he  means  to  teach  is,  that  Christ's  offering  of  Himself  is 
the  true  and  final  offering  for  sin,  because  it  is  the  sacrifice 
which,  according  to  the  prophecy  in  the  book  of  Psalms, 
God  desired  to  be  presented.  In  this  way  he  is  made  to 
appear  inferior  in  spiritual  insight  to  the  psalmist,  who,  it 
is  admitted,  set  obedience  to  the  general  moral  will  of  God 
above   sacrifice.     I   have   no  sympathy  with   such   cynical 
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exegesis.  I  think  that  when  the  writer  conceives  of  Christ 
come  into  the  world  as  saying,  "  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  Thy 
will,  0  God,"  he  means  something  more  than,  "I  am 
come  to  suffer  in  this  body,  since  that  is  the  way  by  which  it 
pleaseth  Thee  to  redeem  man" ;  and  that  when  he  remarks, 
"In  which  will  we  have  been  sanctified,  through  the  offering 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all"  (ver,  10),  he  means 
that  it  is  God's  will  that  sanctifies  through  the  offering,  and 
not  merely  that  it  is  God's  will  that  we  should  be  sanctified 
in  this  particular  way.  His  doctrine  is,  that  Christ's  self- 
sacrifice  was  a  perfect  embodiment  of  Divine  righteousness, 
and  on  this  account  possesses  sanctifying  virtue.  God  is 
well  pleased  with  it,  and  out  of  regard  to  it  pardons  sin. 
In  short,  the  will  of  God  in  this  text  serves  the  same 
general  purpose  as  the  eternal  spirit  in  chap.  ix.  14,  that, 
viz.,  of  accounting  for  the  value  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  I 
attach  great  importance  to  my  interpretation  of  the  two 
texts,  because  I  believe  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  had  really  surmounted  Judaism,  did  really 
understand  Christianity,  had  valuable  light  to  throw  on  the 
momentous  question,  Why  Leviticalism  should  be  super- 
seded by  a  new  religion,  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  offer 
why  the  blood  of  Christ  should  have  more  virtue  than  the 
blood  of  beasts. 

In  the  following  three  verses  (11-13)  we  have  a  pic- 
torial representation  addressed  to  the  spiritual  imagination, 
graphically  depicting  the  contrast  between  the  Levitical 
priest  and  the  great  High  Priest  of  humanity.  The 
picture  might  be  named  "  The  Sacerdotal  Drudge  and  the 
Priest  upon  the  Throne."  The  contrast  is  carefully  worked 
out,  that  it  may  be  as  vivid  and  impressive  as  possible. 
The  portrait  of  the  Jewish  priest  in  particular  is  minutely 
drawn,  every  word  contributing  to  the  pictorial  effect. 
"  And   every  priest  ^   stands  day  by  day  ministering,    and 

*  In  the  best  tests  is  found  dpxifpevs  (high  priest),  the  objection  to  which 
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offering  often  the  same  sacrifices,  such  as  can  never  take 
awayi  sins."     First,  "every"   {ttu^)    suggests  the  idea  of 
a  multitude,  and  that  is  one  note  of  imperfection,  already 
remarked  on  in   an   earher  part   of   the   epistle.^     Every 
priest  standeth   {ea-TTjKev)  :   the   attitude   is   servile,  and  as 
such  is  in  contrast  to  the  regal   attitude   of   sitting  on  a 
throne   ascribed   to   the  exalted   Christ.      "Day  by  day" 
{Kad'  rjfiepav),  a  third  mark  of  inferiority.     The  work  never 
gets   done,    the   wearisome    round    of   duty   is   daily  gone 
through  by  the  sacerdotal  drudge,  without  any  result,  and 
the  poor  official,  as  you  look  at  him  with  the  eye  of  the 
spirit,   becomes  an  object  of   compassion  to  you,  as  if  he 
were    some    criminal   doomed    to    fruitless   labour   in    the 
treadmill.      "  Offering    the    same    sacrifices "    (to.';   avTa<; 
dva-ia'i)  :  yes,  ever  the  same,  no  change  from  day  to  day, 
from  year  to  year  ;  evermore  the  same  tale  of  lambs,  and 
rams,  and  bullocks,  and  goats,  slain  and  offered  in  the  same 
stereotyped  fashion  as  prescribed  by  rigid  rule.     "Often" 
{iroXKcLKi'i)     are   these    same   sacrifices    offered.      Had   the 
service  been  confined  to  a  few  occasions,  coming  round  at 
distant  intervals,   the  sameness  of  the  ritual  would  have 
been  less  felt.     But  as  each  day  summoned  the  priest  to 
his  sacerdotal  duties,  his  office  would  become  in  course  of 
time  unspeakably  wearisome  to  him,  and  the  only  comfort 
available    to    the    hapless    official   would    be   a   beneficent 
stupidity,   rendering  him    gradually  insensible,    as  human 
ears  grow  insensible  by  custom  to  the  unmelodious  sounds 
emanating  from  a  factory.     "  Sacrifices  such  as  can  never 
take  away  sin"  {oiiheiroTe) .     Here  was  the  most  fatal  defect 

is,  that  what  is  said  of  tlie  Levitical  priest  applies  to  the  ordinary  priests  rather 
than  to  tlie  high  priest,  for  it  was  not  the  high  priest  that  offered  the  daily 
sacrifices.  But  in  a  rhetorical  statement  strict  accuracy  is  not  aimed  at.  The 
main  point  is,  that  there  was  periodic  repetition  of  sacrifice  under  the  Levitical 
system,  in  the  high  priest's  department  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  priests'. 

1  irepieXe'iv,  literally  "  to  strip  off  all  round,"  implying  thorough  work. 

2  vii.  23. 
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of  all.  These  Levitical  sacrifices,  daily  repeated  in  the 
same  invariable  manner,  were  of  no  real  value.  They  were 
utterly  unfit  to  do  the  very  thing  for  which  sacrifice  exists. 
They  could  not  divest  the  sinner  of  his  sins,  although 
the  priest  should  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  and  offer 
the  same  sacrifices  every  day  of  his  almost  interminable 
life.  This  combination  of  ever  and  never  is  very  pathetic 
to  the  reflecting  mind.  Ever,  ever,  ever  at  work  ;  never, 
never,  never  doing  any  real  good.  What  a  dismal  exis- 
tence !  How  welcome  death,  coming  as  a  kind  friend  to 
take  the  melancholy  official  from  the  treadmill  to  the  grave, 
making  his  place  vacant  for  his  son  and  successor  ! 

Turn  your  eye  now  from  the  sacerdotal  drudge,  and  fix 
it  on  the  Priest  on  the  throne.  This  Man  has  a  different 
career  and  destiny.  "  This  one,  having  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  thence- 
forth waiting  till  His  enemies  be  made  the  footstool  of  His 
feet."  This  Priest  too  had  His  experience  of  drudgery;  but 
it  had  a  glorious  end  and  a  magnificent  result.  He  was 
a  priest,  but  He  is  a  king ;  a  priest  for  ever  indeed,  but  of 
the  regal  type.  He  standeth  not  daily  offering  over  and 
over  again  the  same  sacrifices  ;  He  offered  Himself  once 
for  all,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  celestial  throne.  He  who 
on  earth  was  as  one  that  serveth  is  now  ministered  unto ; 
He  that  humbled  Himself  is  exalted.  His  work  too,  how- 
ever arduous  and  painful,  was  not  like  that  of  a  criminal 
in  the  treadmill,  but  rather  like  that  of  a  warrior  in  a 
campaign.  He  had  His  battle,  and  then  His  victory ;  He 
had  His  cross,  and  then  His  crown  "  of  full,  and  everlast- 
ing, and  passionless  renown." 

How  it  came  about  that  Christ  got  done  with  His  priestly 
work,  so  far  as  sacrifice  was  concerned,  and  in  due  course 
entered  into  glory  is  thus  explained  :  "  For  by  one  offering  ^ 

•  fxia  vpo<r<popd  might  be  taken  as  nominative  to  tlie  verb,  which  would  give 
us  this  contrast:  all  the  Levitical  sacrifices  together  were  never  able  to  take 
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He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified  "  (ver, 
14).  His  one  offering  serves  all  the  purposes  of  all  the 
sacrifices  under  the  law :  sanctifies,  i.e.  places  men  in 
covenant  relations  with  God,  like  the  "  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant "  inaugurated  at  Sinai  ;  perfects,  i.e.  keeps  those 
covenant  relations  intact,  maintains  uninterrupted  fellow- 
ship with  God,  the  end  which  all  Levitical  sacrifices,  offered 
daily,  monthly,  or  yearly,  vainly  sought  to  effect.  Surely 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  cessation  of  Christ's  priestly 
work,  in  so  far  as  it  was  servile  !  If  the  one  sacrifice 
secured  all  that  was  wanted,  why  offer  more  ?  Why  work 
for  working's  sake  ?  The  earnest  man  does  no  work  aim- 
lessly.  He  will  spare  no  pains  to  accomplish  a  desired  end ; 
but  that  done,  he  will  rest  from  his  labours.  One  can 
indeed  conceive  a  man  of  heroic  spirit  heaving  a  sigh 
when  the  toil  and  struggle  are  past.  There  was  such  an 
elevation  of  mind,  such  a  buoyancy  of  spirit,  such  a  blessed 
satisfaction  of  conscience  connected  therewith,  that,  despite 
the  drudgery  and  the  strain  upon  the  powers  of  endurance, 
he  could  almost  wish  he  had  the  same  work  to  do  over 
again.  "  All  things  that  are,  are  with  more  spirit  chased 
than  enjoyed."  Yet,  if  inactivity  be  distasteful  to  the 
moral  hero,  not  less  so  is  an  idle,  aimless  busybodyism. 
And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  though  the  particular 
task  be  ended,  there  may  be  other  work  to  do.  The  case 
is  so  with  men  on  earth  ;  but  how  is  it^  it  may  be  asked, 
with  Christ  in  heaven  ?  What  new  work  is  there  for  Him 
to  do  ?  Does  not  His  whole  occupation  now  consist  in  sit- 
ting on  a  throne  ?  and  is  not  that,  to  speak  with  reverence, 
as  monotonous  as  the  mechanical,  never-ending  routine  of 
the  Levitical  service  ?  Can  we  imagine  the  eager,  adven- 
turous, enthusiastic  spirit  of  Jesus  content  with  that  passive 
existence  in  heavenly  glory?     Surely  He  must  remember 

fiway  sin  ;  Cbrisfs  oue  saci'ilice,  ou  tbe  coutrnry,  hatb  perfected  for  ever  those 
wliom  it  sanctifies. 
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almost  with  regret  that  subhme  career  on  earth,  and  be 
tempted  to  wish  that  He  were  back  again  in  the  arena  of 
conflict,  to  go  through  His  course  of  suffering  once  more ! 

Such  thoughts,  though  bold,  are  not  impious,  for  they 
do  homage  to  the  heart  of  Christ ;  yet,  while  natural,  they 
are  not  well  founded.  For  Christ's  celestial  state  is  not  so 
passive  as  at  first  it  seems.  He  too  has  new  work  to  do, 
which  occupies  His  mind,  and  shuts  out  regret  that  the 
old  work  is  at  an  end.  "  He  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion." He  watches  the  progress  of  the  world's  history  and 
the  development  of  His  kingdom.  He  uses  His  power  to 
promote  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  From  the  in- 
visible heights  of  heaven,  whence  all  below  is  in  full  view 
to  the  eye  of  His  "eternal  spirit,"  He  not  only  surveys, 
but  conducts  the  fight  between  the  kingdom  of  light 
and  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  And  up  yonder  His  breast 
heaves  with  the  varied  emotions  naturally  awakened  by 
the  chequered  course  of  the  battle.  By  sympathy  with  His 
friends  He  fights  His  own  battles  over  again  with  His  own 
old  foes,  superstition,  hypocrisy,  unbelief,  unrighteousness. 
No  need  therefore  to  look  back  to  the  long  distant,  ever- 
receding  past,  as  if  all  the  interest  of  His  eternal  exis- 
tence were  wrapped  up  in  those  memorable  thirty-three 
years.  The  present  is  full  of  thrilling  interest  for  Him, 
the  present,  I  mean,  of  this  world's  history.  His  eyes 
see.  His  ears  hear,  His  heart  is  interested  in  the  things  of 
earth.  Earth  is  a  very  minute  object  seen  from  the  skies  ; 
but  the  omniscient  eye  of  Christ  is  a  telescope  of  unlimited 
magnifying  power,  which  can  make  the  earth  to  His  view 
just  what  it  is  to  ours,  a  large  world,  full  of  exciting 
grand  dramas  going  through  their  several  acts,  and  fill- 
ing His  breast  with  strong  emotions,  such  as  we  feel  when 
we  read  of  battles  fought,  of  empires  perishing,  of  slavery 
and  other  iniquities  receiving  their  death-doom.  And  the 
future  of  the  world  is  a  source  of  intense  interest  to  the 
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King  on  the  throne,  not  less  than  the  present.  He  watches 
with  eager,  expectant  eye  the  progress  of  that  great  struggle 
between  good  and  evil,  whose  final  issue  shall  be  the 
triumph  of  the  good  over  the  evil.  He  has  great  expecta- 
tions as  well  as  great  recollections,  pleasures  of  hope  as 
well  as  pleasures  of  memory.  The  final  issues  of  things, 
whereof  the  beginnings  were  in  His  own  earthly  life,  rising 
there  like  a  mighty  river  in  an  untracked  mountain  region, 
are  in  His  view ;  and  He  looks  for  them  with  patient  yet 
unflagging  confidence,  waiting  for  the  end,  for  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  Divine  kingdom  :  "  expecting  till  His  enemies 
be  made  His  footstool."  He  has  had  longer  to  wait  than 
it  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle  to 
imagine ;  but  hope  deferred  maketh  not  His  heart  sick. 

The  picture  of  the  sacerdotal  drudge  and  the  Priest  on 
the  throne  would  have  made  a  most  impressive  close  to 
the  discourse  on  the  priestly  office  of  Christ.  One  may  be 
inclined  to  say,  After  that,  not  another  word.  Yet  there  is 
another  word,  intended  to  substantiate  the  statement,  that 
by  His  one  offering  Christ  perfected  for  ever  the  sanctified, 
bringing  them  nigh  and  keeping  them  nigh  to  God.  There 
was  no  logical  necessity  for  this  being  done,  for  the  position 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
wonder  that  a  writer  of  such  consummate  tact  should  spoil 
the  artistic  effect  of  that  fine  picture  by  requoting  Jere- 
miah's oracle  of  the  new  covenant,  and  pointing  its  moral 
anew.  But  he  is  writing  for  Hebrew  Christians,  not  for  us, 
and  he  is  more  concerned  about  convincing  them  than  about 
the  artistic  finish  of  his  discourse.  He  fears  lest,  after  all 
he  has  said,  Levitical  rites  should  still  hold  possession  of 
their  minds,  and  he  makes  one  last  effort  to  break  the  spell, 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious.  It  is  one  of  very 
many  indications,  that  have  been  pointed  out  as  we  came 
upon  them,  in  how  benighted  a  condition  were  the  first 
readers  as  to  the  whole  subject  of  Christ's  priesthood  and 
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the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  the  final  religion.  And,  of 
course,  if  the  elaborate  argument  going  before  failed  to  con- 
vince them,  this  last  touch  would  not  succeed.  It  would  be 
so  easy  to  raise  objections.  The  argument  is  :  The  oracle 
promises  complete  pardon  of  sin,  but  where  such  pardon  is 
there  is  no  longer  offering  for  sin.  To  which  two  objections 
might  be  taken.  First,  the  oracle  makes  no  mention  of  a 
sin  offering  as  the  ground  of  forgiveness  :  why  should  not 
its  meaning  be — an  amnesty  for  the  guilty  past,  the  heart 
regenerated,  therefore  no  more  sin  done,  therefore  no  further 
interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  subsisting  between  the 
covenant  people  and  their  God?  Abolition  of  Levitical 
sacrifice  may  possibly  be  involved,  but  what  indication  is 
there  that  another  kind  of  sacrifice  was  to  take  its  place? 
Next,  is  not  the  promise  of  perpetual  forgiveness  too  strictly 
interpreted?  Perpetual  forgiveness,  sin  remembered  no 
more  :  is  this  not  an  ideal  ?  Will  there  not  in  reality  under 
the  new  covenant,  as  under  the  old,  be  new  sin  committed 
even  by  men  who  have  the  law  written  on  their  heart, 
therefore  need  for  new  acts  of  forgiveness,  and  therefore 
naturally  for  new  offerings  for  sin?  So  we  have  the  di- 
lemma :  either  the  new  covenant  points  to  no  new  kind  of 
offering,  or  it  does  not  preclude  a  plurality  of  sacrifices. 
How  difficult  for  men  living  in  different  worlds  of  thought 
to  convince  one  another  by  argument !  The  spiritual  guides 
of  a  transition  time  have  a  difficult  and  comparatively 
thankless  task  to  perform.  They  are  compelled  by  the 
necessities  of  their  position  to  use  old  forms  of  thought  as 
the  vehicle  of  new  ideas ;  and  their  reward  is,  that  the  new 
element  in  their  teaching  makes  it  unacceptable  to  their 
contemporaries  attached  to  the  past,  while  the  old  element, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  uninviting  and  obscure  to  men 
of  later  generations. 

We  have  made  small  progress  indeed  in  the  understanding 
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of  this  epistle  if  we  have  not  discovered  in  it,  under  its 
Levitical  forms  of  thought,  many  great  moral  and  religious 
truths.  But  much  more  than  this  is  involved  in  a  thorough 
insight  into  its  meaning.  Some  of  the  most  important 
truths  it  teaches  have  grown  through  long  familiarity 
trite.  The  "  new  covenant  "  is  a  commonplace  in  theology. 
That  Christ's  offering  of  Himself  had  a  value  that  could 
not  belong  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  beast  is  now  a  truism. 
That  Christianity  is  "  better,"  presents  a  higher  type  of 
religion,  than  Leviticalism  is  at  this  date  axiomatically 
clear.  Understanding  of  this  epistle  means  power  to  realize 
that  none  of  these  now  familiar  truths  were  commonplaces 
for  its  author.  It  was  the  vivid  perception  of  this  fact  that 
many  years  ago  opened  my  eyes  to  the  thrilling  interest 
and  abiding  value  of  this  New  Testament  writing,  and 
awakened  in  me  a  desire  to  unfold  its  significance  to  others. 
I  do  not  think  that  one  who  makes  it  his  specific  aim  to 
interpret  the  spirit  of  the  book  undertakes  a  superfluous 
task.  Many  men  of  greater  learning  by  far  than  I  lay  claim 
to  have  applied  their  powers  to  the  elucidation  of  its  text, 
and  have  done  much  to  make  the  meaning  of  every  word 
and  phrase  clear.  But,  while  the  work  of  verbal  exegesis 
has  been  almost  brought  to  perfection,  the  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  is  far  from  complete.  Too  many  learned  com- 
mentators write  as  if  the  ideas  of  a  new  covenant,  atone- 
ment through  self-sacrifice,  a  forerunner,  etc.,  had  been  as 
familiar  to  the  writer  and  his  first  readers  as  they  are  to 
themselves ;  and  as  if  the  doctrine  that  Christianity  was 
the  religion  of  good  hope,  because  it  for  the  first  time 
brought  men  nigh  to  God,  was  a  matter  of  course  to  all 
parties.  Even  the  pregnant  remark,  that  "that  which  de- 
cayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away,"  is  lightly 
passed  over,  as  if  its  applicability  to  the  ancient  constitution 
of  Israel  and  the  venerable  Levitical  priesthood  was  called 
in  question  by  no  one.  Even  Bleek,  still  our  foremost  com- 
voL.  I.  29 
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mentator   on   the  epistle,  often  disappoints   in   connexion 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  spirit. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  at  the  close  of  my  exposition 
of  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  epistle,  what  I  have  again 
and  again  remarked  in  its  course,  that  successful  interpre- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  this  sacred  writing  depends,  above  all, 
on  a  right  conception  of  the  religious  situation  of  the  jfirst 
readers.  Was  it  that  of  men  who  had  no  real  insight  into 
the  nature  and  worth  of  Christianity  as  the  final,  perennial 
religion,  and  into  its  characteristic  truths  ?  or  was  it  that  of 
men  who,  while  fairly  well-grounded  in  the  Christian  faith, 
were  sorely  tempted  to  apostasy  by  outward  trial,  and  dis- 
appointment as  to  the  second  advent,  and  stood  in  need  of 
aids  to  steadfastness,  including  among  these  a  restatement 
of  familiar  Christian  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  our  Lord's 
priesthood  ?  I  have  gone  on  the  supposition  that  the  former 
of  these  alternatives  is  the  true  one,  and  conceived  the 
attitude  of  the  first  readers  towards  Levitical  rites  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  Judaists,  with  whom  Paul  con- 
tended, towards  circumcision.  The  view  we  take  on  this 
question  affects,  not  only  our  interpretation  of  many  texts, 
but  still  more  our  idea  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  texts. 
On  it  depends  whether  we  conceive  of  him  as  a  theologian 
or  as  a  prophet,  as  a  doctor  or  as  an  apostle,  as  a  philo- 
sophic student  or  as  a  moral  hero.  If  my  view  of  the 
situation  be  right,  then  he  belonged  to  the  nobler  categories, 
and  was  a  man  like-minded  with  Paul,  the  vindicator  of  the 
independence  of  Christianity  against  legalists,  who  assailed 
it.  He  was  one  who,  with  prophetic  boldness  and  apostolic 
inspiration,  asserted  the  antiquation  of  the  old  covenant  and 
worship  against  men  holding  on  desperately  to  these,  and 
dared  to  apply  the  maxim,  "  the  decadent  old  must  pass 
away,"  to  institutions  that  had  lasted  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  writing  to  men  who  probably  regarded  his  views  as 
little  short  of  blasphemy. 
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It  requires  an  effort  of  historical  imagination  to  realize 
the  situation  which  called  forth  this  great  epistle.  It  much 
helps  one  when  he  is  himself  in  a  transition  time  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  changes  it  brings.  One  can  then  divine 
the  spirit  in  which  the  epistle  was  written,  understand  the 
attitude  of  its  author  towards  the  past,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  in  the  present,  and  appreciate  the  heroic  moral 
basis  of  his  religious  character.  Learning  can  do  much  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  letter ;  but  when  spiritual  affinity 
is  lacking,  learned  labour  may  end  in  a  scholastic  commen- 
tary on  a  biblical  writing  from  which  the  soul  has  fled. 

The  task  I  undertook  was  to  expound  the  doctrinal  part 
of  the  epistle  with  reference  to  its  central  idea.  That  task 
I  have  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  performed.  A  hasty 
sketch  in  two  papers  of  the  drift  of  the  hortatory  section 
following  will  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  series. 

A.  B.  Bruce. 
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SOME   THOUGHTS   ON   THE  STBUGTUBE  OF 
THE   BOOK    OF  PBOVEBBS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  attention  is  being  called  in  many- 
ways  to  the  structure  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  when  startling  suggestions  are  put  forward  concerning 
the  kind  of  revision  and  editing  to  which  these  books  were 
subjected  to  bring  them  into  their  present  form,  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  without  advantage  to  ask  whether  any  facts, 
and,  if  so,  what,  can  be  gathered  from  the  books  themselves 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  this  subject,  which  is  of  un- 
doubted importance,  and  the  discussion  of  which  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  disquiet  to  many  earnest  minds. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  seems  to  furnish  some  such  mate- 
rial as  is  needed.  That  book  forms  part  of  the  third  section 
of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Hebrew  arrangement.  The 
works  contained  in  this  third  part  were  of  somewhat  less 
account  than  those  in  the  other  sections,  which  comprise 
the  law,  and  the  earlier  and  later  prophets.  They  are 
merely  classed  as  Kethubim,  i.e.  writings.  The  section  com- 
mences with  the  Psalms,  and  it  is  thought  that  our  Lord 
(Luke  xxiv.  44)  used  the  name  "  Psalms  "  as  a  title  of  the 
whole  section,  when  He  comprehends  all  Old  Testament 
writings  under  the  phrase,  "  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Psalms." 

The  Kethubim  were  probably  gathered  into  one  collection 
at  a  later  date  than  the  other  Scriptures,  and  the  various 
parts  of  them  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  additions  dur- 
ing the  years  in  which  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
unsettled.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  presents  clear  marks 
of  its  composite  character,  and  that  its  various  portions 
are  not  of  the  same  date.  It  may  be  therefore,  that  a 
consideration  of  its  form,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  its 
contents  appear  to  have  been  brought  together,  will  give  us 
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a  clearer  notion  of  what  is  likely  to  have  taken  place  with 
regard  to  other  books,  at  any  rate  to  those  included  in 'the 
same  section.  It  is  no  unwarrantable  supposition  that  what 
befell  in  the  case  of  one  book  befell  also  in  the  case  of 
some  others. 

The  title  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  book,  "  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,"  is 
a  general  one,  and  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  collection 
of  proverbs.  But  it  was  not  the  design  of  those  who  affixed 
this  title  to  imply 'that  the  wise  utterances  contained  in 
these  first  chapters  were  the  words  of  King  Solomon.  This 
they  make  clear  at  the  opening  of  chap,  x.,  where  "  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon"  is  placed  as  a  title  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  that  in  what  follows  we  have  the  actual  sayings  of 
the  wise  king.  The  previous  nine  chapters  may  have  been 
collected  from  the  words  of  those  sages  with  whom  Solomon 
is  compared  in  1  Kings  iv.  31 :  "He  was  wiser  than  all 
men  ;  than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  and  Calcol, 
and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol."  These  men,  and  it  may 
be  others,  had  been  of  high  repute  before  Solomon's  time. 
Hence  the  comparison.  Their  wisdom,  like  his,  had  found 
expression  in  proverbial  sayings.  It  was  Salomonic,  though 
not  equal  to  the  profounder  teaching  of  the  gifted  king. 
Yet  by  reason  of  their  precedence  in  time  the  words  of  these 
ancient  worthies  would  seem  fit  to  be  gathered  together, 
and  placed  first  in  the  book  which  was  to  bear  the  name 
of  Solomon. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  veritable  sayings  of  David's 
son  extends  from  x.  1  to  xxii.  16.  At  this  point,  if  we  may 
judge  from  appearances,  the  collection  stopped  for  a  while  : 
the  chapters  first  gathered  being  doubtless  the  proverbs  most 
current  and  in  repute  close  to  the  age  in  which  Solomon 
lived. 

Two  brief  supplementary  pieces  are  attached  to  this  first 
body  of  Proverbs.     The  one,  which  commences  at  xxii.  17 
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and  extends  to  xxiv.  22,  is  an  anonymous  contribution, 
and  can  only  be  called  generally  "  the  words  of  the  wise." 
"Incline  thine  ear,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  wise,"  is  its 
opening  exhortation.  The  second  piece,  contained  in  xxiv. 
23-34,  is  also  anonymous,  but  is  furnished  with  somewhat 
more  of  a  title,  "  These  also  are  sayings  of  the  wise." 
These  two  small  contributions  to  the  gnomic  wisdom  of 
Israel  appear  to  have  been  placed  after  this  first  collection 
of  Solomon's  proverbs,  that  they  might  be  preserved.  It 
was  known  that  all  the  wise  words  of  Solomon  had  not  yet 
been  brought  together,  but  the  time  perhaps  appeared  not 
ripe  for  further  collection.  But  the  two  anonymous  pieces 
were  not  to  perish,  and  were  stored  up  here  by  those  who 
had  the  keeping  of  the  literary  treasures  of  Israel.  Long 
years  passed  before  the  rest  of  Solomon's  proverbs  were 
gathered,  and  by  that  time  the  position  of  these  two  mor- 
sels had  become  secure,  and  they  were  left  in  their  place, 
though  they  sever  the  two  parts  of  the  true  Salomonic 
sayings. 

At  the  opening  of  chap.  xxv.  we  find  the  announcement, 
"  These  also  are  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  copied  out."  The  part  of  the  book 
so  described  embraces  chaps,  xxv.-xxix.,  and  the  super- 
scription is  full  of  interest.  We  learn  from  it  that  beside 
the  proverbs  which  were  first  collected,  and  given  forth 
under  Solomon's  name,  there  existed  a  considerable  amount 
of  floating  proverbial  sayings  attributed  to  that  king,  but 
that  this  was  not  brought  into  the  connected  form  which 
it  has  in  chaps,  xxv.-xxix.  until  more  than  two  centuries 
after  Solomon  was  dead.  And  the  collectors  of  it  were 
clearly  an  authoritative  body.  "  The  men  of  Hezekiah  " 
were  some  sort  of  college  of  scribes,  to  whom  the  king  gave 
in  charge  the  arrangement  of  the  national  literature.  And 
the  time  at  which  this  body  comes  On  the  scene  is  very 
suggestive.     It  was  in  Hezekiah's  reign  that  the  ten  tribes 
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were  carried  into  captivity.  The  removal  of  so  large  a  part 
of  the  nation  would  be  sure  to  turn  men's  minds  to  the 
preservation  of  their  history.  Judah  was  only  a  little  king- 
dom, but  was  heir  to  all  the  traditions  of  her  captive  sister. 
It  was  befitting  therefore  that  the  king  of  Judah  should 
take  measures  for  gathering  and  preserving  the  history  of 
the  whole  people. 

In  connexion  with  this  by  no  means  improbable  supposi- 
tion concerning  the  establishment  and  duties  of  Hezekiah's 
college,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
the  only  mark  of  chronology  on  which  we  can  fix  is  this 
same  deportation  of  Israel,  and  occurs  in  an  allusion  to  that 
idolatry  which  was  the  cause  of  the  national  overthrow. 
We  are  told  (Jud.  xviii.  30)  that  Micah's  Levite  and  his 
descendants  were  priests  to  the  Danites  until  the  day  of  the 
captivity  of  the  land.  These  last  words  sound  as  though 
dictated  by  events  in  the  not  very  remote  past.  There  is 
abundance  of  ancient  matter  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  but 
this  sentence  belongs  to  the  framework  of  the  narrative,  and 
so  to  the  age  in  which  the  book  was  brought  into  its  pre- 
sent form.  And,  supposing  this  college  of  Hezekiah  to 
have  continued,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  books  of  Kuth, 
Judges,  and  Samuel  may  not  have  been  edited  by  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  the  national  literature  thus  far  arranged  by 
men  acting  under  royal  authority  and  supported  by  royal 
endowment. 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  comprised  in  two 
chapters,  but  these  are  made  up  of  three  independent 
compositions.  Chap.  xxx.  is  called  "  the  words  of  Agur, 
the  son  of  Jakeh,"  and  chap.  xxxi.  1-9  are  *'  the  words  of 
king  Lemuel."  We  find  nothing  to  enhghten  us  as  to  who 
these  persons  were,  but  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
sages  of  the  Salomonic  stamp,  whose  utterances  appeared, 
at  some  later  time,  worthy  of  being  appended  to  the  words 
of  the  wise  king  of  Israel.     But  this  must  have  been  done 
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at  a  late  period,  and  these  two  pieces,  with  the  one  that 
follows  them,  look  like  the  last  gleanings  in  the  field  of  pro- 
verbial philosophy. 

In  chap,  XXX.  10-31  we  have  a  separate  poem,  the  beau- 
tiful description  of  the  virtuous  wife.  Like  some  of  the 
Psalms,  it  is  marked  by  a  pedantic  peculiarity.  Each  of  its 
verses  begins  with  a  different  letter,  and  these  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Such  acrostics 
mark  a  late  and  fanciful  stage  of  poetic  composition.  The 
little  poem  may  be  the  work  of  Lemuel,  whose  name  stands 
above  the  first  verses  of  the  chapter,  but  is  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct composition,  though  placed  in  conjunction  with  what 
precedes  it  without  the  slightest  note,  except  the  acrostic 
structure,  of  its  separate  character. 

From  this  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions  :  (1)  That  the 
book  was  kept  open  till  a  somewhat  late  date  for  the  recep- 
tion of  new  matter  of  the  same  character.  (2)  That  the 
name  of  Solomon  was  used  in  the  title  without  any  inten- 
tion of  implying  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  book  were 
Solomon's  writing.  (3)  That  small  contributions  of  proverbs 
were  added  to  the  rest  without  any  notice  of  whence  they 
came.  (4)  That  some  portions  of  the  book  for  which  the 
material  had  been  in  existence  for  a  long  period  were  not 
brought  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  received  them  for 
some  centuries  after  their  first  composition. 

Further,  it  needs  no  long  examination  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  where  repetitions  abound  and  where  parallel  pas- 
sages are  repeated  even  three  times  over,  to  see  that  little 
literary  skill  was  exercised  to  avoid  such  repetitions.  The 
materials  were  incorporated  with  probably  very  small  modi- 
fication of  the  form  in  which  they  had  first  been  written 
down. 

If  we  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  other  Old  Testa- 
ment books  in  the  light  thus  derived  from  the  contents  of 
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one,  we  find  that  some  of  them  present  very  similar  pheno- 
mena, and  we  may  not  be  indisposed  to  admit  that  what  is 
shown  to  be  true  of  a  part  need  not  necessarily  be  untrue 
of  the  rest,  though  it  may  not  be  capable  of  demonstration. 

Take  first  "the  Psalms."  This  is  their  simple  title,* but 
so  many  of  them  have  the  additional  title  m'?  =  "  (ascribed) 
to  David,"  that  the  whole  collection  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  David's  work,  an  idea  which  is  fostered  by  the 
frequent  rendering  of  the  separate  title  by  "  A  Psalm  of 
David."  Yet  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  Hebrews  did 
not  intend  by  such  a  title  to  state  that  King  David  wrote 
the  psalm  which  bears  it.  They  meant  only  that  the 
words  were  Davidic  in  character,  and  that  it  was  appro- 
priate that  they  should  be  included  in  the  temple  Psalter, 
which  bore  David's  name,  because  he  was  one  of  the  first 
and  largest  contributors  to  its  contents. 

This  was  fully  understood  by  the  Septuagint  translators, 
and  they  were  much  more  conversant  with  Hebrew  thought 
and  ideas  than  we  can  hope  to  be.  They  were  living  too 
much  nearer  to  the  age  wherein  the  Psalms  were  written  : 
an  age  when  the  conditions  of  authorship  were  much 
simpler  than  they  now  are,  when  proprietorship  in  a  com- 
position was  not  thought  of  as  it  is  in  these  days  of  literary 
copyright.  Hence  to  their  Psalm  cxxxvi.  (Heb.  cxxxvii.) 
they  have  prefixed  the  title  tw  Aavlh  (the  exact  literal 
representation  of  the  Hebrew  in'?)  'lepe/nlov,  by  which  they 
assuredly  meant  to  convey  that  the  composition  was  in  the 
style  of  David's  writing,  but  that  in  their  judgment,  or 
according  to  the  tradition  which  had  come  down  to  them, 
the  writer  was  Jeremiah.  And  the  matter  of  the  Psalm 
{"  By  the  waters  of ,  Babylon ")  shows  that  this  is  not 
improbable. 

After  the  same  fashion  the  Septuagint  Psalm  cxxxvii.  is 
set  down  as  "  A  Psalm  of  (i.e.  in  the  style  of)  David,  by 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,"  to  whom  the   Seventy  also  assign 
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the  authorship  of  Psalms  cxlv.-cxlviii.  Hence  "  A  Psalm 
of  David,"  as  we  render  the  common  title,  was  not  a 
phrase  by  which  David  was  claimed  as  the  author.  If 
we  bear  this  usage  of  the  Seventy  in  mind  we  shall  feel 
less  disturbed,  when  in  other  psalms  bearing  the  Davidic 
title  in  the  Hebrew  we  meet  with  language  which  appears 
to  belong  to  a  later  age.  Like  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the 
Psalter  was  doubtless  kept  open  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  if  any  poems  were  pro- 
duced worthy  to  take  their  place  among  the  music  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  literature  included 
them  in  their  collection  as  Davidic  poetry,  but  with  no 
intention  to  deceive  or  to  give  the  impression  by  the  title 
that  the  works  were  of  earlier  date. 

That  psalms  of  late  date  did  exist  in  the  Psalter  was 
noticed  more  than  once  by  the  translators  of  the  Geneva 
Bible.  Thus  in  a  marginal  note  to  Psalm  Ixxiv.  they  say, 
"  The  Church  of  God  being  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  either 
of  the  Babylonians,  or  of  Antiochus,  prayeth  to  God,  by 
whose  hand  this  yoke  was  laid  upon  them."  It  offered 
no  difficulty  to  these  biblical  students,  and  they  were  men 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  to  admit  that  some  psalms  were 
written,  and  included  in  the  Psalter,  in  the  troublous  post- 
Exile  times,  even  as  late  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164 
B.C.).  So  in  the  margin  of  Psalm  xliv.  the  same  translators 
give  their  judgment.  "  This  psalm  seemeth  to  have  been 
made  by  some  excellent  prophet  for  the  use  of  the  people 
when  the  Church  was  in  extreme  misery,  either  at  their 
return  from  Babylon,  or  under  Antiochus,  or  in  such-like 
affliction."  They  were  not  troubled  to  maintain  that  the 
Psalter  was  early  closed,  or  that  there  could  be  in  it  no 
Maccabaean  psalms. 

If  then  any  are  disposed  to  see  in  the  language  of  Psalm 
xlviii.  ("  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  highly  to  be  praised ")  a 
pilgrim   song   written   after   the   return   from   Babylon,  in 
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which,  after  the  celebration  of  past  glory  and  deliverances, 
the  poet  intimates  the  motive  of  his  verse,  thus  : 

"  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her : 
Tell  the  toioers  thereof : 
Mark  ye  well  her  bulivarks 
Consider  her  palaces  "  ; 

or  if  allusions  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  are  traced  in  the 
close  of  Psalm  cvi.,  where  a  part  of  the  recital  of  God's  dis- 
cipline is  thus  expressed  : 

"  Therefore  loas  tJie  lorath  of  tlie  Lord  kindled  against 
His  people, 

And  He  abhorred  His  inheritance  : 

And  He  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  nations ; 

And  they  that  hated  theyn  ruled  over  tliem  "  : 

such  exposition  finds  its  warrant  in  other  places  of  the 
Psalm-book,  and  may  prove  worthy  of  acceptance.  For 
Psalm  cxxxvii.  makes  it  plain  that  such  post-Exile  remi- 
niscences did  find  their  way  into  the  Psalter,  and  the  words 
of  Psalm  Ixxix.  ("  0  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  Thine 
inheritance  ")  are  more  applicable  to  the  sorrowful  days  of 
the  Maccabees  than  to  any  other  period  of  Jewish  history. 

Again,  a  study  of  1  Chronicles  xvi.  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  way  in  which  the  various  portions  of  the  Psalter 
could  be  dealt  with  before  the  temple-services  became 
stereotyped.  We  have  there  an  account  of  the  observances 
when  the  ark  was  brought  by  King  David  into  Zion ;  and 
among  other  things  the  chronicler  tells  us  how  a  certain 
psalm,  for  the  religious  part  of  the  service,  was  delivered 
by  the  king  into  the  hand  of  Asaph.  But  when  we  compare 
this  "  psalm  "  with  the  Psalter,  as  we  now  have  it,  we  find 
that  the  composition  in  Chronicles  is  made  up  of  (1)  the 
first  fifteen  verses  of  Psalm  cv.,  with  only  a  small  change  in 
one  verse ;  (2)  Psalm  xcvi.  though  two  or  three  half-verses 
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are  omitted,  and  there  is  a  slight  transposition  ;  then  follows 
(3)  a  doxology  of  three  verses,  made  up  of  words  found  in 
Psalm  cvi.  1,  47,  48,  the  last  two  of  which  verses  form  the 
doxology  to  the  fourth  book  of  the  Psalter.  From  this 
example  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Book  of  Psalms 
was  looked  upon  as  a  treasury  of  devotional  poetry,  from 
which  appropriate  words  might  be  drawn  for  special 
occasions,  and  ranged  in  such  order  as  was  deemed  most 
suitable.  We  can  understand  too  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
several  psalms  when  inserted  in  the  Psalter  were  suppHed 
with  a  closing  verse  or  two  which  rendered  them  more 
suited  for  the  pubhc  worship.  From  this  cause  the  closing 
verse  was  probably  added  as  a  doxology  to  Psalm  xviii.,  and 
a  like  remark  applies  to  xxvii.  14,  xxxi.  23,  24,  li.  18,  19, 
Iv.  23,  and  some  others,  where  a  sudden  change  of  subject 
is  found  in  the  final  verse  or  verses. 

We  can  also  see  how  such  Psalms  as  xcviii.  and  cxxxv. 
came  into  existence,  in  which  nearly  every  verse  has  its 
parallel  in  some  other  psalm.  Words  appropriate  for  some 
special  occasion  of  thanksgiving  were  culled  from  various 
places  in  the  Psalter  as  it  then  existed,  and  the  compilation 
finding  favour  was  preserved  to  be  used  for  any  similar  need. 
It  was  probably  also  the  popularity  of  Psalm  xiv.  which 
caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  a  slightly  different  version  in 
the  Psalter  as  Psalm  liii.  Thus  we  notice  that  some  of 
the  peculiarities  observed  in  connexion  with  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  exist  also  in  the  Psalter,  especially  that  the  book 
was  kept  open  to  a  somewhat  late  period  for  the  reception 
of  new  compositions ;  that  to  pass  under  David's  name  does 
not  imply  that  a  psalm  was  of  his  composition ;  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  freedom  was  used  in  selecting  and  adapting 
some  psalms  for  use,  while  the  frequent  repetitions  which 
occur  show  that  no  great  amount  of  regard  was  paid  to 
the  literary  form  of  the  book. 

When    we    inquire    from    the    prophetical     books    con- 
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cerning  the  way  iu  which  the  Hebrews  dealt  with  their 
literature,  the  evidence  is  naturally  more  scanty  and  of  a 
different  character.  Here  there  is  no  book  kept  open  for 
additions,  but  we  constantly  find  the  prophets  using  freely 
the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  or  any  other  existing 
literature.  The  oft-cited  passage  which  exists  alike  in 
Isaiah  ii.  2-4  and  Micah  iv.  1-3  will  occur  to  everybody. 
Hosea  viii.  14  is  repeated  with  modifications  many  times 
over  in  Amos  i.  4,  7,  10,  12,  ii.  2,  5 ;  and  Hosea  iv.  15  in 
Amos  V.  5  and  viii.  14.  The  utterances  of  Hosea  ii.  19,  20 
are  taken  up  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  31-34,  while  vers.  27,  28 
of  that  chapter  also  draw  upon  Hosea  ii.  23.  The  same 
chapter  of  Hosea  has  supplied  many  thoughts  and  figures 
which  appear  in  Ezekiel  xvi.  The  prophet  Obadiah  in  vers. 
1-9  and  in  ver.  16  quotes  and  adopts  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
in  various  parts  of  chap.  xlix.  while  vers.  10-18  of  Obadiah 
have  much  that  is  common  to  them  and  Joel  i.  15  to  iii.  19. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  is  found  in 
Isaiah,  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  In  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the 
latter  chapter  the  prophet  intimates  that  "  the  burden  of 
Moab,"  which  has  just  preceded,  is  taken  from  the  lips  of 
some  previous  prophet.  "  This  is  the  word  that  the  Lord 
spake  concerning  Moab  in  time  past."  As  the  land  of 
Moab  against  which  the  prophecy  was  uttered  was  included 
between  "  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the 
plain"  (2  Kings  xiv.  25),  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
original  prophecy  may  be  "the  word  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  which  He  spake  by  the  hand  of  His  servant  Jonah," 
of  which  we  have  a  notice  in  the  passage  of  2  Kings.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  Isaiah  is  quoting  from  some  one,  and 
we  know  not  whether  with  any  adaptations.  And  this 
same  prophetic  word  is  taken  up  by  Jeremiah  (chap,  xlviii.), 
and  amplified  either  with  language  of  his  own,  or  with  the 
addition  of  parts  of  the  original  which  Isaiah  had  omitted. 
When  we  remember  the  large  amount  of  prophetic  litera- 
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ture  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  and 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  resemblances  in  the  language  of  those  which  are  pre- 
served, and  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  the  freedom  with 
which  each  succeeding  generation  felt  at  liberty  to  adopt, 
or  adapt,  the  words  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them. 

Concerning  the  very  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  evidence  which  deals  with  their  composition  is  such 
as  experts  alone  are  fitted  to  examine,  and  hitherto  among 
these  the  agreement  is  very  partial.  Yet  from  what  we 
have  seen  in  regard  to  the  other  books,  we  may  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  for  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  there  existed 
in  former  times  two  or  three,  or  it  may  be  more,  indepen- 
dent works,  one  containing  more  historic  matter,  another 
more  of  the  legislation,  while  a  third  might  treat  of  the 
priestly  functions  and  of  religion.  Nor  need  we  assume 
that  the  traditional  title,  "  Books  of  Moses,"  was  ever 
intended  to  signify  more  than  that  some  part  of  the  con- 
tents was  of  Mosaic  origin. 

We  should  suppose  however  that  there  never  was  any 
tendency  to  cancel  or  suppress,  but  that  the  several  works 
were  amalgamated  somewhat  unartificially,  so  that  there 
may  have  survived  from  this  method  passages  which  at 
first  sight  appear  conflicting. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  work  ol  combination  was 
not  completed  all  at  once,  or  even  by  the  same  persons, 
yet  that  whoever  was  employed  thereon  tried  to  preserve 
the  material  which  they  possessed  as  intact  as  possible. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  so  many  repetitions,  here 
and  there  with  double  histories,  and  variations  in  the  spell- 
ing of  proper  names,  etc. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  language  of  the  time,  or  times, 
in  which  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  documents  took 
place  left  its  mark  on  them  ;  and  that,  when  the  square 
character   was   adopted   instead  of  the   earlier   Phoenician 
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letter,  much  uniformity  of  grammar  was  a  certain  conse- 
quence ;  that  the  later  Hebrew  language  has  altered  forms 
and  expressions  ;  and  that  words  and  phrases  belonging 
rather  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah  than  of  Joshua  may  for  this 
reason  be  found  in  the  early  books :  but  for  all  this,  that 
the  subject  matter  has  been  preserved  to  us  very  substan- 
tially as  it  appeared  at  the  earliest  date  when  it  was  reduced 
to  writing. 

If  this  were  not  so,  if  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  later 
times  of  the  Hebrew  nation  had  been  allowed  to  intrude 
themselves  and  to  modify  the  primitive  records,  they  would 
most  surely  have  left  their  impress,  and  we  should  have  seen 
a  very  different  literature  in  the  Pentateuch.  For  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets  and  psalmists  problems  were  exer- 
cising men's  minds  such  as  had  never  been  stirred  in  the 
more  ancient  times.  In  Deuteronomy  temporal  blessing 
is  God's  reward  to  His  faithful  ones.  "  Hear  therefore, 
0  Israel,  and  observe  to  do  it ;  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  mightily,  as  the  Lord  God 
of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee,  in  the  land  that  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey,"  is  (Deut.  vi.  3)  the  language  of  the 
covenant.  But  when  we  have  reached  the  times  of  Jere- 
miah, we  find  that  men's  faith  has  been  sorely  tried. 
"Wherefore,"  he  asks  (xii.  1),  "  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked 
prosper?  wherefore  are  all  they  happy  that  deal  very 
treacherously?"  And  the  hke  questions  concerning  retri- 
bution, and  the  suffering  of  the  innocent,  are  discussed  in 
many  a  place  in  the  Psalms. 

Again,  the  attitude  of  God  towards  other  nations  than 
Israel  is  differently  conceived  in  the  prophets  and  in  the 
Pentateuch.  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  (Num.  xiv.  21) 
swears,  "As  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  "  ;  but  this  glorification  of  God 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen  has  nothing  in  it  which  points 
to  their  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God.     How  widely 
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different  is  that  other  Divine  oath  (Isa.  xlv.  22,  23) !  "  Look 
unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  for  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  Myself, 
the  word  is  gone  out  of  My  mouth  in  righteousness,  and 
shall  not  return.  That  unto  Me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every 
tongue  shall  swear."  In  this  spirit  was  the  hundredth 
Psalm  written,  and  with  such  thoughts  Zechariah  can 
write  (xiv.  9)  of  a  coming  time  when  "  the  Lord  shall  be 
King  over  all  the  earth  :  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one 
Lord,  and  His  name  one." 

Once  more,  the  Messianic  hope,  of  which  there  are  a 
few  faint  traces  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  so  developed  in  the 
Psalms  and  in  the  Prophets,  that  these  latter  writings  are 
full  of  the  Messiah,  His  person,  His  works.  His  nature, 
and  almost  every  note  of  His  character.  Along  with  this 
development  there  rises  the  vision  of  immortality  and  a 
future  life.  Now  these  subjects  are  so  far  from  finding 
any  mention  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  their  absence  was 
long  ago  made  the  foundation  of  an  argument  in  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

Further,  we  meet  in  the  prophetic  writings  with  many 
warnings  concerning  the  coming  of  "  the  day  of  the  Lord," 
and  amid  these  some  hardly  doubtful  premonitions  of  a 
future  judgment :  subjects  which  are  out  of  the  horizon 
of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  originals  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

Whatever  therefore  we  may  admit  concerning  the  com- 
bination, or  even  the  re-shaping,  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
documents,  or  concerning  the  modification  of  phrases  and 
expressions  by  the  diction  of  a  later  time,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  these  books  of  the  Pentateuch  should  any  of 
them  be,  in  any  true  sense,  the  composition  of  writers  who 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  solemn  topics,  whose  absence  from 
the  books  of  Moses  is  so  conspicuous,  were  before  the  minds 
and  on  the  tongues  of  all  the  men  among  whom,  as  we  are 
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told,  their  author  or  authors  must  have  flourished.  Had 
these  books  been  the  product  of  the  times  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  some  trace,  yes,  abundant  traces,  must 
have  been  introduced  into  them  of  truths  Vi^hich  had  grown 
by  that  day  to  be  the  very  hfe  of  the  rehgious  in  Israel. 

J.  Eawson  Lumby. 
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The  following  article,  written  nearly  a  year  ago,  was  read  by  the 
master  who  has  since  gone  from  tis.  On  May  22nd,  1889,  he  wrote 
to  me  with  reference  to  it :  "  Yon  may  consider  it  as  a  poem 
written  in  my  honour,  while  I  shall  look  npon  it  as  a  mirror,  held 
up  before  me  by  a  friendly  hand.  These  twelve  pages  of  yours 
are  not  merely  a  reflection  of  my  image,  but  of  your  own — in 
describing  me  you  have  described  yourself.  I  set  great  value 
on  what  you  have  written ;  to  me  it  is  like  the  fair  sunset  of  our 
old  friendship  ;  I  shall  read  it  once  and  again,  and  while  conscious 
of  my  own  deficiencies,  shall  be  conscious  also  of  the  unwearied 
affection  which  has  drawn  such  a  panegyric  from  you.  When  I 
am  dead,  then  you  of  all  others  shall  have  the  right  to  characterize 
me."  And  on  July  6th  he  wrote  :  "  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  alter 
my  original  decision,  that  such  an  article  as  this  should  not  be 
published  till  after  my  death." 

I  now  place  the  manuscript  in  the  printer's  hands,  without 
improving  upon  it,  or  changing  it  to  an  obituary  notice.  It 
remains  as  Delitzsch  read  it,  a  picture  of  my  master  in  his  life- 
time. I  wish  for  this  once  to  preserve  it  as  it  is.  Later  on,  and 
in  another  place,  I  may  be  able  to  tell  what  be  was  and  what  he 
was  to  me. 

Marbueg, 
12th  March,  1890. 

He  who  wishes  to  know  the  true  character  of  the  extraordinary 
man  Avho,  in  his  position,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  students,  both  of 

^  Translated  from  the  Thcologische  Literaturzeitung. 
VOL.  I.  30 
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Germany  and  of  foreign  lands,  but  also  as  a  writer  of  ceaseless 
activity  in  many  departments  of  theological  science,  has  exercised 
for  a  generation  and  a  half  a  personal  influence  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  his  known  productions,  will  do  well  to 
stady,  along  with  his  Biblical  Psychology,  the  w^ork  which  we  are 
now  considering.!  "  The  subjects  of  these  essays,"  says  the  author, 
"have  long  been  pet  children  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings"  (p.  3). 
Any  one  who  has  only  heard  Delitzsch  in  the  professor's  chair,  or 
has  merely  read  one  of  his  commentaries, — perhaps  not  without 
surprise  at  many  singular  features  and  much  that  is  foreign  to 
the  subject, — can  form  no  idea  of  the  fascination,  the  charm,  the 
indescribable  attraction,  the  winning  and  elevating  influence, 
which  his  conversation  in  a  little  circle  of  friends,  or  in  the  yet 
more  familiar  tete-a-tete,  have  had  for  the  many  young  men  who 
have  been  honoured  with  his  acquaintance  during  generations 
of  students  which  it  would  now  almost  be  impossible  to  count. 
Everything  about  these  conversations  was  peculiar  and  remarkable. 
Even  their  outward  surroundings  had  a  character  of  their  own ; 
for  the  great  scholar  used,  after  his  fashion,  to  forsake  the  quiet 
of  his  study  for  the  noise  of  much-frequented  places,  that  through 
the  tumult  round  him  he  might  concentrate  his  thoughts  for  these 
deeply  earaest  talks.  Curious  also  was  the  nature  of  the  intercourse. 
Delitzsch  was  a  white-haired  old  man  two-and-twenty  years  ago 
when  I  first  knew  him;  since  then  he  has  not  grown  older  in 
appearance,  and  at  least  seven  generations  of  students  have  known 
and  reverenced  the  same  venerable  figure.  And  this  reverend  old 
man  condescends  to  converse  with  his  young  students  as  if  they 
were  his  equals.  The  equalization  is  not  indeed  without  its  risks. 
It  may  be  shaken  by  sharp  and  straightforward  reproof,  such  as 
the  free  student  will  endure  from  none  but  so  loved  a  master. 
The  present  writer — with  all  respect  be  it  said — was  perhaps 
somewhat  spoiled  in  this  way,  and  many  a  sharp  word  which 
Delitzsch  published — on  other  subjects  than  his  students — will  be 
judged  differently  by  those  who  got  to  know  him  in  these  confi- 
dential dialogues.  I  haye  read  many  criticisms  of  his  books  and 
also  of  his  lectures  ;  of  these  conversations  with  him  I  have  heard 
but  one  opinion,  in  spite  of  all  risks  run  by  those  who  had  to 
receive,  and  also  sometimes  to  endure,  only  one  word  of  love  and 

^  Delitzsch,  Franz  :  Iris:  Colour  Studies  and  Flower  Pieces.   (Leipzig,  1888.) 
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gratitude.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the  personal 
judgment  of  my  revered  master  is  always  distinguished  by  sub- 
jective accuracy,  but  not  always  by  objective  correctness,  which 
would  raise  his  opinions  above  those  of  the  rest  of  erring 
humanity. 

There  are  few  departments  of  human  knowledge  in  which 
Delitzsch  does  not  feel  an  intelligent  interest.  His  sphai'e  is  not 
only  theology,  but  philology  and  natural  science.  But  vast 
circles  of-  human  life  remain  incomprehensible,  if  not  indeed 
vinknown  to  him  ;  he  passed  through  many,  yet  they  remained 
unfamiliar.  This  very  deficiency  of  comprehension — which  is  not 
unknown  to  the  master  himself,  and  of  which  the  psychological 
explanation  is  easy — strengthens  and  deepens  his  understanding 
and  his  need  of  communication  and  sympathy  in  those  depai-t- 
ments  in  which,  thinking  and  feeling  with  others,  he  gives  forth 
with  generous  hand,  without  searching  whither  his  kindness  flows! 
Hence  the  incomparable  energy  both  of  mutual  intercourse  and  of 
his  personal  influence  in  these  more  familiar  circles. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  bold  in  the  writer  of  these  lines,  who 
entered  the  school  of  Delitzsch  as  a  youth  of  nineteen,  to  write  as 
he  has  done  in  a  review  of  his  master's  book.  But  it  was  the 
author  himself  who  accustomed  him  to  this  boldness  and  confi- 
dence in  his  dealings  with  him.  It  is,  besides,  allowable  to  point 
out  deficiencies  in  our  everywhere  imperfect  humanity,  in  cases 
where  high  qualities  appear  all  the  more  clearly  from  the  contrast. 
AVhat  I  have  said  is  entirely  to  the  point.  The  pages  of  the  book 
before  us  present  a  picture  of  the  author's  conversations— a  picture 
which  gives  indeed  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  their  rich  material, 
and  only  an  approximate  idea  of  their  sustained  earnestness  of 
tone.  The  author  himself  suggests  the  thought  of  connecting 
these  essays  with  his  conversations  with  the  young  men  of  his 
university,  when,  referring  especially  to  the  last  two  pieces  in  this 
collection,  he  remarks  in  the  preface :  "■  The  sight  of  young  men 
has  a  renewing  influence  upon  me,  even  in  my  old  age.  I  have 
always  loved  to  bask  in  the  reflection  of  evei-lasting  life — fleeting 
though  it  be — which  appears  upon  their  faces ;  and  from  early 
youth  the  love  of  friendship  has  been  my  greatest  pleasure" 
(p.  3). 

A  number  of  lectures  and  essays  on  very  various  subjects  have 
been  collected  to  form  this  volume.    All  have  already  been  printed 
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in  diiferent  places,  the  oldest  piece  in  the  year  1859,  the  others  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies.  Most  of  them  are  "  Colour  Pictures"  ("  Sky- 
Blue,"  "  Black  and  White,"  "  Purple  and  Scarlet,"  "  Academical 
Costume  and  its  Colours,"  "  The  Talmud  and  Colours  ").  Others 
are  "  Flower  Pieces"  ("  A  Chat  about  Flowers  and  their  Scents," 
"  A  Questionable  Nosegay,"  "  The  Flower  Riddle  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  ").  Along  with  these,  and  probably  intended  to  be  classed 
symbolically  with  the  flower  pieces,  we  find  two  studies  of  a 
different  nature ;  one  called,  "  The  Bible  and  Wine,"  and  the 
other  bearing  the  original  title,  "Mutual  Relationship  between 
Dancing  and  the  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch."  Last  of  all  come 
two  studies  in  which  the  flower  pieces  pass  over  into  the  region 
of  ethics :  "  Love  and  Beauty,"  "  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal 
Youth." 

A  varied  collection,  truly,  which  well  deserves  the  name  of 
"Iris."  "  L'is  is  the  prismatic  colour-picture  of  the  rainbow;  Iris 
the  brilliant-hued  sword-lily;  Iris  that  wonderful  portion  of  the 
eye  which  gives  it  its  colour.  Iris  is  also  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  radiant  with  joy,  youth,  beauty,  and  love.  The  varied  con- 
tents of  my  book  harmonize  in  all  respects  with  the  rich  variety 
of  ideas  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Iris"  (p.  3).  A 
marvellous  wealth  of  knowledge  in  very  varied  departments  is 
here  set  before  us  in  brilliant  and  playful  style.  As  a  i-esult  of 
original  research,  the  essay  on  the  "  Talmud  and  Colours "  is 
jierhaps  the  most  important  in  the  volume.  As  showing  the  inner 
life  of  the  author,  the  most  characteristic  is  the  lecture  on  "  Love 
and  Beauty,"  originally  delivered  in  a  students'  union.  No  one 
but  Delitzsch  would  have  thought  of  speaking  about  Pentateuch 
criticism  fit  a  Leipzig  "  Professorium  "  and  dancing  party;  no  one 
else  would  have  thought  of  discovering  a  "  mutual  relationship  " 
between  dancing  and  Pentateuch  criticism,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
tenth  of  these  pieces.  "  In  ancient  times  people  danced,  and  in 
later  times  they  have  danced;  they  danced  much  long  ago,  and 
in  later  times  no  less ;  they  danced  at  feasts  in  the  old  days,  and 
in  modern  times  feasts  have  not  been  less  cheerful — we  oS^er  this 
suggestion  to  the  new  school  of  Pentateuch  critics  "  (p.  145). 

The  subject-matter  of  Iris  is  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to 
thi'ow  out  a  sketch  of  the  whole ;  we  can  onl}-  characterize  the 
author's  mode  of  observation  and  perception. 

Not  only  has  the  writer  dealt  with  various  subjects  in  his  book. 
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there  is  something  variegated  and  restless  in  his  train  of  thought. 
For  him  restless  surroundings  produce  inward  recollection  better 
than  outward  calm ;  in  observing  the  changeful  multitude  of 
things  around  him  he  gains  unity  and  quiet  of  thought.  Another 
man  would  need  to  accustom  himself  by  thoiight  and  experience 
to  this  method ;  but  Delitzsch  has  lived  in  the  writings  of  the 
rabbis,  whose  way  it  is  to  guess  at  the  general  conclusion  by 
placing  side  by  side  a  million  cases  of  the  particular  without  ever 
summarizing.  Delitzsch  even  sees  the  particular  in  its  separate 
form  differently  from  other  men,  who  have  not  succeeded,  as  he 
has,  in  making  the  oriental  mode  of  thought  a  part  of  their  life. 
What  he  sees  becomes  to  him  the  image  of  something  different;  he 
does  not  think  of  things  as  they  are,  but  as  in  a  picture.  The 
flower  with  which  he  plays  while  lecturing  is  to  him  not  a-  hya- 
cinth or  a  rose;  it  signifies  something  else,  from  the  image  of 
which  he  inhales  the  scent  of  the  original  flower.  Fact  and 
symbol  melt  one  into  the  other.  His  prorectorial  address  on 
academic  costume  and  its  colours,  i.e.  on  dress,  is  justified  as  not 
unworthy  of  a  theologian  by  a  I'eference  to  Scripture,  where  we 
read  that  "  Isaiah  saw  the  Lord  high  and  lifted  up,  and  His  train 
tilled  the  temple" — the  robe  there  appearing  as  part  of  the 
divinity  (p.  60).  The  typology  of  the  Erlangen  school  has  with 
Delitzsch  grown  out  of  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  and 
living.  The  whole  history  of  humanity,  not  less  than  his  own  life 
and  the  life  of  those  he  loves,  is  to  him  type  and  antitype.  It  is 
not  everything,  however,  that  serves  him  as  a  type;  there  are 
certain  features  only  which  he  particularly  observes.  Delitzsch 
has  a  mind  which  appreciates  colours  and  scents,  and  thus  in  nature 
he  loves  flowers  and  in  humanity  the  rosy  flower-freshness  of 
youth.  But  he  does  not  see  the  forms  of  the  figures.  He  describes 
the  Bride  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  "  a  childlike  soul  in  a  tender 
body  woven  as  it  were  out  of  the  scent  of  flowers  "  (p.  102).  He 
can  give  the  colouring;  he  cannot  draw  the  shape.  He  gives  us 
kaleidoscopic  pictures  ;  the  outline  is  wanting.  So  it  is  in  his 
theological  typology.  A  character  is  not  the  image  of  a  person- 
ality, but  certain  features  of  the  type  correspond  to  those  of  the 
antitype.  Everywhere  Ave  see  his  tendency  to  sjjend  his  sti'ength 
on  the  manifold  features  of  the  particular,  without  blending  the 
many  into  a  unity.  If  we  look  upon  the  author  as  an  artist 
and  a  poet — which  unquestionably  he   is — then  we  miss  in  him 
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the  antique  simplicity.  If  we  understand  Romanticism  otherwise 
than  in  its  historical  sense  as  applied  to  the  distinct  school  with 
its  catholicizing  tendencies,  then  Delitzsch,  more  than  any  theo- 
logian of  our  day,  belongs  to  the  Romantic  school.  Judaism  has 
its  Romanticism  in  the  Gabbala.  There  is  a  certain  indistinct 
relationship  between  Delitzsch  and  the  Cabbalists. 

Among  these  sketches,  there  is  only  one  on  a  historical  subject, 
that,  namely,  which  deals  with  the  "questionable  nosegay"  of 
Luther  at  the  Leipzig  disputation.  The  subject  is  of  ti'ifling 
importance.  The  historical  matter  which  we  tind  in  the  pi-orec- 
torial  address  on  the  colours  of  the  faculties  is  not  of  great  import- 
ance. Another  inquirer  would  have  given  up  the  subject  because 
of  the  insufficient  historical  material;  but  with  Delitzsch  the 
description  is  at  its  best  when  the  history  ends,  and  the  play  of 
colours  and  ideas  is  witty  and  beautiful.  The  examination  of  the 
flower-riddle  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  fnll  of  happy  ingenuity  and 
clever  arrangement.  It  does  not  deal  with  historical  developments, 
but  only  with  connexions.  The  author  has  often  already  shown 
his  strength  in  finding  and  proving  these.  (Think  only  of  his 
Studies  on  the  Complutensian  Polyglot.)  Delitzsch  is  not  however 
a  true  historian.  He  wants  power  to  comprehend  human  society 
as  an  organism,  i.e.  as  the  State.  Although  it  is  characteristic 
of  him  that  the  depths  as  well  as  the  heights  of  human  society 
attract  his  attention,  still  he  is  just  as  little  of  a  democrat  as  of 
a  courtier.  He  feels  only  a  slight  interest,  moreover,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fociety.  Bvit  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  of  the 
theological  idea  not  excepted,  can  be  thoroughly  understood  only 
on  the  page  of  State  and  national  histoiy.  The  Erlangen  "  history 
of  salvation"  is  no  true  history.  According  to  it,  a  piece  of 
machinery,  prepared  beforehand  in  heaven,  is  gradually  and  in  its 
several  parts  let  down  to  earth.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
f-ubject-matter  arises  the  corresponding  mode  of  presentation. 
Here  also  Delitzsch  deals  much  in  contrasts.  Jest  and  earnest 
meet  us  side  by  side ;  the  sublime  and — not  indeed  the  trivial, 
but  a  certain  contrasting  something,  which  I  hardly  know  how  to 
characterize;  something  which  in  itself  is  ordinary,  but  which, 
by  the  manner  of  its  introduction,  becomes  more  than  ordinary. 
No  human  mind  can  walk  continually  among  the  starry  heights ; 
and  with  Delitzsch  the  middle  regions  are  wanting.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  contrasts  rarely  jar  upon  us.     Above  all,  no 
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disturbing  impression  arises  as  regards  ethical  or  religions  eleva- 
tion— a  proof  how  pure  and  strong  that  elevation  is.  This  is  true 
of  his  writings,  and  even  more  true  of  his  lectiTi-es.  To  follow 
nature  in  these  matters  is  also  the  only  artistic  means  of  main- 
taining the  ideal  height.  Sometimes  of  his  accord  descending  fi-om 
that  height,  Delitzsch  writes  in  a  style  Avhich  we  may  describe 
as  quaint;  but  he  consistently  avoids  the  well-known  dangerous 
step  which  leads  from  the  sublime  into  a  hostile  and  yet  adjacent 
region. 

My  sketch  looks  almost  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  a  silhouetie 
of  the  author.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  such,  and  if  it  were,  could 
not  resemble  him.  The  book  before  us  is  of  such  a  kind  that  we 
cannot  speak  of  it  without  speaking  also  of  the  author's  peculiar 
mode  of  seeing.  That  is  all  I  spoke  of.  In  order  to  sketch  in 
shadowy  outline  the  person  of  this  great  scholar  and  noble-minded 
man,  I  should  have  had  to  draw  lines  which  I  purposely  avoided. 
Our  mode  of  seeing  is  indeed  a  part  of  ourselves,  but  only  a  part. 
If  I  have  treated  this  pai-t  somewhat  frankly,  the  frankness  itself, 
I  trust,  is  evidently  such  as  was  possible  only  along  with  reverential 
love  ;  and  along  with  that  love  it  was  unavoidable.  I  did  not  know 
how  otherwise  to  write  of  this  book,  and  it  was  the  author  himself 
who  bade  me  write.  This  request  must  also  be  the  justification 
of  an  exception,  as  for  some  years  I  have  declined  the  request  of 
the  editors  of  this  joui-nal  and  of  other  authors  to  resume  my  former 
work  as  a  reviewer  in  these  pages. 

I  wish  to  add  one  word  in  conclusion  with  reference  to  the 
sketch  of  the  writer's  personality.  In  Delitzsch's  treatment  of 
biblical  science  it  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  that  there 
is  a  contradiction  between  frank  exercise  and  anxious  rejection 
of  criticism.  It  is  a  contrast  which  may  appear  to  others  as  a  con- 
tradiction, but  which  appears  quite  otherwise  to  Delitzsch.  His 
conclusions  about  the  sacred  history  are  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  his  conclusions  about  the  sources.  The  latter  rest  on 
ordinary  criticism,  the  former  on  original  intuition.  As  the  two 
are  in  a  certain  sense  independent,  and  are  concei-ned  with  different 
sphei'es  of  thought,  they  do  not  come  into  conflict  for  one  who 
judges  them  so.  On  the  result  of  the  source-criticism,  not  on  that 
ci'iticism  itself,  falls  the  illumination  of  the  historical  image  which 
has  been  independently  gained.  Delitzsch  understands  how  to 
blend  together  contrasts  into  a  subjective  unity ;  and  Ave  have  hero 
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one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  his  personality,  although 
not  perhaps  one  which  should  be  dii-ectly  imitated.  To  this  entirely 
original  personality,  whom  no  one  could  with  impunity  undertake 
to  imitate,  these  words  may  in  a  special  sense  be  applied: 

"  Nieht  alles  ist  an  eius  gebunden, 
Seid  nur  nicht  mit  euch  selbst  iu  Streit 
,  Mit  Liebe  endigt  man,  was  man  erfunden, 

Was  man  geleiut,  mit  Sicherhtit." 

W.  Baudissin. 
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